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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


“On the nineteenth day of April, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five, a day to be remembered by all Americans of the 
present generation, and which ought, and doubtless will be handed 
down to ages yet unborn, the troops of Britain, unprovoked, shed 
the blood of sundry of the loyal American subjects of the British © 
king in the field of Lexington.” 

These words are the prophetic introduction of the “ Narrative of 
the Excursion of the King’s Troops under the Command of Gen. Gage,” 
which the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts sent to England a hun- 
dred years ago. With infinite care the Congress drew up depositions, 
which were sworn to before “‘ his Majesty’s justices of the peace,” that, 
with all legal form, they might show to all the world who were the 
aggressors, now the crisis had come. Then they intrusted the pre- 
cious volume of these depositions to Richard Derby of Salem, who sent 
John Derby with them to England. The vessel made a good run. 
She arrived on the 29th of May with the official papers and “ The 
Essex Gazette,’ which had the published accounts. ‘ The Sukey,” 
Capt. Brown, with the government accounts, forwarded by Gen. Gage, 
did not arrive till eleven days after. Meanwhile, Arthur Lee and all 
the friends of America in London were steadily publishing the news 
of the “ ministerial ” attack on the people, and the people’s repulse of 
the army. The public charged the government with concealing the 
news. Thus was it, that, when 


** The embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world,” 


they told their own story. 
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All parties had had fair notice that the crisis was coming ; and they 
had a good chance to guess how it was coming. On the 30th of 
March, by way of seeing how people would bear the presence of an 
army, and how the army would march after a winter’s rest and rust, 
Earl Percy with five regiments marched out over Boston Neck, into 
the country. Boston people can trace him by walking out on Wash- 
ington Street, where the sea-water then flowed on both sides, up the 
hill at Roxbury, on the right of the church, and heeding Gov. Dud- 
ley’s parting-stone, which still stands, let them take Centre Street, 
**to Dedham and Rhode Island.” Along that road to Jamaica Plain, 
Earl Percy marched, his drums and fifes playing “* Yankee Doodle.” 
The spring was very early. Some soldiers straggled, and trampled 
down gardens and fields that were planted, perhaps since last fall. 
From Jamaica Plain, Earl Percy led them across to Dorchester ; 
and by the Dorchester road they came home. Very indignant 
was the Provincial Congress and the committees of safety at this 
first “invasion ” of the country ; and all people guessed that Con- 
cord would be the point of the next ‘ excursion,” because at Con- 
cord was one of the largest deposits of stores which the Province of 
Massachusetts had collected in its preparations against the British 
empire. What these preparations were, we will try to tell on the 
next page. 

As early as Feb. 9, the Provincial Congress had intimated their 
intention of stopping such “ excursions.” They had appointed the 
celebrated “ Committee of Safety,’’ with the express purpose of check- 
ing them. Of this committee, — 

‘The business and duty it shall be, most carefully and diligently to inspect and ob- 
serve all and every such person or persons as shall at any time attempt to carry into 
execution, by force, an act of the British parliament, entitled ‘ An Act for the Better 
Regulating the Government of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, in New England’ 

- which said committee, or any five of them, provided always that not more than 
one of the said five shall be an inhabitant of the town of Boston, shall have power, 
and they are hereby empowered and directed, when they shall judge that such attempt 
or attempts are made, to alarm, muster, and cause to be assembled with the utmost 
expedition, and completely armed, accoutred, and supplied with provisions sufficient for 
their support in their march to the place of rendezvous, such and so many of the militia 
of this Province as they shall judge necessary for the end and purpose of opposing such 


attempt or attempts, and at such place or places as they shall judge proper, and them 
to discharge as the safety of the Province shall permit.”’ 


This, it will be observed, was full preparation for war, only the 
Provincial Congress meant that Gen. Gage should strike the first blow. 
Meanwhile, our friends Bernicre and Brown, whose sad tramp to 
Worcester we traced in the last number of OLD AND NEw, were 
sent to see what there was at Concord. They left their journal behind 
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them, when, the next year, the English army evacuated Boston; and 
so we are able to trace their march to-day. 

And so it happened that on the evening of the 18th of April, 
when, it was supposed, most of the Boston people were in bed, about 
eight hundred soldiers — grenadiers, light-infantry, and marines — 
were embarked in the boats of the navy, very near the place where 
the Old Providence Station stood, where then the tide rose and fell. 
Remember that there was no bridge at that time from Boston on any 
side. The little army was ferried across to Lechmere’s Point, not 
far from the Insane Asylum of to-day ; lost two hours in going so 
far, and then took up its silent line of march through Cambridge, 
by what is still remembered as Milk Row. At the tavern in Menot- 
omy, now West Cambridge, the rebel committee of safety had been 
in session the day before. Dear Old Gen. Heath, then only “ our 
colonel,” whose memoirs come in in the most entertaining read- 
ing of the time, had been there. But he had gone home to Roxbury. 
Here is his account of what happened to those who staid : — 


**On the 19th, at daybreak, our general was awoke, called from his bed, and in- 
formed that a detachment of the British army were out, that they had crossed from 
Boston to Phipps’s Farm in boats, and had gone towards Concord, as was supposed, 
with intent to destroy the publie stores. They probably had notice that the com- 
mittees had met the preceding day at Wetherby’s Tavern, at Menotomy; for, when 
they came opposite to the house, they halted. Several of the gentlemen slept there 
during the night. Among them were Col. Orne, Col. Lee, and Mr. Gerry. One of 
them awoke, and informed the others that a body of the British were before the house. 
They immediately made their escape, without time to dress themselves, at the back- 
door, receiving some injury from obstacles in the way, in their undressed state. They 
made their way into the fields.” 


Heath had met on his way home officers who tried to keep the news 
of the “ excursion” from reaching Concord; but the country was 
alarmed, and Col. Smith sent back to Boston for a re-enforcement. 
Gen. Gage had expected the request, and had ordered the first 
brigade under arms at four that morning. These orders were 
carried to the first brigade-major’s. He was not at home; and, when 
he came home, his servant forgot to tell of the letter. At four 
o’clock no brigade appeared. At five o’clock Col. Smith’s express 
came, asking the re-enforcement. On inquiry, it proved that no 
orders were given ; and it was not till six that a part of the brigade 
paraded. They waited till seven for the marines. Is not all this 
like a village muster to-day ? At seven, there being still no marines, 
it proved that the order for them had been addressed to Major Pit- 
cairn, who was by this time far away, and had indeed begun the war 
already, without knowing it, by firing his pistol on Lexington Com- 
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mon. So the half of the brigade waited, and waited, till the 
marines could be got ready, and when they were ready, at nine 
o'clock, started over Boston Neck; for now they had no boats: so 
that they must e’en go six miles round by land, as every Bostonian 
will see. So they came to Dudley’s parting-stone, playing “* Yankee 
Doodle” again; but, when they reached the stone this time, they 
took the right-hand road “‘ to Cambridge and Watertown.” A Rox- 
bury boy who sat on a stone wall to see them pass prophesied thus 
to Percy, referring to the history of his noble house, — 

* You go out by ‘ Yankee Doodle;’ but you will come back by 
* Chevy Chase.’ ” 

While the half-brigade was waiting for the marines on what is now 
Tremont Street, its line crossing the head of Beacon Street, a little 
boy nine years old, named Harrison Gray Otis, was on his way to the 
old school in School Street, where Parker’s stands to-day. Here is 
his account of it, printed for the first time. It is, so far as we know, 
the only glimpse we have of Boston life on that memorable day. 


**On the 19th April, 1775, I went to school for the last time. In the morning, about 
seven, Piercy’s brigade was drawn up, extending from Scollay’s buildings, through 
Tremont Street, and nearly to the bottom of the mall, preparing to take up their 
march for Lexington. A corporal came up to me as I was going to school, and turned 
me off, to pass down Court Street; which I did, and came up School Street to the 
schoolhouse, It may well be imagined that great agitation prevailed, the British line 
being drawn up four yards only from the schoolhouse-door. As I entered school, I 
heard the announcement of ‘ deponite libros,’ and ran home for fear of the regulars. 
Here ended my connection with Mr. Lovell’s administration of the school. Soon 
afterwards I left town, and did not return until after the evacuation by the British, in 
March, 1776.”’ 


Col. Smith and his eight hundred had pressed on meanwhile. The 
alarm had been so thoroughly given in Lexington, that, at two o’clock, 
the militia had assembled (one hundred and thirty in number); and 
John Parker, their captain, had ordered them to load with powder 
and ball. This John is the grandfather of one Theodore, who will 
appear two generations afterwards. No sign of any troops; and the 
men were dismissed, with orders to assemble again at the beat of 
drum. Most of them thought that the whole was a false alarm. 
But Gage’s officers, in the advance of the English column, came back 
to it on its march, and reported that five hundred men were in arms. 
Major Pitcairn of the marines had command of six companies of 
light infantry in advance. He caught all of Parker’s scouts, except 
Thaddeus Bowman, who galloped back to Lexington Common, and 
gave to Parker tidings of the approach of the column. 

Parker ordered the drum to beat; and his men began to collect. 
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He ordered Sergeant William Monroe to form them in two ranks, a 
few rods north of the meeting-house. The English officers, hearing 
the drum, halted their troops, bade them prime and load, and then 
marched forward at double-quick. Sixty or seventy of the militia 
had assembled. The tradition is, that Parker had bidden the men 
not fire till they were fired upon, but added, “If they mean to 
have a war, let it begin here.” Double-quick on one side; on the 
other, Sergeant Monroe forming his men as well as he can. Major 
Pitcairn is in the advance. “ Ye villains, ye rebels, disperse! Lay 
down your arms! Why don’t ye lay down your arms?” He saw a 
gun flash in the pan. The men did not disperse. Pitcairn declared, 
till the day he died at Bunker Hill, that he gave no order to fire, 
that he commanded not to fire ; and it seems to be admitted that he 
stuck his staff or sword downward, as the signal to forbear firing. 
But some men in his party fired irregularly, and hurt no one. Then 
came a general discharge from the English line, and many men were 
killed or wounded. The militia returned the fire, —some before 
leaving their line, some after, — and the war was begun. Here is 
Capt. John Parker’s account of the fight, one of the papers which 
Capt. Derby carried to London : — 


“JT, John Parker, of lawful age, and commander of the militia at Lexington, do 
testify and declare, that on the nineteenth instant, in the morning, about one of the 
clock, being informed that there were a number of the regular officers riding up and 
down the road, stopping and insulting people as they passed the road, and also 
informed that a number of the regular troops were on their march from Boston, in 
order to take the Province stores at Concord, I ordered our militia to meet on the 
common in said Lexington, to consult what to do; and concluded not to be discovered, 
nor meddle, or make with said regular troops, if they should approach, unless they 
should insult or molest us; and, upon their sudden approach, I immediately ordered 
our militia to disperse, and not to fire. Immediately said troops made their appear- 
ance, and, rushing furiously on, fired upon and killed eight of our party, without 
receiving any provocation therefor from us,” 


“MIDDLESEX Ss., April 25, 1775. ; 
“The above-named John Parker personally appeared, and, after being duly cau- 
tioned to tell the whole truth, made solemn oath to the truth of the above deposition 


by him subscribed before us. 
“WILLIAM REED. 


** JOSHUA JOHNSON. 
‘6 WILLIAM STICKNEY. 
** Justices of the Peace.’’ 


That is the way those people went to war. They fought one day ; 
and then they made depositions to secure the truth of history. 
Henry Clay was greatly amused when a New-England historian told 
him of these depositions. He heard the story in some detail, and 
then said, “ Tell me that again.” 
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But they did not stop for depositions then. The militia retired: 


some here, some there. The English troops fired a volley on the’ 


common, and gave three cheers. Col. Smith ‘came up with the main 
party ; and they all pressed on to Concord. Two of their party had 
been wounded. Major Pitcairn’s horse was struck by a ball; and, 
after the column left Lexington, six of the regulars were taken 
prisoners. The musket of one of them is in the State House to-day. 

Meanwhile the Concord militia had the alarm, and had formed. 
The minute-men, and some’ of the militia from Lincoln, the next town, 
had joined them. Some of the companies marched down the Lex- 
ington road till they saw the approaching column. They saw they 
were outnumbered ; and they fell back to a hill, about eighty rods 
distance back of the town, where they formed. Col. Barrett, their 
commander, joined them here. He had been at work that day, 
executing such commands as these, given by the committee of safety 
the day before. They are worth looking back upon as illustrations 
of the preparations of these days. 


“ APRIL 18, 1775. 


** Voted, That part of the provisions be removed from Concord; viz., fifty barrels 
of beef from thence to Sudbury, with Deacon Plympton, a hundred barrels of flour 
(of which what is in the malt-house in Concord be part), twenty casks of rice, fifteen 
hogsheads of molasses, ten hogsheads of rum, five hundred candles, . 


** Voted, That the musket-balls under the care of Col. Barrett be buried under 
ground in some safe place; that he be desired to do it, and to let the commissary only 
be informed thereof.”’ 


Still finding himself outnumbered, Col. Barrett then withdrew his 
force over the North Bridge; and the little English army marched 
into the town. 

Three of their companies were stationed at the bridge: three com- 
panies were sent to Col. Barrett’s house, two miles distant, to destroy 
the magazines. Did they find the musket-bullets? No. Another 
party was sent to the South Bridge. In the centre of the town they 
broke off the trunnions of three new cannon, destroyed what stores 
they could find, among others some wooden spoons and trenchers, 
which appear quite conspicuously in all the accounts. But from all 
such work all parties were called by firing at the bridge. 

All this time, the minute-men had been pouring in on the high 
grounds where Col. Barrett had formed his men. They saw at last 
that the troops had fired the town, in one place and another. The 
court-house was on fire. Capt. William Smith of Lincoln volunteered 
to take his company, and dislodge the guard at the bridge. Isaac 
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Davis, of the Acton company, made the remark, which has become a 
proverb, “ There is not a man of my company that is afraid” to go. 
Col. Barrett ordered the attack, bade the column pass the bridge, 
but not to fire unless they were fired upon. Again the passion for 
law appeared : “ It is the king’s highway ; and we have a right to march 
upon it, if we march to Boston. Forward, march!” They marched to 
the air of ** the White Cockade,” the quickest step their fifes could play. 

Laurie, in command of the English party, crossed back on the 
bridge, and began to take up the planks. Major Buttrick, who com- 
manded the attacking party, hurried his men. When they were 
within a few rods, the English fired, in three several discharges. 
Mr. Emerson, the minister of Concord (who, also, will appear two 
generations afterwards), came nearer the soldiers than those that 
were killed. Three several discharges were made by the English; 
and Mr. Emerson “was very uneasy till the fire was returned.” 
Isaac Davis and Abner Hosmer were killed; and then Major But- 
trick gave the order to fire.. The English retired. The Provincials 
crossed the bridge, and part of them ascended the bold hill, which 
visitors to Concord remember, behind the meeting-house, on the right 
of the town. The English party under Parsons returned from Barrett's, 
and crossed the bridge again; but they were left to join the main 
body without offence. 

One English soldier had been killed, and several wounded. Col. 
Smith delayed his return till he could find carriages for his wounded; 
and it was noon before he began his return. Meanwhile, north and 
south and west, couriers had been speeding, announcing that the 
Lexington militia had been fired on. The minute-men, the country 
through, had started on their march. They did not know what point 
to strike. They did not know what they were to do when they came 
there. But they marched: they were determined to be in time ; and 
in time they were. The populous country between Boston and Con- 
cord wasinarms. The men knew every inch of ground, and, after they 
had had their shot at the regulars in one place, ran across country, 
and tried them again in another. ‘They are trained to protect 
themselves behind stone walls,” wrote Gen. Gage to the ministry. 
“ They seemed to drop from the clouds,” says an English soldier. 
Poor Smith and his party, after thirty miles of tramping, came back 
to Lexington Common, in no mood for giving three huzzas there. 
They made quick marching of it, and were there by two. They left 
Concord at noon. 

«“ A number of our officers were wounded,” says Bernicre; “ so 
that we began to run rather than retreat in order. The whole be- 
haved with amazing bravery, but little order.” 
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Here Percy met them with his late re-enforcement; here they 
rested, and then resumed the retreat, to receive just the same treat- 
ment in every defile. At West Cambridge, the Danvers company, — 
observe Danvers again, — the flank company of the Essex regiment, 
had come up. Fifteen miles they had marched in four hours, across 
Essex County. It was sunset before the head of what column was 
left crossed Charlestown Neck. All Boston was on Beacon Hill, 
watching for their return. Through the gathering twilight, men 
could see from the hill the flashes of the muskets on Milk Row; and 
Percy had to unlimber his field-pieces, and bring them into use again. 
It was at West Cambridge that Dr. Warren so exposed himself, that 
a pin was struck out of the hair of his earlock. Heath was by this 
time exercising some sort of command. The head of the English 
column was at Bunker Hill, when an aide of Pickering’s rode up to him, 
to announce that the Essex regiment was close behind him. Danvers 
had gone across country: the rest of the regiment had marched 
direct to Boston. Heath judged that it was too late for any further 
attack. The English, on their side, planted sentries at the Neck. 
Heath planted them on the other side, and ordered the militia to lie 
on their arms at Cambridge. 

But, long before this time, the news of the march had travelled 
north and west and south. The memory of the rider “ on the white 
horse” is still told in tradition, reminding one, as Gov. Washburn 
has said, of the white horse in the Revelation. The march and 
retreat were on Wednesday. On Sunday morning they had a rumor 
of it in New York; and on Tuesday they had a second express from 
New England with quite a connected story. This story.was so defi- 
nite, that they ventured to send it south by express as they received 
it from New Haven. To Elizabethtown, to Woodbridge, to New 
Brunswick, to Princeton, it flew as fast as horse could carry it. 
The indorsements by the different committees show their eager 
haste. It was in Baltimore on the 27th. It was in George- 
town, S.C., on the 10th of May. 

It told how the king’s troops were besieged on Winter Hill; how 
Lord Percy was killed, and another general officer of the English, on 
the first fire. ‘* To counterbalance this good news, the story is, that 
our first man in command (who he is, I know not) is also killed.” 
No man since has known who “ our first man in command” was. 
There was no commander all day long. 

The despatch was all untrue. But it told of war, and it fired 
the whole country. On the 20th of April an army was around 
Boston, and the siege had begun. 
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THE POSSIBLE BROMWICH. 


Tue editor of OLp AnD New wrote, 
last year, a story called “Our New 
Crusade.” 

This story represents the various 
efforts made by all sorts of people in 
a college town in the Middle States 
to improve the social arrangements for 
all sorts of people. The story is 
based on two postulates: First, That 
the best people in an American town 
can make its social arrangements just 
what they choose; Second, In regard 
to the most knotty subject of all, the 
control of the appetite for liquor, that 
evil must be driven out by good, and 
that, for the stimulus of liquor in our 
country towns, the stimulus of society 
is the simplest substitution. 

This college town is named Brom- 
wich. The agencies described in the 
book are a “ Wadsworth Club” of 
young working-men, who establish a 
reading-room and smoking-room for 
the Irish workmen and their wives; 
a general determination of the better 
people of the town that licenses shall 
be withheld from all liquor-dealers 
who have violated the laws; and, prin- 
cipally, the formation of the “ Deri- 
tend Club.” This is a club for men 
and women, embracing most of the 
people in the town. They take pos- 
session, by agreement, of the Deri- 
tend House, the old respectable hotel 
of the town; and they abolish “ per- 
pendicular drinking” there. In the 
course of these arrangements, two 
young couples find their destiny: as 
they take hold in work for the world, 
it proves that they are not four, but 
two. And the book ends after they 
make this discovery. 

This book has been kindly received 
by the public. But some of the 


writers for the press, and particularly 
the writers for what are called the 
religious newspapers, have taken pains 
to say that the whole is an impossible 
dream, because the better people in 
our towns will not take the pains, or 
spend the money, to improve the 
social order of their homes. 

The author of “ Our New Crusade ” 
notices this criticism with some sur- 
prise. It is not, however, for the 
first time, that he observes that the 
“religious press” has less faith in 
the kingdom of God on earth than the 
secular press seems to have. If the 
author should state his impression in 
this matter, it is, that persons closely 
interested in the triumph of a sect 
are, from their point of view, pre- 
vented from seeing to advantage the 
steady progress of Christendom. The 
boy who is wondering whether his 
toy-ship will be brought in to the 
beach may be so eager about that as 
not to know whether the tide is rising 
or is falling. The author’s observa- 
tion of American life leads him to 
say that men and women of wealth 
and influence in such towns as Brom- 
wich are generally loyal and brave in 
their effort to improve the towns in 
which they live. Their difficulty gen- 
erally is, that a ridiculous division 
into sects keeps them asunder; that 
legislation on the matters involved 
sometimes torpifies the public con- 
science; and, in general, that they find 
it hard to work in co-operation with 
the younger men and women who 
have still their foothold to earn upon 
the social ladder. The author has 
supposed a scene where these par- 
ticular difficulties are overcome. 

To show that nothing is proposed in 
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the ideal Bromwich which is not pos- 
sible, the author now brings together 
several passages from a mass of recent 
accounts of enterprises, some of them 
of some years’ standing, in nine States 
of this Union. The reader has only 
to imagine that these efforts were 
all made in one town, and he has a 
possible Bromwich with a far larger 
series of agencies for “ good society ” 
than had the ideal Bromwich, which 
is called impossible. 

The Union for Good Works of 
New Bedford, Mass., has already been 
noticed at some length in OLD AND 
New.! Its president, Mr. 8. Grif- 
fitts Morgan, now writes concerning 
it, as follows : — 


“T cannot tell you of any thing new in 
reference to our Union. We are nowin our 
sixth year, and still in a flourishing condi- 
tion in every respect; and we believe the 
Union is one of the most useful charitable 
institutions in our city. Our public rooms 
are visited by about as many as three years 
ago, never crowded, except on Saturday 
evenings; and when there is a particular 
attraction outside, say, at the theatre, or 
about the time of an election, the attend- 
ance is apt to be very thin. We have now 
no troublein preserving decorum and order, 
visitors having learned that it is expected 
of them to behave themselves; and it takes 
now a very small committee to superintend 
the rooms. Indecorum is the great excep- 
tion to the rule. We keep every thing in per- 
fectorder. It is quite surprising to observe 
the good effect, especially on the floor. We 
mean to give to the rooms a look of refine- 
ment, and we are rewarded for it. 

“Our benevolent section still accom- 
plishes much good; the relief committee 
distributing about four thousand dollars a 
year, in sums, to each family aided, of from 
three to five dollars a month, and, in extreme 
cases, beyond this. We help five hundred to 
six hundred individuals yearly. The sew- 
ing-women’s committee give one hundred 
‘women work for seven months, paying 
them good prices for their work. The gar- 
ments are sold in the public rooms at about 
the price of the material. If we had a suf- 
ficient committee to cut out, distribute, 
and receive these garments, we could give 
employment to many more poor women 


1 See Old and New, vol. v. p. 374 
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who are ready to work, and earn their 
charity. One thousand dollars a year is 
appropriated to this committee. 

‘Our section on education is beginning 
to show more vitality, and we have several 
classes in prospect: but this section, though 
very useful in a few directions, does not 
seem to be so much of a necessity as the 
others; the public evening schools doing 
more of the work.” 


The plan and objects ot these elder 
unions have been so fully explained 
before,’ that it is perhaps unnecessary 
to enlarge upon them at present. 
Concerning the Union for Good 
Works at Providence, R.I., the pio- 
neer among these experiments, Mr. 
William B. Weeden writes as fol- 
lows : — 


‘‘ There is nothing especially new to say 
of the Union. It has become a settled 
institution, stronger in the appreciation 
and confidence of the community, with 
less enthusiasm about it or in it. We have 
abandoned the noisy games, confining the 
amusements to the quiet ones, with reading, 
pictures, &c. The number of readers is 
always good. 

‘“We have one room devoted to boys 
on Saturday evenings. They are working- 
lads from eight to fifteen, with a sprinkling 
of the gamin element. They are amused 
simply, or, rather, amuse themselves; sixty 
to seventy-five being cared for by six to 
ten ladies and gentlemen. This is the 
fourth season of thiseeffort; and we think 
we can see evidence of growth and im- 
provement in the boys.” 


Mr. E. B. Willson, writing from 
Salem, Mass., of the Salem Frater- 
nity, says, — 


‘Our Fraternity has come gradually, 
by a natural growth, to be not exactly 
what was contemplated at the start, but 
something better. Those who undertook 
its first shaping expected to make it useful 
particularly to young men and women; 
and by express rule all under fifteen vears 
of age were excluded. The class then ex- 
cluded has become since, perhaps, the 
most important part of its constituency. 
Hundreds of boys between the ages of 
eight and eighteen crowd its rooms every 
night, especially its large amusement- 


1 See Old and New, vol. i. p, 112. 
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room. Its tendency has been steadily 
towards the gathering-in of this class. It 
has made as few and as light as possible 
the restrictions upon admission. It has 
not scrutinized narrowly the antecedents, 
nor inquired jealously into the reputation, 
of those who came. It has received boys 
well known to the police as not always 
keeping strictly on the side of good order 
and obedience to law. Jt has not sought 
early occasion for shutting its doors against 
such, but, so long as they would observe 
its few simple regulations, has endeavored 
to make them feel welcome.”” There has 
been, Mr. Willson goes on to say in 
substance, a steady improvement in the 
manner of the boys who at first were 
troublesome; and the Fraternity has been 
repeatedly commended by one of the 
oldest and ablest judges, and by other pro- 
fessional gentlemen conversant with the 
criminal courts, for the success of its efforts 
in withdrawing boys destitute of home- 
training from the ranks of law-breakers. 

Notwithstanding the prominence given 
to the care of boys, the inference must not 
be drawn, “that such alone, or by decided 
preponderance, avail themselves of the 
alvantages of this institution. Men and 
women make large use of the library, the 
reading-room, and the room for instruction. 
The number, in all classes, who resort to 
the Fraternity rooms, steadily increases. 
During the summer months, of course, it is 
less. The average number of evening 
visitors to the reading-room this winter is 
about one hundred and seventy-five; for 
both amusement-room and reading-room, 
about three hundred.” 

The library of the Fraternity now num- 
bers about sixteen thundred volumes. No 
books are bought; but great pains are 
taken to keep those who may have books 
to spare reminded of this opportunity for 
disposing of them. ‘These books are 
read, so much read, that the charges for 
binding them, and the labor in covering 
and taking care of them (the last done 
gratuitously by working committees), are 
not a small tax in time and money.” 
From fifty to sixty books, on an average, 
are taken from the Jibrary and returned 
each evening. The books also circulate 
freely at the residences of members of the 
Fraternity ; and these books are very rarely 
lost. 

Lectures are given gratuitously on Sat- 
urday evenings, interspersed with readings, 
dramatic entertainments, magic-lantern 
exhibitions, &c. About eight or ten come 
to the rooms for instruction in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping. 
The whole number of persons enrolled on 
the evening committees is about seventy. 
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All the time, thought, and labor of these 
friends and maintainers of the Fraternity, 
is a free gift. 

The Fraternity has been enriched by a 
bequest providing for the annual payment 
into its treasury of about nine hundred 
dollars ; the testator being a young man, 
an invalid, who sympathized in the work 
of the Fraternity. The annuity will be 
increased on the expiration of some life- 
rights established by him in behalf of 
several favorite animals. 


The People’s Club of Worcester, 
Mass., organized in the latter part of 
the year 1871, sprang at once into 
vigorous life. Like the older unions 
upon which it was modelled, it had 
two main objects,—the relief of 
suffering, to be accomplished by 
systematized works of charity; and 
the elevation of character, particularly 
of the young. The Third Annual 
Report of the club, in its various sec- 
tions (of benevolence, education, and 
hospitality), is before us; and from it 
may be abridged an account of the 
working of the club the past year: — 


The benevolent section is divided into 
three departments,—an employment 
agency, a relief committee, and a flower- 
mission. By the relief department sixty 
families have been helped to clothing, 
groceries, coal, kindlings, and rent, accord- 
ing to their needs. Two hundred and fifty 
new garments have been given out, the 
number not including articles of clothing 
embraced in bills of dry-goods. The num- 
ber of second-hand garments distributed is 
one thousand, exclusive of uncounted pairs 
of boots and shoes. Many garments made 
by employees of the employment agency 
have been purchased and given out by the 
relief department ; a double charity thus 
being accomplished, The relief committee, 
believing that the true way to help the 
poor is to teach them to help themselves, 
co-operates with the employment agency 
whenever it can. The flower-mission, or, 
rather, the fruit and flower mission, is 
designated as a mission, and not a charity ; 
its object being to carry its gifts into many 
places where destitution does not exist. 
‘Since June 17,” says the Report, ‘‘ we 
have sent out one thousand four hundred 
and nineteen bouquets, and many boxes of 
cut flowers and slips. The Old Ladies’ 
Home and the City Hospital have been 
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visited every week; the jail, and Hospital 
for Insane, and Orphans’ Home, as often 
as our supply of flowers would admit.” 

The plan adopted in the early days of 
this club, of admitting young boys on 
stated evenings, has been successful; the 
only drawback being that the size of the 
rooms would not accommodate all who 
came. The evenings are spent in reading, 
drawing, the playing of games, and in 
talks with the boys about the books they 
are reading from the club library. A 
savings bank connected with this depart- 
ment has been a great success. 

There has been the usual class instruc- 
tion, under the charge of the educational 

- section, in book-keeping, French, German, 
&c., particular attention being given to 
branches not taught in the evening schools 
of the city. 

The reports of the several sections (says 
the report of the executive committee in 
reviewing the labors and achievements of 
the year) ‘“‘show that the work has been an 
important one, and are in themselves a 
sufficient. argument for a continuance of 
labor in those fields of usefulness, the 
fruits from which have been so eminently 
satisfactory.” 


The Union for Home Work of 
Hartford, Conn., has just closed its 
second year of active labor. It owed 
its origin to the efforts of about half 
a-dozen ladies of Hartford, and began 
with the opening of a reading-room 
for young women, and with the insti- 
tuting of a system of visitation and 
missionary labor under the care of a 
superintendent. With the awaken- 
ing of wider interest, the association 
above named was formed; and there 
has been a steady growth and expan- 
sion of the aims of the members. 
“Last summer,” writes one of the 
officers, “ we got up a bazaar, thinking, 
if we could get two thousand dollars, 
we should do well; but, to our amaze- 
~ment, we made eight thousand dollars 
clear. It has only cost us about 
three thousand dollars a year to run 
our whole enterprise : so five thousand 
dollars we invested at once.” 


“Subscription to the constitution, and 
the annual payment of one dollar, consti- 


tute membership. The Union is divided 
into different branches and departments of 
labor, consisting, at present, of a reading- 
room for girls, a sewing-school, a reading- 
room for boys, and a day nursery; and it 
looks forward to a building which will give 
accommodation to all the branches of the 
society, as well as to the coffee-house, — 
a low-priced restaurant and ‘free-lunch’ 
room in a true sense of the phrase, and 
which, though a separate organization, 
works hand in hand with the Union. 

“The girls’ reading-room is open three 
evenings-in the week to the working-girls 
in the vicinity. The different classes of the 
sewing-school also meet here; that com- 
posed of girls from fourteen upwards, being 
held on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. 
There is a class of younger girls; and, since 
this has met on Saturday, there has been 
formed an additional class, which meets on 
Wednesday evenings, composed wholly of 
such Jewish girls (in number between thirty 
and forty) as were too young for the more 
advanced classes. The want of a library 
suitable for the last-named class was long 
felt; but a beginning of seventy-three vol- 
umes has now been made by special contri- 
bution. The advantages of the reading- 
room, with the use of baths, the library, 
and sewing-machines, are free to all, under 
the conditions, of course, of quiet and or- 
derly deportment. The girls have all been 
instructed in the use of the sewing-ma- 
chine, in needlework in general, and in 
singing. The number of registered names 
in the different sewing-classes is one hun- 
dred and forty-three. 

“The boys’ reading-room association is 
@ vigorous organization; the rooms being 
open every week-day evening during the 
winter, and much of the fall and spring; 
and there have been many applications 
that the rooms might be open also in the 
afternoons and a part of the day on Sundays. 
There is a library of three hundred and 
forty-one volumes, and the usual number 
of periodicals. Connected with the rooms 
of this department are bath-rooms, free to 
all,” ° 


The day nursery is an important 
and striking feature of the Hartford 
Union, fulfilling as it does a real 
want, — a want which should be sup- 
plied in every town and village. The 
account of it which we now publish 
will be read with great interest by la- 
dies who have made similar experi- 
ments in our large towns without the 
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same success. It has had under its 
care during the past year, seventy- 
three different children; the number 
of their repeated visits making an at- 
tendance of 2,335. The expenses, ex- 
clusive of rent and fuel, have been 
$1,275.29; and the receipts for the 
children’s board have amounted to 
$132.71, the practice of charging a 
small fee (ten cents a day) having 
been adopted. Even this sum is re- 
mitted in cases of great poverty. Not 
only to the mothers, who are thus 
enabled to work at far greater advan- 
tage, but to the little girls who are 
thus often released from a burden 
beyond their years, is the day nursery 
an inestimable benefit. The experi- 
ence of all these “Creches ” or “ Cra- 
dles ” in America, is decisive that a 
fee must be collected from the parents, 
if the enterprise is to succeed. 

Connected with the “Home” of 
the Union are lodging-rooms for tran- 
sient occupation by women who are 
out of work, or who, as strangers, are 
seeking employment. During the 
year there have been furnished three 
hundred and seventy-seven nights’ 
lodgings; a fee of ten cents being 
charged when the lodgers can afford 
to pay. 

The charities of the Union have 
been extensive and unceasing; and, 
in all its departments, it enters on the 
work of another year with confidence 
and encouragement. 

. An enterprise differing from any of 
these, because its field is different, is 
that at: Norwich Town, Conn., a small 
village three miles from the city of 
Norwich. One of the officers says, — 


“We have a ‘ Holly-tree coffee-room,’ a 
boys’ library and reading-room; and have 
opened within a few weeks a lodging- 
liouse for women, designed for the tempo- 
rary accommodation of those out of places, 
&c. These are all in the same building, 
and are under the immediate care of a man 
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and his wife who live under the same roof. 
Unfortunately we have no club, or union, 
or any thing of the sort. It is to be regret- 
ted that the above-named institutions (if 
that word is not too pretentious for any 
thing on so small a scale) have been under- 
taken by a few individuals, acting on their 
own responsibility; for, while we have been 
encouraged by the contributions and the 
good will of others, they have not felt the 
same interest that they would, if personally 
concerned in the enterprise. 

“The coffee-room has now been open 
three years, and is, we think, doing good. 

“The boys’ library and reading-room has 
been opened nearly two years. It began 
as an experiment, in the hope of keeping 
some of the village boys from worse places, 
and of supplying them with other reading 
than ‘dime novels,’ and similar produc- 
tions. The reading-room is open every 
week-day evening from half-past seven to 
nine o’clock. At first it was under the care 
of six young men, who served voluntarily; 
each being responsible for one evening in 
the week. But, after a few months, it 
seemed best to employ a permanent libra- 
rian. The number of books in the library 
in January, 1875, was about three hundred 
and fifty. The largest donation has been 
thirty volumes from J. R. Osgood, pub- 
lisher, of Boston. Each book may be kept 
out two weeks, at a charge of two cents, 
The various periodicals are, of course, free 
to all who visit the reading-room. 

“The Norwich Town enterprise is not yet 
self-supporting. Its field is a quiet country 
neighborhood, outside the city limits, which, 
perhaps, supplies a reason for the fact that 
its demands for support, though modest, 
have not yet been met without the aid of 
outside contribution from ‘hon-residents,”’ 


The Young People’s. Christian 
Union of Portsmouth, N.H., was es- 
tablished in the winter of 1870-71. 


**Tts object,” writes the secretary of the 
Union, ‘was to provide a pleasant place of 
resort for any, but especially the young 
people, of both sexes, where they might 
find amusement, instruction, and means of 
self-improvement, as well as opportunity 
for social intercourse.” An attempt was 
made at first to unite the various religious 
societies in the undertaking: but the 
‘*Evangelical” sects failed to co-operate; 
and the enterprise has been in the. hands 
of the Unitarians and Universalists. Three 
pleasant rooms, centrally located, were 
procured and fitted wp, — one as an amuse- 
ment-room, with facilities for all sorts of 
games, &c. (cards alone being excluded), 
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and a piano; another, an instruction-room, 
with blackboards, &c.; and a third as a 
reading-room, with periodicals, stereo- 
scopes, &c. The rooms were made pleasant 
and homelike ; and all over fifteen years of 
age were invited to attend, the fee for mem- 
bership being one dollar. It was at first 
intended that all who attended the rooms 
regularly should pay the membership-fee: 
but this is now required only from those 
who take books home from the library; 
entrance to the rooms being free. 

The rooms are open from seven to ten 
o’clock each evening, and occasionally on 
holidays, and are almost always well filled. 
There have been flourishing classes in 
book-keeping, penmanship, and drawing, 
besides a considerable number of foreigners 
and other adults to learn reading and ele- 
mentary arithmetic. The library numbers 
at present about eight hundred volumes, 
almost all contributed by friends of the 
Union. : 

“The chief difficulties we have had to 
contend with have been, on one side, to 
find enough ladies and gentlemen, espe- 
cially the latter, who were willing to take 
the necessary trouble to carry the matter 
forward successfully. We have never had 
any difficulty in raising what money we 
needed: so many will give money who will 
not or can not work. 

“On the other hand, we have had some 
trouble from small boys, who persisted in 
forcing themselves in, and some from dis- 
orderly conduct on the part of a few older 
ones. But these difficulties have all been 
overcome; and the rooms are usually as 
orderly and quiet as could be desired.” 

On the whole, the friends of this Union 
think that enough has been done to insure 
its continued suceess; nor can they enter- 
tain any doubt of the good that has so far 
been accomplished. 


It will be seen, from the accounts 
of many of these unions, how large a 
share a class which was at first 
wholly or partially excluded has 
come to occupy of the general atten- 
tion. Kindred to this branch of the 
subject, Mr. Samuel B. Stewart of 
Lynn, Mass., writes concerning a 
“ Boys’ Mission,” which was carried 
on for some time with success, and 
which there is hope of reviving. 
We have not space for an account of 
the enterprise in full. Mr. Stewart 
says, — 


“We lighted up one of our prettiest 
halls two evenings each week, and invited 
in the boys. ‘There were always waiting 
to receive them a number of teachers, 
ladies and gentlemen, young and old, from 
different religious societies. The boys 
were divided into classes, and remained as 
far as possible with the same teachers 
through the winter. An hour was spent 
in reading, looking at pictures, story-tell- 
ing, and in quiet games. Afterward we 
sang songs. We made it a rule, also, to 
have some one in to talk to the boys, — 
a good story-teller, if possible. Every other 
evening, we had some kind of entertain- 
ment. We had no difficulty in securing, 
at least once a week, a very delightful 
entertainment, either by way of music, 
or exhibitions from such resources as our 
city afforded. 

*‘One of the happiest results of the mis- 
sion was the fraternity of spirit manifested 
in the enterprise ; there being represented 
in it every phase of religious belief. from 
Catholic to Free-religionist. The secret 
of this, however, was the absolute exclusion 
of all religious, so-called, exercises. Our 
purpose was to improve and amuse.the 
boys, to decoy them from the haunts of the 
streets, and to bring them under the influ- 
ence of pure conversation and manners.” 


In the unions formed in larger 
towns and in cities, works of charity 
must, from the nature of the case, 
overbalance other aims and purposes. 
From other sections come accounts of 
clubs differing somewhat in character 
from those that have been spoken of, 
but not less useful, perhaps, in their 
way. Concerning one of these, the 
People’s Lyceum of Northborough, 
Mass., one of the officers, a lady, 
writes as follows: — 


“Last winter we organized a People’s 
Lyceum, which flourished wonderfully, and 
in which the whole town united. We go 
on with it this winter; and I hope it may 
continue. We can see some good already; 
for this year the three societies united in a 
Christmas festival for the whole town, and 
the best people were put on the committees 
without regard to their religious belief, — 
this at the earnest suggestion of the Or- 
thodox minister; and the whole thing was 
started by the Baptist minister. 

** At our lyceum there is a regular course 
of work laid out and planned by several 
committees. Any one can become a voting 
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member by paying at least twenty-five 
cents; though many pay more. We have 
debates, readings, a paper, and a good deal 
of music, — all hom; talent. Women read 
and write for the paper; and I have just 
been asked to take a part in the next de- 
bate. I tell this to show what the feeling 
is in regard to the woman question. Our 
readings are usually selections from recent 
authors, as being more popular with the 
audience. But we are now preparing to 
read the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ and I have 
just assigned the parts. Indebate, we had 
for five evenings, last winter, the question of 
women’s voting. We have also discussed 
the question of the use of the Bible in 
schools. We may possibly have some the- 
atricals this season; though we all agree to 
give up any thing which others may feel 
to be wrong.” 


A club similar in plan and design 
to this is the Friendly Union of 
Sheffield, Mass. The establishment 
of this society was entirely an experi- 
ment, as Sheffield, unlike its great 
English namesake, is purely an agri- 
cultural town, of which the population 
is widely scattered. One of the vice- 
presidents of the union writes : — 


“Tn the first place, it must be understood 
that we have a large township and a small 
village, a farming population, and very 
little money. The difficulty of assembling 
frequently under such circumstances is so 
great, that we meet now only once a week, 
on Friday evening; at which time our 
pleasant room, adorned with cheap but 
pretty pictures, and evergreens, and hav- 
ing seats for one hundred and fifty people, 
is ahnost always filled. We generally have 
a lecture, or a debate, or a very simple 
dramatic entertainment as the piéce de 
résistance for the evening; and the rest of 
the time is spent in conversation, music, 
and games. The library is open during an 
hour or two for the exchange of books, and 
is so thronged, that we open it, also, for an 
hour or two on Tuesday afternoons. The 
attendance is chiefly of young people ; but 
I am glad to say that their elders come 
also, and come more and more, as it is cer- 
tain that no social gathering can have the 
desirable qualities of weight and vivacity, 
restraint and gayety, fully developed, with- 
out the mingling of all ages, as well as of 
both sexes. We have a great deal to do 
yet ; but it is encouraging to see that the 
public interest in the Friendly Union has 
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steadily increased, and is more and more 
shownin the only decisive way, — that of 
being willing to work for it. Our various 
committees this season have shown both 
good will and ability; and we hope, in fu- 
ture, to have a more fully organized com- 
mittee system, so as to bring the whole 
society more completely into working 
order. 

“Our main practical objects hitherto 
have been agreeable intercourse and men- 
talimprovement. One of the chief wants 
in our sparsely-inhabited farming-districts 
is that of a right-minded and efficient pub- 
lic opinion; and this we hope to promote by 
a sort of central organization, which with- 
out any reference to other social divisions, 
such as those of church and party, shall be 
felt as a living influence for the right in 
all things.” 


The Sheffield Friendly Union was 
organized on the 15th of September, 
1871. The subscription for member- 
ship is one dollar per annum; but any 
person under sixteen may become a 
member by paying fifty cents. Dan- 
cing and card-playiug are forbidden 
at the rooms. 

At Keene in New Hampshire, the 
Free Reading-Room was established 
thus : — 


“We (by we I mean a few ladies, with 
the advice and encouragement of as many 
gentlemen) have just raised money by 
subscription, and then have hired two fihe, 
large rooms. These we have furnished 
comfortably, hanging the walls with good 
engravings, among which, by the way, 
are some of the pretty premiums given by 
the OLtp AND NEw last year. The front- 
room, with a western exposure, we use as 
areading-room. This we keep constantly 
warmed, and opened to the male public. 
We keep it supplied with all the current 
literature of the day, and a sufficient vari- 
ety of daily and weekly newspapers. We 
also keep a janitor constantly there to see 
that order is preserved, and our property 
respected, and things made comfortable. 
We keep, also, pens, ink, and paper on 
hand; so that one can step in when he 
pleases, and write a note or a letter. 

“In the evening we open our second 
room, which is furnished with every conceiv- 
able game, excepting cards and billiards. 
The directors make themselves responsible 
for the good order and comfort of this room, 
and arrange to have two ladies there every 
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evening, of sufficient age and character to 
act as a police force among the boys, and 
also whose business it is to help along the 
amusements of the evening, and make 
those who come there feel at home. We 
often have a room full, say sixty. Our vis- 
itors are mostly young men from sixteen 
(we do not admit any younger than that) 
to twenty. Many of them are rough, 
coarsely-dressed fellows, sometimes out at 
elbows; but they always come scrupulously 
clean, and we never have had the least ap- 
proach to any noisy or ungentlemanly be- 
havior, excepting once or twice, when it so 
happened that no ladies were present. 

“This is our second winter. We are glad 
to find the attendance in the reading-room 
increasing. Several young men who only 
cared for the games, last winter, we now 
find lingering in the reading-room. We 
are trying to introduce something a 
little more elevating than checkers and 
backgammon into our amusements, this 
winter; and once a week we advertise 
some entertainment. We have had a 
vocal concert, reading aloud, an exhibition 
of a magic-lantern with some valuable 
astronomical views, experiments with the 
air-pump, and a ‘social sing.’ On most 
of these evenings, our rooms have been 
crowded. We have arranged for several 
more of these entertainments, and shall 
probably continue them through the winter. 
And here I wish to bear my testimony to 
the heartiness with which every one re- 
sponds to our call upon him or her for help 
in our work. As far as my experience 
goes, what knowledge, science, musical 
talent, or powers of entertaining, we have 
in our ‘Bromwich,’ are at the service of 
our Social Union, and, perhaps, a reasonar 
ble share of the money, when we consider 
the thousand and one calls every one has 
upon his purse nowadays. 

“The capabilities of such an institution 
are without limit. I do not think you have 
overstated them in your story; but the one 
thing needed to draw them all out, and 
make the most of them, is hard to find; and, 
without, it the good accomplished must 
bear the proportion of a farthing-candle to 
the sun. Send us two ruling spirits, one a 
man, and one woman, who can each devote 
themselves to this work, and who have the 
rare gift of making other people work, and 
in ten years we will show you a regener- 
ated town. We could not, even then, re- 
form the confirmed old soakers; but we 
could save the generation of boys now 
growing up into men from following in 
their footsteps. Intemperance is the crying 
evil of our town. We started our Social 
Union as a temperance movement, al- 


though, of course, that was the last thing 
we said to the young men whom we in- 
vited to come to our rooms. 

“Tt is too soon to see any results from 
this thing; but I cannot but feel that it 
must be already doing something, and am 
hopeful that it may yet be made to do a 
great deal more.” 


From Meadville, Penn., comes this 
letter: — 


‘We have our ‘Home,’ which we try to 
make attractive by cheap and wholesome 
meals, and comfortable lodging, by a cor- 
dial welcome, a neat parlor with an open 
grate of blazing coals, papers, books, and 
facilities for innocent games, &c. We 
temperance ladies bestow a great deal of 
interest and care in nursing it into what we 
hope will be a power for good among us. 
We have had some encouragement in our 
enterprise, but not enough to save us from 
anxiety about ‘making the two ends 
meet.’ But we hope on, and shall perse- 
vere in our enterprise if possible. We 
have daily testimonials that it meets a 
need. Young farmers from the country 
come in, and say how much better it is 
than a noisy hotel; and we know that they 
are more safe there, and go home in better 
condition than from the former place. 

**T have entire confidence in the success- 
ful result of steady, persistent work for a 
good cause. Somehow, in the eternal order 
of things, through it, things do come right 
at last, and when one least expects it.” 


Leicester is a manufacturing and 
agricultural town in Worcester Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, with a population 
of about three thousand people, of 
whom, perhaps, one-half reside in the 
central village. There is an academy 
of reputation for boys and girls there. 
The following report of its Social 
Union will cover some points not 
alluded to in the other letters we 
have cited, and makes suggestions for 
imitation in similar towns. 


* At last, however, we determined to 
‘ throw ourselves on the country;’ and ac- 
cordingly we hired the Town Hall, and 
advertised a free band concert. The even- 
ing was pleasant; we had a crowded 
house; and, when intermission occurred 
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we broached our plan, which was briefly 
this, — 

“A constitution and by-laws provide 
that any resident of Leicester may become 
amember of the Union on payment of 
one dollar a year, in advance. This pay- 
ment secures a ticket (not transferable) 
good for not less than twelve entertain- 
ments, and for as many more as the Union 
may see fit to give. Children under ten 
are admitted free, provided some one will 
be responsible for their good behavior. All 
strangers visiting Leicester, and guests of 
members, are also admitted free. In no 
case are any single admission-tickets sold. 
All must be members, and must take part. 

* Atevery meeting, a committee of seven 
is appointed to provide the entertainment 
for the next meeting. Any member fail- 
ing to serve must procure a satisfactory 
substitute. Organized on this basis, the 
Union grew rapidly from twenty members 
to two hundred, then to three hundred and 
over; and now it probably takes in all per- 
sons in the town, except a few living in the 
outskirts, and the aged and infirm (who are 
admitted free on complimentary tickets 
given out by an executive committee). 

“We have averaged, thus far, about one 
entertainment every three weeks, always to 
full houses, even on stormy evenings. Our 
treasury has not only enabled us to meet 
all expenses, but has furnished means, in 
addition, to purchase a handsome carpet 
for the stage, and some furniture besides. 

“We have had instrumental and vocal 
concerts, lectures, dramatic entertainments, 
readings, masquerades, tableaux, panto- 
mimes, charades, and picnics (in the grove 
in summer); and the actual expense to 
each person has not exceeded eight and 
one-third cents per evening. All the enter- 
tainments have been excellent, while con- 
stant rotation (each committee nominating 
the committee that succeeds it, and always 
at least a month in advance, in order to give 
plenty of time to get up something new; 
the funds being on call to provide for any 
expense incurred in providing amusements) 
has made the work light: in fact, I think 
no one thus far realizes that there has 
been any work about it.” 


The author of the “New Crusade” 
could go on without end, with such 
illustrations of what, in the life of 
American towns, is actually done to- 
wards improving their social life, 
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and overcoming their evil with good. 
There is no question, then, that some- 
thing is practicable in this direction. 
The success in Leicester, where al- 
most every adult person in the town 
practically joins in the “ Union,” is 
certainly very suggestive. 

What “Our New Crusade” sug- 
gests is such a union among all the 
best meaning people in a small, active 
town, such a mutual consent in aban- 
doning sectarian prejudice, and such 
a willingness to make the least of 
class distinctions, that several of such 
enterprises may be tried at once in 
one town as are now tried in six or 
eight different towns. The author 
suggests, that the founders of these 
enterprises shall try them on a large 
scale rather than a small scale. He 
proposes that they shall create some- 
thing which they need for themselves, 
as well as something which they think 
needed for people poorer than them- 
selves, or more tempted than them- 
selves. 

The author has no right to say that 
precisely such an experiment has been 
tried with success. Had it been tried, 
no word of his would have been needed 
to make it known. But he does 
claim that the reports of the various 
unions brought together here make 
good the bases on which that story is 
built, and which here he repeats : — 

“ First, That the best people in an 
American town can make its social 
arrangements just what they choose. 
Second, In regard to the most knotty 
subject of all, the control of the appe- 
tite for liquor, that evil must be driv- 
en out by good; and that, for the 
stimulus of liquor in our country 
towns, the stimulus of society is the 
simplest substitution.” 
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SIR MARMADUKE’S MUSINGS IN 1875. 


“T won a noble fame; ” 
But envy — primal sin — 
Let vengeful pride come in, 
And ’mid inglorious din 
Sank low my name. 


*T bore a bounteous purse ; 
And beggars by the way 
Then blessed me day by day ; 

But I, grown poor as they,” 
Myself now curse. 


I added friend to friend ; _ 

But now their love is fled: 
Of me they all have said, 

“ His name and fame are dead, 
Slain by his hand.” 


“‘T clasped a woman’s breast ;” 
And well her heart I knew 
Was gentle, loving, true : 
Her fond sweet trust I slew 
By lewd caress. 


Oh that I’d thought it worth, 
All pangs of self-love crossed, 
All worldly honors lost, 
“To gain the heavens at cost 
Of losing earth ”! 


But “now I’m all bereft, 
As when some tower doth fall 
With battlements and wall, 
And bridge and gate and all, 
And nothing left.” 


What damning crime and shame, 
Betraying holiest trust ! 
I’ve bartered love for lust, 
Trod friendship in the dust — 
Judas, my name. MARMADUKE. 
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BY MRS. J. Q. SMITH. 


PART II. 


[Concluded from last Number.} 


FROM MRS. BARTON, MINISTER’S WIFE, IN 
CRANESVILLE, N.H. 


Dear Miss Mowatt, —I have so much to 
tell you of Miss Bruce, that I hardly know 
where to begin. Perhaps it will be best to 
take things chronologically. She came here, 
a few months after she graduated, to open 
a private school; for the town is not large 
enough to support a high school, and the 
public schools are primitive. Her trim fig- 
ure, and cultivated, enthusiastic face, struck 
us pleasantly; but we felt sorry for her, 
as we knew hard work was waiting for 
her. The school was heterogeneous, and 
the schoolroom rude ; but as she said ina 
voice full of fun, when she called to see Mr. 
Barton about some of her arrangements, 
the very first evening, “I don’t mind a 
rough room, but have a constitutional ob- 
jection to expectoration on the floor, and 
pulp-balls and apple-cores sticking fast to 
the walls.” She had hoped to teach the 
higher branches, she said, but found it 
necessary to begin with the rudiments. 
So, the next day, she superintended the 
cleaning of the room by the scholars them- 
selves; and, when they found that was to 
be the consequence of excesses on their 
part, they were careful to keep things in 
order. They liked her from the first ; for 
she was bright and kind, yet firm. Still 
she had little breathing-space for the first 
six months. The scholars were straight 
from the public schools, where they had 
carried things much in their own way ; and 
the girls were not very refined, nor were 
the boys very manly. Indeed, one day, 
driven quite to her wits’-end as to how she 
should manage the boys, she kept half a 
dozen of them after school, and talked with 
them, and asked them to tell her what could 
be done; whereat they solemnly assured her 
that she would have to whip them. She 
looked angry as she related it to me; and 
I can imagine just how her eyes flashed as 
she replied, ‘“‘ Boys, only the coarsest na- 
tures can be governed in that way; and I 
wish you to be gentlemen. I shall never 
whip you; but I shall control you.” She 
has done so, though, as I said, it was six 
months before she held the reins firmly in 
her own hands. At the end of that time, 





the school looked beautifully. Every thing 
was perfectly neat. The scholars were 
dressed with far greater neatness than ever 
before, and sat and moved and studied in 
the best order. ‘‘Now I can begin to 
teach,” she said. Everybody else thought 
she had been teaching all the time, and that 
the children had never learned so much. 
But they had not been classified at all, and 
were “floundering,” as she expressed it, 
“in cube root, without knowing any thing 
about long-division.”” With all her influ- 
ence, she had a desperate struggle to put 
each in his proper place ; and it was not till 
the close of the first year that this was 
fairly done. She was quite worn out by 
that time, and looked thin and pale. She 
had had ‘to bend all her energies to the 
work, and had had little leisure or thought 
for recreation, except as she had been one 
of the mainstays of the singing-school, and 
the brightest person at the sewing-societies. 
Everybody liked her, and thought she had 
done a great work; but it was not till the 
next year that we clearly understood how 
solid a foundation she had built, and how 
much could be built upon it. Then she 
arranged things in this way. The scholars 
studied only arithmetic, geography, and 
history, besides reading, spelling, and writ- 
ing: so she had plenty of time for each 
lesson, and a half-hour each day for some 
general exercise, —sometimes mental arith- 
metic, sometimes a familiar lesson in natu- 
ral philosophy or chemistry, sometimes the 
reading of a poem, or the discussion of a 
public character. They had formerly stud- 
ied algebra and grammar; but she persuaded 
them to leave the former till they had mas- 
tered arithmetic, and, for the latter,She cor- 
rected them for every wrong expression, 
and gave them exercises in writing some- 
times. This all sounds very simple, no 
doubt; but that was its chief beauty, for it 
was simplicity out of chaos. Then she pro- 
posed that the four brightest scholarsshould 
fit for college. She could manage every 
thing but the Greek; and she pressed Mr. 
Barton into service there. Two of them 
were girls; and she taught them German in 
place of Greek. Some people complained 
that she spent too much time over these 
small classes. ‘“‘ No matter,’ she said cheer- 
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fully to me, ‘‘I know it is right; for these 
are the only scholars who can just now be 
brought to any high standard of cultiva- 
tion; and I am helping the rest nore surely 
by raising their standard than if I worked 
directly upon them.’ Now, I think thata 
very wise remark fora young girl to make; 
and, as the months go by, I see its truth 
more and more. Of course, all the schools 
in town have been raised by this; for she 
will admit no one now who has not reached 
a certain point. Then the teachers are 
awakened a little; and the ideas of neat- 
ness and orderare handed down from older 
brothers and sisters to younger: whereas, 
formerly, the older the scholars, the more 
unmanageable they were. 

Then she proposed that each scholar 
should take some subject, and read care- 
fully every thing to be found upon it, and 
each week one should be selected to relate 
what he had learned. On such days, many 
visitors went into school; and, really, we 
found that we gained much curious infor- 
mation. I remember one of the girls stud- 
ied lace. She read what she could find in 
the encyclopedias; somebody lent her an 
old “‘ Harper;” she collected bits of lace from 
everybody; and, though there is very little 
real lace in town, she managed to show us 
a little sample of nearly twenty different 
varieties. Another tovk glass; described 
the processes of making it, explained the 
difference between cut and pressed glass, 
&c. One of the boys studied Paris so thor- 
oughly, by means of guide-books and maps 
and photographs, that he spoke as if he had 
livedthere years. This wasso encouraging, 
that Miss Bruce mentioned to us a plan she 
had long had in mind for lectures. She 
knew that an expensive course was out of 
question in such a town as ours. But she 
thought we might “utilize the local talent,” 
she said. Mr. Barton, and the Baptist min- 
ister, a young collegian who was teaching 
the winter school, the doctor, three of the 
schoolboys, two of the neighboring minis- 
ters, and an eccentric old farmer who has 
many shrewd thoughts, were solicited; and 
each agreed to give one lecture. The choir 
agreed to give a concert, and her scholars 
an exhibition: so for six months we had an 
entertainment once a fortnight, alternating 
with our sewing-circles. The tickets for 
the course were only a dollar; and besides 
paying expenses, and a few dollars to each 
lecturer, we had fifty dollars left, with 
which we were able to form the nucleus of 
a public library. It was very little, to be 
sure; but it was something, and, when we 
had fairly begun, quite a number of peo- 
ple —some who had moved to the city, 
&c.— helped, till we had some two hun- 
dred volumes. By paying fifty cents a 


year, any one could use the books. One of 
the scholars offered to be librarian: so we 
are able to adda little every year; and you 
would hardly think such a small thing 
could do so much for the intelligence of the 
Village as it has done. 

Her next bright idea was in regard to a 
museum. We had avery simple case of 
shallow drawers made, to be kept in the 
library-room. Then she enlisted all the 
scholars, and they enlisted all the younger 
brothers and sisters, till all the children in 
town were engaged in making collections. 
She went to walk with her own scholars, 
and showed them so many interesting 
things, and talked to them so entertaining- 
ly, that they were on fire with enthusiasm. 
They gathered cocoons and butterflies, and 
birds’ nests and eggs. They are making 
what I think will be in a few years a com- 
plete herbarium of all the plants in town, 
Through the aid of the farmers, they have 
a fine collection of cross-sections of all kinds 
of woods in the vicinity. They have speci- 
mens of ail the rocks in the neighborhood; 
and, indeed, this is a fine geological locality, 
we find. I do not believe there is a better 
local museum anywhere. Last winter we 
were so successful with our lectures, that 
we were able to have a naturalist from 
abroad for a day and evening this summer; 
and he says he could hardly have believed, 
without seeing, that we could have made 
so thorough a collection in so short a time. 

This museum has given an impulse to 
everybody. Some are collecting stamps, 
some coins, some are studying the history 
of the town, and collecting relics. The col- 
lections are not inuch in themselves; but it 
has been a wonderful benefit to set people 
thinking of something outside their daily 
work. My husband says he can see the dif- 
ferent intelligence in the faces in church; 
and he feels inspired himself to write his 
sermons more carefully, for he feels they 
will be better appreciated than formerly. 

The young people from fifteen to eigh- 
teen — just the set, in fact, who attend Miss 
Bruce’s school—have usually spent the 
winter evenings chiefly in kissing-parties., 
This seems so absurd, that Mr. Barton and 
I were half inclined to think, with Miss 
Bruce, that even dancing would be better, 
But, of course, that was out of the ques- 
tion; and she thought the matter over very 
carefully, I assure you, quite at a loss how 
to influence them. Her plan was unique, 
atleast. First, she offered to teach them the 
constellations one evening in a week; and 
they thought that no end of fun. Another 
evening, each week, she gave a party on her 
own responsibility, in her schoolroom. I 
cannot tell you how much thought she gave 
to these parties. She contrived every even- 
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ing to have some new, bright game that 
would interest them, and set their wits 
at work. She never waited till one was 
threadbare till she introduced a new one. 
The parties closed at ten; and then, of 
course, the boys had the fun of going home 
with the girls. Thescholars enjoyed them- 
selves so much, that it set us all thinking 
seriously, whether, if older people thought 
half as earnestly about amusing the young 
as they do about correcting them, if the 
faults would not correct themselves. For 
you see, up to this time, Miss Bruce had 
never hinted to one of the pupils that she 
had any objection to kissing-parties; but 
they enjoyed hers so much better, that they 
began to invite her to their own parties, 
that “‘they might have a good time.” It 
was a great tax on her; for it required much 
ingenuity to provide something attractive 
each evening: still she would not refuse. 
And, after all, there were not many; for 
there: was singing-school once a week, a 
lecture or sewing-circle once, star-gazing 
once, Miss Bruce’s party once; and even 
these lively young people found that dissi- 
pation enough. Poor Miss Bruce, however, 
had only stormy evenings to herself; for, 
you know, there was a prayer-meeting one 
evening; and then, anxious to help the older 
set of young people, she had proposed a 
reading-circle. About twenty-five belonged 
to this, including the teachers, the ministers 
and their wives, and such other people as 
had any literary tastes. We read, and dis- 
cussed what we read, and had a very pleas- 
ant time. But it was too much for Miss 
Bruce. Luckily, it now required no labor 
for her to govern her school; and the schol- 
ars were not sufficiently advanced for her 
to need to study her lessons much. Still 
the going-out every night in the week was 
hard, especially as the good running-order 
of so many things depended on her. Most 
people did not suspect the thought she was 
obliged to give to what they supposed to be 
her amusements. She kept all that out of 
sight; and few realized how many bright 
ideas and suggestions came from her, she 
mentioned them so naturally, as if casually, 
though she had often lain awake the night 
before, thinking of them. The result was 
what might have been expected. At the 
end of the second year, she broke down, was 
ill all summer; and we thought we should 
have togive herup. But, as her school was 
now so easy, the doctor at last consented 
to her resuming it, if she would promise not 
to go out evenings at all till she was quite 
strong, and then never more than twice a 
week. That troubled her, and troubled the 
parents; fog they feared things would go 
back to the old routine. But first the 
lectures were arranged as before: others 
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could manage now, as she had planned the 
previous winter. The singing-school and 
sewing-society went on as of old; the read- 
ing-club was established; and the scholars, 
anxious to ape their elders, had already set 
on foot.one of theirown. They cared less 
for kissing-games than they had before they 
had had a taste of something better. Then 
ten of us older ladies agreed to take turns, 
and, once a fortnight, contrive some sensible, 
rational entertainment for the young peo 

ple. So every thing has gone on as nicely 
as possible; and to this moment the young 
folks think they gave up eternally kissing 
of their own accord. 

You see what a power Miss Bruce is in 
ourtown. When she was so feeble that she 
could do nothing outside of school, and we 
were keeping up her old habits, she would 
say half sadly, but wholly thankfully (if 
your mathematics will allow such a state- 
ment), ‘*‘The worker dies; but the work 
goeson.’” Thatis very nice; but she is not 
yet dead, by any means. She is strong and 
well, and constantly contriving something 
new and bright. But I have written inter- 
minably, and must not begin any new 
stories. 

With the friendliest feeling towards one 
of Miss Bruce’s friends, I am, 

Emma Barton. 





FROM HELEN’S AUNT RUTH. 


My Dear Miss Mowatt, —Knowing you to 
be Helen’s friend, I have thought, after 
considerable hesitation, that it could not be 
wrong for me to tell you some things which 
have made her life very hard. Helen is like 
her own mother; but my brother’s second 
wife is quite a different person, and she has 
great influence over him: so, for all their 
wealth and their beautiful house, Helen 
has no home. They mean to be kind to her; 
but her mother does not understand her, 
and her father sees her very little. Helen 
is so timid and shrinking, that she found 
the fashionable parties she was expected to 
attend intolerable. Finally, she ventured 
to speak to me about some things, and ask 
my advice. It was only then that I learned 
I was right in what I had feared, — that her 
home was very wncongenial. To you, who 
know Helen’s delicacy, and high sense of 
honor, it is perhaps unnecessary to say that 
the subject has not been mentioned again 
between us. She wished to go away, —to 
teach, to study, to do any thing, and so 
escape the friction. Perhaps it would have 
been best; but when I spoke to her father 
about it, as she wished, he was very unwill- 
ing. He consented, however, to let her 
lead a freer life at home. Her mother, who 
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is really good-natured, made no serious ob- 
jection, though she considers it unnatural 
and ridiculous for Helen to live so quietly, 
at any rate, until she has secured a hus- 
band. 

At first, it was very dull for my dear girl. 
There was little enough in this town to in- 
terest her. She kept on faithfully with her 
music, which she loves above every thing. 
Everybody encouraged that; though her 
mother thought it absurd for any one who 
could already play so exquisitely to prac- 
tise so many hours a day on classical inusic, 
which it was a bore tohear. However, her 
heart was in it, and she persevered. It 
was a change to her to go to the city twice 
a week for lessons and concerts. Then she 
practised five or six hours a day, and en- 
joyed it. She had, however, no outside 
interests. Both in mind and cultivation, 
she was too much above most of the girls 
in the village to find them companions; and 
she was too shy to take the lead with them, 
even if she had had the power, which I 
think she had not. There is much in her; 
but it is inarticulate. She expresses herself 
only in music. Though she has a fine mind, 
I doubt if even her thoughts often take any 
shape. So, though she was amiable to all, 
and was, indeed, in a certain way, a favorite 
with all, she was really alone: she felt use- 
less, and correspondingly forlorn. Even 
her music, she said, did her good, to be 
sure; but nobody else cared for it. This 
was not quite true, however: everybody 
was delighted, and clamored for more, 
when she played light pieces, her touch 
was so delicate, and her time so true. And, 
even in a small village like this, a few, per- 
haps a dozen, people really enjoyed her 
best music. Of course, they found each 
other out gradually. 

Our clergyman and his wife both have a 
cultivated taste for music: the lady, indeed, 
played finely till household and parish 
cares crowded too much. There is another 
family, where the three or four brothers 
and sisters all sing extremely well; and 
there are a number of people who have 
taste without cultivation; some whose 
means will not allow them to go to the city 
for the concerts they could so well appreci- 


ate. This makes rather an anomalous col- 


lection of persons: still there is the same 
true spirit in all. (There is, indeed, little 
society in the village. My brother’s family 
have an extensive acquaintance in the city, 
which accounts for the constant round of 
parties they attend.) 

Gradually a series of little private con- 
certs has been instituted, in which the very 
best music is played. Helen is naturally 
the chief dependence for these. Theclergy- 
man’s wife usually finds time to learn some 


little but really good thing; and the family 
of singers contribute several songs. Then 
there is often some musical person visiting 
in town, who will help, and so furnish a 
little variety. . These concerts are held 
once a fortnight in my brother’s large 
drawing-rooms; and no one is invited 
who is not known really to enjoy classical 
music; for Helen is morbidly afraid of bor- 
ing anybody. Occasionally a quadrille- 
band is invited to add a new feature to the 
entertainment; and then a less select circle 
of friends is invited. In the two years 
since these concerts have been arranged, 
the musical taste of the village has been so 
improved, that now the drawing-rooms are 
full every evening. People began to be in- 
terested the evenings when the quaidrille- 
band played, and gradually showed so 
much interest, that Helen would invite 
them to the more private concerts. 

There are several invalids in town who 
would enjoy these concerts, but cannot at- 
tend them. To them Helen often gues, and 
plays by the hour together. 

Many people wished her to give lessons 
to their children; but she only consented, at 
first, in the case of a blind girl who has 
great musical talent, by which she will one 
day support herself. At last, she found out 
two little girls, sisters, who showed such 
eagerness to listen to her playing, and had 
clearly so much ability, that she wanted to 
help them too. But they had no piano. 
She did not like to ask her father for so ex- 
pensive a present: so she then determined 


to take scholars enough to pay for it her- © 


self. This was really hard work ; and, for 
the first time, she had the pleasant con- 
sciousness of accomplishing something for 
others by self-sacrifice. (She had, indeed, 
often sacrificed herself before in going to 
parties and making calls with her mother; 
but to her that seemed to end in nothing. ) 
The work she has actually done in giving 
lessons is far beyond what she herself sus- 
pects. She is an unusual teacher; yet, 
because it is only by music that she can ex- 
press thought, I am sure she would have 
been a good teacher in nothing else. Musi- 
cal expression, however, is so far beyond 
most of her pupils, that, while I believe 
her power there is invaluable, that influ- 
ence seems as yet latent. The real benefit 
of what she has done so far lies in her in- 


fluence on the character of her scholars.. 


Her playing is so accurate, so true, and she 
requires such precision of them, that their 
music becomes a kind of conscience to 
them. There is a certain accuracy in all 
they do, not in music alone, which is very 
noticeable. Some of them arg unconscious 
whence it comes; and I do not think Helen 
herself knows it, yet I have watched too 
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carefully to be mistaken. I have seen the 
characters of these children changing from 
month to month. It is seldom, you know, 
that children are trained to do things per- 
fectly ; and to do one thing well is of itself 
an education in every other. 

You will think, perhaps, Helen has 
really accomplished very little. She has 
done no very noticeable work, it is true. 
She has been kind and good to many peo- 
ple; yet she has never visited the poor or 
sick particularly. She has shrunk within 
herself so much, that, if she were less 
sweet, she would be morbid. I really think 
she has been wrong in avoiding society so 
much; yet in pursuing music thoroughly, 
instead of superficially, she has done very 
clean work; and, though there may be little 
of it, that little will never need to be done 
over again. 

I love her dearly; and she has been so 
much to me, that I might write a eulogy 
upon her, but I thought it would be fairer 
to speak of her more general influence. 

With love, though I have not seen you, 

RutH THRALE. 





FROM MRS. AMORY, ONE OF THE GIRLS’ OLD 
TEACHERS. 


My Dear Gir!,—I am sorry I cannot tell 
you much of Jenny Brown: and yet I 
suppose I know more than any one else; 
for we are really friends, and she writes to 
me sometimes. Her life has been sad and 
hard. I do not believe that any one of you 
girls, not even Mary Fox, has needed so 
much courage. But Jenny absolutely will 
not talk about herself; and no one has been 
with her who could tell us any thing. 
Her father has been an invalid ever since 
she left school. The family are very poor; 
and I think the burden of support must 
have fallen almost wholly on her. But, 
of course, no one could have so little deli- 
cacy as to ask: so we simply suspect that. 

I am sorry that she has not found a 
better position. She has been teaching 
constantly in out-of-the-way districts in 
small towns. I visited her school once, 
and could have cried to think of her buried 
in such a place. It was like Charlotte 
Bronté and Haworth. She is both too 
humble and too shy to find a better place 
for herself. We have tried to help her; but 
her want of accomplishments has stood in 
her way, and, also, the want of those little 
external marks of a lady, which Jenny, 
poor child ! could not have from her very 
simple home-training, and yet which are 
really so desirable. Then she is not enthu- 
siastic, like Molly Bruce, for instance, and 
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could not stir up a whole town in the same 
way. Her school was a good one. The order 
was perfect; and the lessons were recited 
without a failure: yet there was a very 
sad quietness about it all. That she does 
good work, I am sure; and I know those 
children will always be better for having 
come in contact with a true, high-minded 
woman like her; but I cannot help feeling 
that she has not yet found her true work. 
I hoped she would write some day; but, of 
course, it is too soon to expect that. Be- 
sides, if she does write, she is sure to do so 
with such strict secrecy, that we should 
never suspect it. I once said to her that I 
had always thought she would write. She 
looked at me with her sad gray eyes, and 
auswered, “‘I do not think any one ought 
to write, Mrs. Amory, unless there is some- 
thing pleasant to say, —something, I mean, 
that will help to make people happier. 
And I can find no answer to all my hard 
questions: I have found nothing satisfying 
to say.” Was that not a fine thought fora 
girl of twenty-one? Perhaps she will never 
write; but, if she does, it will not be for 
money, no matter how hard pressed she may 
be in her weary, daily life; and it will not 
be for fame, of which she will never think: 
it will be from the genuine spirit within. 

You see, I can tell you nothing she has 
done. She has only stood in her place, 
doing each day’s duty as it came; sacrifi- 
cing her life to an uncongenial work; sacri- 
ficing the payment of that work to the 
support of friends, who, however dearly 
loved, cannot fail to be in many ways un- 
congenial to a girl so sensitive, and of such 
naturally delicate tastes. She has lived 
in poverty, without companions, without 
books, without any thing around her to lift 
her up, or enrich her life. She has been 
forced, by her keen intellect, to grapple 
with problems with no one at hand, not 
even a book, to help her to answer one of 
the baffling questions which have risen 
before her day after day. You girls who 
loved and admired her so will not be hurt, 
if I say that the reason her three-years’ 
record will be so much less satisfactory 
than that of the rest is, that we see in her 
life a smaller arc of a very much larger 
‘circle. Where the powers to be developed 
are so many, the growth must be slower. 
She may never do any work we shall know 
about, indeed, she may never do at all the 
work we believe she could do; but she will 
be what she is, and she will do no false 
work, no make-believe work: and it is 
much to abstain from doing the wrong, 
even if we cannot do the right. 

Do let me see your package of letters 
when they have all come in. Dear girls, I 
was so fond and proud of them all! and I 
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know they have been doing so beautifully 
since the day when Jenny read her vale- 
dictory on ‘‘ Wider Horizons.”’ Her hori- 
zon, outwardly, has been narrowest of all; 
but perhaps, like Mrs. Browning, — 


“ Her spirit and her God may be 
Her seaward hill, her boundless sea.” 


In haste, Annie; for you know we are 
always as busy as bees here. 
Your loving old friend, 
M. E. Amory. 


Thus we had a glimpse of what 
the dear girls of "71 were doing. 
There was only one who really had 
a mission; only three or four who 
seemed to have a sphere; still, you 
see, there were no idle ones among 


them ; and they were all as good and 
winning as in the days when I fell 
in love with them every one. 

One thing struck us in most of the 
letters. If our girls were them- 
selves charming to live with, it 
seemed to us that they also lived 
with charming people. Was it that 
which made it so easy for them to be 
charming, or was it that their own 
influence had helped to make the 
other people charming ? 

This was only one class; and they 
were not extraordinary girls, simply 
the “dearest girls in the world;” 
and, as I said before, I fell in love 
with every one of them. 


THE SAND PHILOSOPHER. 


BY LOUISE STOCKTON. 


In a history of “The Social Organ- 
izations of Philadelphia,” published 
by Caleb Parrish in 1848, for private 
circulation, he thus mentions the sub- 
ject of this sketch in the chapter 
devoted to the famous Lafayette As- 
sembly, p. 220:— 


** One of the most prominent members of 
this club was Dr. George L. Newman, or 
the ‘Sand Philosopher’ as he was called by 
familiar friends. He deserves more espe- 
cial notice than our space permits, not 
merely because of his peculiarities, but 
also as a man of sound learning, of excel- 
lent if whimsical character, and social 
influence. He is now, perhaps, best re- 
membered as a quaint humorist given to 
the practice of eccentricities; and by his 
peculiar and strict system of frugality, 
which not only freed him from the necessity 
of daily labor, but also enabled him, with a 
very small income, to be a friend to the 
needy, and a supporter of the liberal arts. 
Many anecdotes of him are in circulation, 
which, it is to be hoped, will yet be collected 
iu a permanent form. He was the author 


of the aphorisms painted over Dr. Hey- 
wood’s parlor, and which are as follows: — 

** * Life is what we make it: it is therefore 
rational to demand nothing beyond our 
own powers or natures. Happiness is 
governed by our expectations rather than 
by our realizations: it is therefore wise to 
look only for the probable.’ 

** As Dr. Newman, unlike the majority of 
the makers of maxims, lived up to his 
principles, he had some right to maintain 
this truth.” 


There is also some mention of the 
Sand Philosopher in the biographies 
of his friends and fellow-members of 
the assembly. Many stories are yet 
told in old families of him; but little 
is now generally known of this once 
conspicuous member of society. 

Dr. Newman was born Feb. 29, 
1784, at Cedar Run, near Titusville, 
Crawford County, New Jersey. His 
family was on both sides highly rep- 
utable, but by no means wealthy, 
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His mother, who was a Miss Gardiner, 
died when he was a child of three 
years; but his father, although closely 
engaged in the hard life of a country 
physician, paid much attention to his 
education, and, desiring that he should 
adopt his own profession, sent him, 
when about twenty years of age, to 
Philadelphia to study medicine. It 
was at this time that he became a 
member of the Lafayette Assembly, 
and formed associations that must 
have had a decided influence upon his 
future. The few who remember this 
club will recall it as a body of jovial 
and learned old gentlemen, who en- 
joyed the present as heartily as they 
praised the past. If they were to be 
believed, social etiquette died with 
the Madison administration; beauty, 
with the ladies who flocked to Aaron 
Burr's trial; and statesmanship, with 
the Revolutionary politicians. They 
told with admiration of Miss Pater- 
son’s determination to outrank cer- 
tain of her friends who had married 
French noblemen, and laughed at her 
planning her introduction to Jerome 
Bonaparte when on horseback, looking 
her prettiest. This and other stories 
were told as evidences of spirit; but 
these old gentlemen had no patience 
with the enterprise of more modern 
belles. In fact, they were such a 
peculiar set of elderly people, that 
they saw no brightness nor vitality in 
their latter days to equal those of 
their youth ; and, if they were to be 
believed, good manners and sound 
learning were becoming almost as 
scarce upon the earth as they are, upon 
the moon, where neither can be much 
cultivated. In spite of their recollec- 
tion of these better days, the club- 
rooms were always alive with a certain 
stately mirth, and an eager interest 
in all the questions of the day. 
When Dr. Newman became a member, 
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it had lost much of its political char- 
acter; and, when it gave a private 
reception to Gen. Lafayette in 1824, 
had little but its name to remind 
any one that it had ever had partisan 
proclivities. Soon after this it re- 
moved from the old club-rooms on 
Market, above Second Street, to Dr. 
Heywood’s residence on Third Street, 
and pronounced its own sentence of 
death by the passage of a by-law pro- 
hibiting the admission of any new 
members. 

While young Newman was fre- 
quenting the club, where he always 
found some one ready to gossip on 
politics, science, or social affairs, pur- 
suing at the same time the less 
fascinating business of studying at 
the university, he was shocked by 
the news of his father’s sudden 
death from heart-disease. This great 
loss, coming at this time, decided 
the future philosopher’s life, as it 
left him free to decide upon his 
career; and the story of his decision 
is characteristic. His ideas of the 
uses of life were already very definite; 
and he resolved that his first aim 
would be to become independent of 
drudgery. Theoretically he liked 
his profession ; he was interested in 
its literature and speculations; but 
he heartily disliked the practice of 
it. Disease as a study of the viola- 
tions of law was, he asserted, scien- 
tifically interesting; but the intro- 
duction of the human element in 
the shape of a patient meant misery, 
and perhaps defeat. It was practi- 
cally a profession for the philan- 
thropist or money-maker ; and he was 
neither. As it is said that Dr. 
Nathaniel Chapman, noticing him 
leaving his class during a lecture 
upon contagious diseases, paused to 
say that he “prayed that the Lord 
might have mercy upon that young 
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man’s small-pox patients,” his decis- 
ion not to practise might not have 
been unwise. After this, the question 
of a livelihood presented itself. His 
inheritance consisted of a small 
house, a few acres of ground, and 
five or six hundred dollars a year. 
It was clearly not difficult to decide 
upon his financial condition; and, 
having accomplished this, he next 
considered himself. He was not in 
debt, he was young, healthy, not ex- 
travagant, and had no one dependent 
upon him. He then made a detailed 
analysis of his tastes, a copy of which 
still exists. He decided that, — 


“ He liked ease and quiet. 

“ He liked books and study. 

“ He enjoyed his friends. 

“ He disliked acquaintances. 

“ He liked country life. 

“ He liked city associations. 

“ He liked to help others. 

‘“ He disliked to be helped. 

“Tt was imperative that he should 
‘have true independence of thought 
and action at any cost.” 


A rich man may, perhaps, afford to 
indulge such a decided individuality ; 
but poorer people are generally 
obliged to allow circumstances to 
shape their lives, and snatch as they 
best can whatever personal freedom 
is ‘possible. Our young philosopher 
knew this; but he also reflected that 
wealth was comparative; that what 
was poverty to Dives would be riches 
to Lazarus; and that it might be pos- 
sible for him to adapt his needs to 
his income, if his income was not 
flexible enough to cover his needs. 

Having come to this conclusion, he 
set himself to the serious considera- 
tion of what his absolute mental and 
physical necessities were, of their rela- 
tive importance, and the possibility 
of supplying them. 
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He needed, in brief, — 


A home. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Books. 

Newspapers. 

The means to be hospitable. 
The means to use city comforts. 


As he preferred a country life, the 
home was already secured; but he 
also wanted to be able to visit the 
city, to hear lectures, to see books 
and pictures, to retain his connection 
with the club, and, in brief, to keep 
up intercourse with the world ; and 
so, after his estimate for taxes, re- 
pairs, and incidental expenses for his 
roof-tree, his next item seemed his 
visits to the city. After this came 
an allowance for books, &c., leaving 
a very small balance for food, house- 
hold expenses, and clothing. These 
are items not to be ignored; but Dr. 
Newman valued them by comparison, 
knowing, that, while certain en- 
cyclopeedias and rare prints were of 
primary importance to him, food 
meant little more than nourishment, 
and clothing simply comfort and a 
proper appearance, so it was possible 
to economize upon these items with 
good effect. That he systematically 
did so was proved in after-years by 
the bills of fare he offered his guests. 
These bills included three styles of 
dinner: the “everyday,” the “ Sun- 
day,” and the “ governors’.” The 
first consisted of fresh meat, roast 
potatoes, beans or rice, and oat or 
Indian meal mush with milk for 
dessert. The next substituted fish 
for meat, gave a third vegetable, and 
for dessert a baked rice-pudding. The 
“ governors’ ”” dinner resembled this, 
except that it added coffee or fruit to 
the dessert. This last meal was at 


one time called the “ holiday dinner ; ” 

















but the name had been changed in 
honor of three governors, who had at 
different times chosen it, being accus- 
tomed, the doctor said, to luxurious 
modes of living. It was probable 
that the doctor’s sense of humor had 
much to do with this arrangement; 
but habit and economy first prompted 
him to adopt the system, and then 
humor laid it in detail before his 
guests. 

He had, however, one extravagance, 
and was in the habit of saying, that, 
no matter how little his dinners were 
liked, no smoker could despise his 
tobacco. As might be expected, he 
had his theories upon this subject, as 
upon all others; and his friends had 
to listen, even if they did not adopt 
them. Pipes, he held, like a lady’s 
dresses, had their own times and 
uses. Meerschaums were not to be 
smoked in the dark, or walking; for, 
although their impregnation with oil 
affected the flavor, their real appeal 
was to the eye; and they could not be 
properly appreciated, unless there was 
sufficient light and leisure to allow a 
critical observation of the color and 
shading. In the summer, he preferred 
briar-wood, or perhaps corn-cob pipes, 
with stems made of rose-branches, 
for his evening smoking. He fancied 
that these had a peculiar taste, that 
harmonized with the impressions pro- 
duced by the hour and season upon 
the other senses. When he walked, 
he used clay pipes, numbers of which 
were stuck about in his trees, where 
he had placed and forgotten them; 
for then tobacco became a secondary 
enjoyment, and all he needed in a 
pipe was lightness. He never used 


cigars, except when ladies were visit- 
ing him, and then he never smoked 
pipes ; for he said, that, although they 
might tolerate and even like cigars, 
no one but a smoker could endure 
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the rankness of a pipe. He had 
some rules concerning tobacco; but 
these I cannot authenticate. 

One of his best known idiosyncra- 
sies, but one he was always reluctant 
to talk about, related to his library. 
He could not, of course, afford any 
extravagance in buying books; but as 
he spent most of the year at home, 
where he had no access to public 
libraries, he was obliged to rely upon 
his own for new reading, and for 
works of reference. The newspapers 
and magazines kept him informed of 
all new works; but he very rarely 
bought or read any until he was sure 
of their merit. A new book, he said, 
was like a wife : it had to be taken upon 
experiment, and then made the best 
of, and he had no time for ventures. 
He had, however, systemized his 
purchases. He kept a record of each 
year’s publications; and, as each list 
became three years old, he made a 
selection from it, and bought accord- 
ingly. Then, being a practical com- 
munist in such matters, and believing 
that any reader should make a book 
his own in five years, at the expira- 
tion of this period, he made a second 
selection from each list, and gave 
away all he did not need for refer- 
ence. He used great discretion in 
giving, and sometimes held books 
over for years, waiting for the appear- 
ance of the right ones upon whom to 
bestow them. He did not care 
whether he knew them or not, so 
that they were recommended as the 
proper recipients. In this way, not a 
few students and reading men and 
women have been surprised by pack- 
ages of books, sometimes not even 
knowing from whom they came. His 
magazines he brought to the city 
with him; and, as they were rarer 
treats then than now, he used to put 
them in his pocket when he visited 
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"his friends, and offer them, as if it 

had been suddenly suggested to him. 

In the days in which Dr. Newman 
lived, one dollar bought as much as 
three will do now; but, although he 
lived with ease upon his income, he 
was never able to afford the luxury 
of awife. It is a question whether 
one was necessary to his comfort ; for 
his old housekeeper attended to his 
home without offering any criticism 
upon his habits, and he could have 
needed little family affection, or com- 
panionship. 

Still the philosopher was by no 
means insensible to impressions ; and 
there can be little doubt but that he 
would at one time have probably 
resigned his independence, had he 
been a richer man. It is not easy to 
predicate upon love-affairs; but it is 
safe to assume that a man of forty 
will choose a girl under twenty, and 
the doctor was no exception to the 
rule. In fact, he forgot his philos- 
ophy in this matter altogether, and 
made as unsuitable a choice as was 
possible. The young lady was an 
Arch-street Quakeress, educated very 
strictly, and with few ideas outside of 
her own experiences. She shared 
none of his tastes; she knew nothing 
of his pursuits; and, had she been 
transplanted from the generous com- 
fort of her father’s house to the strict 
frugality governing that belonging to 
the Sand Philosopher, she must 
have either revolutionized his habits, 
or have reluctantly conformed to 
them. Happily she was spared either 
alternative; for whether it was that 
her lover became aware of the want 
of congeniality between them, or 
hesitated at the prospect of the possi- 
ble exertion he might be forced to 
make to support her, is not known, 
but he resigned all claim to her; and 
she soon after married “in meeting,” 
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and, as the wife of a rich Chester 
County farmer, became a prominent 
preacher, and also a leader in the anti- 
slavery work. Years after, when the 
impression she had made upon him 
had faded away, the doctor used to 
refer to this episode in his experience 
with a whimsical sense of what he 
had possibly escaped; and, dwelling 
upon the relative influence they might 
have exerted over one another, he 
would speculate upon the question, 
whether the meeting would have lost 
its preacher, and Shakspeare have 
gained a scholar, or whether he would 
have been harboring run-away slaves, 
and, wearing a broad-brim, would 
have forsaken his club and other 
worldly temptations. But our philos- 
opher was not intended for a lover, 
a martyr, or reformer, but fulfilled his 
own mission quietly and usefully, 
solving the question that so many 
have asked, Whether it is possible to 
live a life that is independent of 
circumstances, and yet be neither 
selfish nor isolated. He did not 
bury himself as a monk would; nor 
did he shape his character by any 
outside and foreign standard. He was 
not as_ self-conscious nor unsym- 
pathetic as Thoreau; but his life was 
as free from outside perplexities, as 
simple and natural. 

Such an existence would seem de- 
sirable and pleasant, were it not for 
the fact that every thing has its 
price; and Dr. Newman, in his deter- 
mination to free himself from all 
enforced drudgery, deprived himself 
of a needed spur to action. Our 


modern Pegasus, it is unpleasant to 
say, goes best in harness; and, al- 
though Dr. Newman was a close stu- 
dent and original thinker, he lacked 
steady application, and the readiness 
in writing that comes only from prac- 
He had plenty of ambition; 
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and Coleridge could not have excelled 
him in planning; but he also fancied 
that the future had no limits, and so 
allowed his opportunities in the pres- 
ent to pass away unused. He left 
copious notes upon a number of sub- 
jects, methodically arranged for fu- 
ture use, several unfinished articles, 
and a few apparently complete. The 
only papers that are known to exist 
under his own name are upon “The 
Irritability of the Muscular and Ner- 
vous Systems,” one on “ The Conifers 
of New Jersey,” “The Classifications 
made by Cuvier in his Animal King- 
doms,” “The Treatment of Melan- 
cholia,” an article on the ear, and a 
curious but somewhat pedantic treat- 
ise upon “Consecutive Fifths and 
Octaves,” in which he gives some 
valuable scientific facts in the mathe- 
matics of music, and also anticipates 
some of Wagner’s theories. Some 
of his friends seem, at length, to have 
realized that he needed incentive to 
action; and in a letter to Dr. Clag- 
gett of Lynchburg, Va., in 1847, he 
speaks of being stimulated to steady 
work upon certain studies he had 
made in comparative anatomy, and 
of his having decided to go to New 
York to make some necessary re- 
searches. A visit to this city was at 
all times a serjous penance to the 
philosopher. The atmosphere of 
hurry annoyed him; the excitement 
to which a visitor is naturally sub- 
jected wronged him, he said, by 
robbing him of his individuality; 
and the estimate placed upon money 
aroused his moral indignation. He 
states all these reasons at length, in 
this letter, but says that he has been 
“persuaded by his friends, and forced 
by necessity, to overcome them, and 
so proposes to spend a couple of 
weeks in the ‘modern Babel.’ ” 

But it was now, unhappily, too late 
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to begin to work ; for death was close 
at hand, and his harvesting was over. 
He went to New York, spending 
several weeks, and returned home 
the 18th of June, tired, although 
apparently well; and about ten o’clock 
the next morning was found sitting 
dead in his study. A volume of De 
Quincey still rested on his knee; and 
his pipe, not yet cold, had fallen from 
his hand to the table. He might 
possibly have had some warning of 
sudden death, as he had spoken about 
his heart to a medical friend in New. 
York; but he could not have antici- 
pated it so soon. 

Dr. Newman’s portrait represents 
him as tall and slight in figure, with 
blue-gray eyes, gray hair, slight side- 
whiskers, and a decidedly quaint and 
scholarly appearance. He was not a 
handsome man; but he had, it is said, 
a stronger charm, as far as social suc- 
cess is concerned, in fascinating man- 
ners, and a peculiarly bright and 
magnetic smile. He was also unusu- 
ally sympathetic in his social rela- 
tions, having the talent so rare among 
men, and not common among women, 
of understanding a trouble from the 
sufferer’s position, instead of seeing it 
from his own; or, in a word, he could 
put himself in another’s place. 

I do not like to close this sketch 
of Dr. Newman without giving an 
explanation of his title of the “Sand 
Philosopher,” but I can find no satis- 
factory origin for it. It seems to 
have been derived from some joke at 
the club, where it was in common use 
among the members. It will be easy, 
however, for Philadelphians, who 
know how frequently the Jersey men 
are called “ Sand Spaniards” through 
Eastern Pennsylvania, to understand 
that the nickname applied to the 
doctor’s residence, as well as his 
habits. But whatever the joke was, 
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neither it nor the title were dis- 
agreeable to the subject; for he not 
only at times bestowed it upon him- 
self, but at one time published some 


miscellaneous articles in a Phila- 
delphia weekly, under the title of 
“The Sand Philosopher's Cogita- 
tions.” 





A MODEL OLD BACHELOR. 


I po remember an old bachelor: 
His hair was white as marble-dust; his face : ' 
Rosy and rubicund, — but not with wine, 
No, with good nature and with ice-water, 

Which ever as he swigged, he’d smack his lips, 

As who should say, “ There’s no champagne like that: 
That is the beverage God contrived for man.” 

But, oh, he was a jolly bachelor ! 

(A young-old-fellow, as the Germans say.)* f 
He used to play at marbles with the boys ; F 
And though it made him puff and wheeze, (dear m man ! ) j 
To stoop so low, and squat so long, I ween, ' 
And his face glowed like a live coal the while, 
It was to him no martyrdom, oh, no! , 
Not even a penance, but a genuine joy. 

Oh! he was one of God’s old bachelors. 

The twinkling eyes behind his spectacles 

Beamed with a lively interest in his race: 

He knew them all, — each mother’s son of them, 
And every father’s daughter. As he ne’er 

Had known the joys of double blessedness, 

He made the world his wife ; and he would know 
How the good dame her money earned and spent, 
And what she had for dinner: in a word, 

Her household management and discipline. 

Yet was there not a single particle 

Of smallness or of sourness in the man. 

He was a fine old well-kept gilly-flower.? 

My memory few such treasures cherishes 

As that of this warm-hearted, silver-haired, 
Shiny-faced, twinkle-eyed old bachelor. 





C. T. B. 


1 Not exactly, however: their word is Alt-jung-gesell (old-young-fellow). 
3 Query: July-flower? 
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THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


[From exclusive Advance Sheets for OLD AND NEW.] 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
SO SHALL BE MY ENMITY. 


“You shall be troubled no more 
with Winifrid Hurtle.’ So Mrs. 
Hurtle had said, speaking in perfect 
good faith to the man whom she had 
come to England with the view of 
marrying. And then when he had 
said good-by to her, putting out his 
hand to take hers for the last time, 
she declined that. “Nay,” she had 
said: “ this parting will bear no fare- 
well.” 

Having left her after that fashion, 
Paul Montague could not return home 
with very high spirits. Had she in- 
sisted on his taking that letter with 
the threat of the horsewhip, as the 
letter which she intended to write to 
him, — that letter which she had 
shown him, owning it to be the ebul- 
lition of her uncontrolled passion, and 
had then destroyed,— he might, at 
any rate, have consoled himself with 
thinking, that, however badly he might 
have behaved, her conduct had been 
worse than his. He could have made 
himself warm and comfortable with 
anger, and could have assured him- 
self, that, under any circumstances, he 
must be right to escape from the 
clutches of a wildcat such as that. 
But at the last moment she had shown 
that she was no wildcat to him. 
She had melted, and become soft and 
womanly. In her softness she had 
been exquisitely beautiful ; and, as he 
returned home, he was sad, and dissat- 
isfied with himself. He had destroyed 
her life for her, or, at least, had 





created a miserable episode in it, which 
could hardly be obliterated. She had 
said that she was all alone, and had 
given up every thing to follow him; 
and he had believed her. Was he to 
do nothing for her now? She had 
allowed him to go, and, after her fash- 
ion, had pardoned him the wrong he 
had done her. But was that to be 
sufficient for him, so that he might 
now feel inwardly satisfied at leaving 
her, and make no further inquiry as 
to her fate? Could he pass on, and 
let her be as the wine that has been 
drunk, as the hour that has been 
enjoyed, as the day that is past ? 

But what could he do? He had 
made good his own escape. He had 
resolved, that, let her be woman or 
wildcat, he would not marry her; and 
in that he knew he had been right. 
Her antecedents, as now declared by 
herself, unfitted her for such a mar- 
riage. Were he to return to her, he 
would be again thrusting his hand 
into the fire. But his own selfish 
coldness was hateful to him, when he 
thought that there was nothing to be 
done but to leave her desolate and 
lonely in Mrs. Pipkin’s lodgings. 

During the next three or four days, 
while the preparations for the dinner 
and the election were going on, he 
was busy in respect to the American 
railway. He again went down to 
Liverpool, and, at Mr. Ramsbottom’s 
advice, prepared a letter to the board 
of directors, in which he resigned his 
seat, and gave his reasons for resign- 
ing it; adding, that he should reserve 
to himself the liberty of publishing 
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his letter, should at any time the cir- 
cumstances of the railway company 
seem to him to make such a course 
desirable. He also wrote a letter to 
Mr. Fisker, begging that gentleman 
to come to England, and expressing 
his own wish to retire altogether from 
the firm of Fisker, Montague, and 
Montague, upon receiving the balance 
of money due to him, —a payment 
which must, he said, be a matter of 
small moment to his two partners, if, 
as he had been informed, they had 
enriched themselves by the success of 
the railway company in San Fran- 
cisco. When he wrote these letters 
at Liverpool, the great rumor about 
Melmotte had not yet sprung up. 
He returned to London on the day 
of the festival, and first heard of the 
report at the Bear-garden. There he 
found that the old set had for the 
moment broken itself up. Sir Felix 
Carbury had not been heard of for 
the last four or five days; and then 
the whole story of Miss Melmotte’s 
journey, of which he had read some- 
thing in the newspapers, was told to 
him. “We think that Carbury has 
drowned himself,” said Lord Grass- 
lough ; “and I haven’t heard of any- 
body being heartbroken about it.” 
Lord Nidderdale had hardly been 
seen at the club. “He’s taken up 
the running with the girl,” said Lord 
Grasslough. “ What he’ll do now, 
nobody knows. If I was at it, I’d 
have the money down in hard cash 
before I went into the church. He 
was there at the party yesterday, talk- 
ing to the girl all the night, a sort 
of thing he never did before. Nid- 
derdale is the best fellow going; but 
he was always an ass.” Nor had 
Miles Grendall been seen in the club 
for three days. “We’ve got into a 


way of play the poor fellow doesn’t 
like,” said Lord Grasslough; “and 
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then Melmotte won’t let him out of 
his sight. He has taken to dine 
there every day.” This was said 
during the election, on the very 
day on which Miles deserted his 
patron; and on that evening he did 
dine at the club. Paul Montague 
also dined there, and would fain have 
heard something from Grendall as to 
Melmotte’s condition; but the secre- 
tary, if not faithful in all things, was 
faithful, at any rate, in his silence. 
Though Grasslough talked openly 
enough about Melmotte in the smok- 
ing-room, Miles Grendall said never 
a word. 

On the next day, early in the after- 
noon, almost without a fixed purpose, 
Montague strolled up to Welbeck 
Street, and found Hetta alone. 

“Mamma has gone to her pub- 
lisher’s,” she said. “She is writing 
so much now, that she is always going 
there. Who has been elected, Mr. 
Montague?” Paul knew nothing 
about the election, and cared very 
little. At that time, however, the 
election had not been decided. “I 
suppose it will make no difference to 
you whether your chairman be in 
parliament or not?” Paul said that 
Melmotte was no longer a chairman 
of his. “ Are you out of it altogether, 
Mr. Montague?” Yes, as far as it 
lay within his power to be out of it, 
he was out of it. He did not like 
Mr. Melmotte, nor believe in him. 
Then, with considerable warmth, he 
repudiated all connection with the 
Melmotte party, expressing deep re- 
gret that circumstances had driven 
him for a time into that alliance. 
“Then you think that Mr. Melmotte 
 — 

“ Just a scoundrel, that’s all.” 

“ You heard about Felix?” 

“Of course I heard that he was to 
marry the girl, and that he tried to 
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run off with her. I don’t know much 
about it. They say that Lord Nid- 
derdale is to marry her now.” 

“T think not, Mr. Montague.” 

“T hope not, for his sake. At any 
rate, your brother is well out of it.” 

“Do you know that she loves 
Felix? There is no pretence about 
that. Ido think she is good. The 
other night, at the party, she spoke to 
me.” 

“You went to the party, then?” 

“Yes: I could not refuse to go 
when mamma chose to take me. And, 
when I was there, she spoke to me 
about Felix. I don’t think she will 
marry Lord Nidderdale. Poor girl, 
I do pity her! Think what a down- 
fall it will be if any thing happens.” 

But Paul Montague had certainly 
not come there with the intention of 
discussing Melmotte’s affairs; nor 
could he afford to lose the opportunity 
which chance had given him. He 
was off with one love; and now he 
thought that he might be on with 
the other. “ Hetta,” he said, “I am 
thinking more of myself than of her, 
or even of Felix.” 

“ T suppose we all do think more of 
ourselves than of other people,” said 
Hetta, who knew from his voice at 
once what it was in his mind to do. 

“Yes; but I am not thinking of 
myself only. Iam thinking of my- 
self and you. In all my thoughts of 
myself, I am thinking of you too.” 

“T do not know why you should do 
that.” 

“ Hetta, you must know that I love 
you.” 

“Do you?” she said. Of course, 
she knew it. And, of course, she 
thought that he was equally sure of 
her love. Had he chosen to read 


signs that ought to have been plain 
enough to him, could he have doubted 
her love after the few words that had 
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been spoken on that night when Lady 
Carbury had come in with Roger, and 
interrupted them? She could not re- 
member exactly what had been said; 
but she did remember that he had 
spoken of leaving England forever 
in a certain event, and that she had 
not rebuked him; and she remem- 
bered, also, how she had confessed 
her own love to her mother. He, of 
course, had known nothing of that 
confession ; but he must have known 
that he had her heart. So, at least, 
she thought. She had been working 
some morsel of lace, as ladies do when 
ladies wish to be not quite doing 
nothing. She had endeavored to ply 
her needle very idly while he was 
speaking to her; but now she allowed 
her hands to fall into her lap. She 
would have continued to work at the 
lace, had she been able; but there are 
times when the eyes will not see 
clearly, and when the hands will 
hardly act mechanically. 

“Yes, I do. Hetta, say a word to 
me. Can it beso? Look at me for 
one moment so as to let me know.” 
Her eyes had turned downwards after 
her work. “If Roger is dearer to 
you than I am, I will go at once.” 

“ Roger is very dear to me.” 

“ Do you love him as I would have 
you love me?” 

She paused for a time, knowing 
that his eyes were fixed upon her; 
and then she answered the question 
in a low voice, but very clearly. 
“No,” she said; “ not like that.” 

“Can you love me like that?” 
He put out both his arms as though 
to take her to his breast, should the 
answer be such as he longed to hear. 
She raised her hand towards him, as 
if to keep him back, and left it with 
him when he seized it. “ Is it mine?” 
he said. 

“Tf you want it.” 
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Then he was at her feet in a mo- 
ment, kissing her hands and her 
dress, looking up into her face with 
his eyes full of tears, ecstatic with 
joy as though he had really never 
ventured to hope for such success. 
“Want it!” he said. “ Hetta, I 
have never wanted any thing but that 
with real desire. O Hetta, my own! 
Since I first saw you, this has been 
my only dream of happiness. And 
now it is my own.” 

She was very quiet, but full of joy. 
Now that she had told him the truth, 
she did not coy her love. Having 
once spoken the word, she did not 
care how often she repeated it. She 
did not think that she could ever 
have loved anybody but him, even 
if he had not been fond of her. As 
to Roger, dear Roger, dearest Roger, 
—no, it was not the same thing. 
“He is as good as gold,” she said, 
“ever so much better than you are, 
Paul,” stroking his hair with her 
hand, and looking into his eyes. 

“ Better than anybody I have ever 
known,” said Montague with all his 
energy. 

“T think he is; but, ah! that is 
not every thing. I suppose we ought 
to love the best people best; but I 
don’t, Paul.” 

“T do,” said he. 

“No, you don’t. You must love 
me best; but I won’t be called good. 
Ido not know why it has been so, 
_ Do you know, Paul, I have sometimes 
thought I would do as he would have 
me, out of sheer gratitude? I did 
not know how to refuse such a trifling 
thing to one who ought to have every 
thing that he wants.” 

“ Where should I have been?” 

“Oh, you! Somebody else would 
have made you happy. But (do you 
know, Paul?) I think he will never 
love any one else. I ought not to 
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say so, because it seems to be making 
so much of myself. But I feel it. 
He is not so young a man ; and yet I 
think that he never was in love be- 
fore. He almost told meso once, and 
what he says is true. There is an 
unchanging way with him that is 
awful to think of. He said that he 
never could be happy, unless I would 
do as he would have me; and he 
made me almost believe even that. 
He speaks as though every word he 
says must come true in the end, 
O Paul, I love you so dearly! 
but I almost think that I ought to 
have obeyed him.” Paul Montague, 
of course, had very much to say in 
answer to this. Among the holy 
things which did exist to gild this 
every-day unholy world, love was the 
holiest. It should be soiled by no 
falsehood, should know nothing of 
compromises, should admit no ex- 
cuses, should make itself subject to 
no external circumstances. If For- 
tune had been so kind to him as to 
give him her heart, poor as his claim 
might be, she could have no right to 
refuse him the assurance of her love. 
And, though his rival were an angel, 
he could have no shadow of a claim 
upon her, seeing that he had failed 
to win her heart. It was very well 
said, at least, so Hetta thought; and 
she made no attempt at argument 
against him. But what was to be 
done in reference to poor Roger? 
She had spoken the word now, and, 
whether for good or bad, she had given 
herself to Paul Montague. Even 
though Roger should have to walk 
disconsolate to the grave, it could not 
now be helped. But would it not be 
right that it should be told? “Do 


you know I almost feel that he is like 
a father to me?” said Hetta, leaning 
on her lover’s shoulder. 

Paul thought it over for a few min- 


























utes, and then said that he would 
himself write to Roger. “ Hetta, do 
you know I doubt whether he will 
ever speak to me again ?” 

“T cannot believe that.” 

“There is a sternness about him 
which it is very hard to understand. 
He has taught himself to think, that 
as I met you in his house, and as he 
then wished you to be his wife, I 
should not have ventured to love you. 
How could I have known?” 

“That would be unreasonable.” 
“He is unreasonable — about that. 


It is not reason with him. He al- 
ways goes by his feelings. Had you 


been engaged to him ” — 

“Oh! then, you never could have 
spoken to me like this.” 

“But he will never look at it in 
that way; and he will tell me that I 
have been untrue to him, and ungrate- 
ful.” 

“Tf you think, Paul” — 

“Nay, listen to me. If it be so, 
I must bear it. It will be a great 
sorrow ; but it will be as nothing to 
that other sorrow, had that come upon 
me. I will write to him; and his an- 
swer will be all scorn and wrath. 
Then you must write to him after- 

yards, I think he will forgive you; 

but he will never forgive me.” Then 
they parted, she having promised that 
she would tell her mother directly 
Lady Carbury came home, and Paul 
undertaking to write to Roger that 
evening. 

And he did, with infinite difficulty, 
and much trembling of the spirit. 
Here is his letter: — 


“My DEAR RoceER, —T think it right to 
tell you at once what has occurred to-day. 
I have proposed to Miss Carbury, and she 
has accepted me. You have long known 
what my feelings were, and I have, also, 
known yours. I have known, too, that 
Miss Carbury has more than once declined 
to take your offer. Under these circum- 
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stances, I cannot think that I have been un- 
true to friendship in what I have done, or 
that I have proved myself ungrateful. for 
the affectionate kindness which you have 
always shown me. I am authorized by 
Hetta to say, that, had I never spoken to 
her, it must have been the saine to you.” 
(This was hardly a fair representation of 
what had been said; but the writer, looking 
back upon his interview with the lady, 
thought that it had been implied. ] 

**T should not say so much by way of ex- 
cusing myself, but that you once said, that, 
should such a thing occur, there must be a 
division between us ever after. If I thought 
that you would adhere to that threat, I 
should be very unhappy, and Hetta would 
be miserable. Surely, if a man loves, he is 
bound to tell his love, and to take the 
chance. You would hardly have thought it 
manly in me if I had abstained. Dear 
friend, take a day or two before you answer 
this, and do not banish us from your heart 
if you can help it. 

* Your affectionate friend, 
“ PauL MONTAGUE.” 


Roger Carbury did not take a sin- 
gle day, or a single hour, to answer 
the letter. He received it at break- 
fast; and after rushing out on the 
terrace, and walking there for a few 
minutes, he hurried to his desk, and 
wrote his reply. As he did so, his 
whole face was red with wrath, and 
his eyes were glowing with indigna- 
tion. 


“There is an old French saying, that he 
who makes excuses is his own accuser. 
You would not have written as you have 
done, had you not felt yourself to be false 
and ungrateful. You knew where my heart 
was, and there you went and undermined 
my treasure, and stole it away. You have 
destroyed my life, and I will never forgive 
you. 

* You tell me not to banish you both froin 
my heart. How dare you join yourself 
with her in speaking of my feelings! She 
will never be banished from my heart. She 
will be ‘there morning, noon, and night; 
and as is and will be my love to her, so 
shall be my enmity to you. 

“ RocER CARBURY.” 


It was hardly a letter for a Christian 
to write; and yet, in those parts, 
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Roger Carbury had the reputation of 
being a good Christian. 

Henrietta told her mother that 
morning, immediately on her return. 
‘*Mamma, Mr. Paul Montague has 
been here.” 

“ He always comes here when I am 
away,” said Lady Carbury. 

“That has been an accident. He 
could not have known that you were 
going to Messrs. Leadham and 
Loiter’s.” 

“T’m not so sure of that, Hetta.” 

“Then, mamma, you must have 
told him yourself; and I don’t think 
you knew till just before you were 
going. But, mamma, what does it 
matter? He has been here, and I 
have told him” — . 

“ You have not accepted him?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“ Without even asking me?” 

“Mamma, you knew. I will not 
marry him without asking you. How 
was I not to tell him when he asked 
me whether I — loved him?” 

“Marry him! How is it possible 
you should marry him? Whatever 
he had got was in that affair of Mel- 
motte’s, and that has gone to the dogs. 
He is a ruined man, and, for aught I 
know, may be compromised in all 
Melmotte’s wickedness.” 

“O mamma, do not say that!” 

“But I do say it. It is hard upon 
me. I did think that you would try 
to comfort me after all this trouble 
with Felix. But you are as bad as he 
is, or worse; for you have not been 
thrown into temptation like that poor 
boy! And you will break your cous- 
in’s heart. Poor Roger! I feel for 
him, — he that has been so true tous! 
But you think nothing of that.” 

“T think very much of my cousin 
Roger.” ; 

“ And how do you show it? or your 
love forme? There would have been 
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a home for us all. Now we must 
starve, I suppose. Hetta, you have 
been worse to me even than Felix.” 
Then Lady Carbury, in her passion, 
burst out of the room, and took her- 
self to her own chamber. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
SIR FELIX PROTECTS HIS SISTER. 


Up to this period of his life, Sir 
Felix Carbury had probably felt but 
little of the punishment due to his 
very numerous -shortcomings. He 
had spent all his fortune; he had lost 
his commission in the army; he had 
incurred the contempt of everybody 
that had known him; he had forfeited 
the friendship of those who were his 
natural friends, and had attached to 
him none others in their place; he 
had pretty nearly ruined his mother 
and sister: but, to use his own lan- 
guage, he had always contrived “to 
carry on the game.” He had eaten 
and drunk, had gambled, hunted, and 
diverted himself generally, after the 
fashion considered to be appropriate 
to young men about town. He had 
kept up till now. But now there 
seemed to him to have come an end 
to all things. When he was lying in 
bed in his mother’s house, he counted 
up all his wealth. He had a few 
pounds in ready money; he still had 
a little roll of Mr. Miles Grendall’s 
notes of hand, amounting, perhaps, 
to a couple of hundred pounds; and 
Mr. Melmotte owed him six hundred 
pounds. But where was he to turn? 
and what was he to do with himself? 
Gradually he learned the whole story 
of the journey to Liverpool, —how 
Marie had gone there, and had been 
sent vack by the police; how Marie’s 
money had been repaid to Mr. Mel- 
motte by Mr. Broune; and how his 























failure to make the journey to Liver- 


pool had become known. He was 
ashamed to go to his club. He could 
not go to Melmotte’s house. He was 


ashamed even to show himself in the 
streets by day. He was becoming 
almost afraid even of his mother. 
Now that the brilliant marriage had 
broken down, and seemed to be alto- 
gether beyond hope, now that he had 
to depend on her household for all his 
comforts, he was no longer able to 
treat her with absolute scorn, nor 
was she willing to yield as she had 
yielded. 

One thing only was clear to him, he 
must realize his possessions. With 
this view, he wrote both to Miles Gren- 
dall and to Melmotte. To the former 
he said he was going out of town, 
probably for some time, and he must 
really ask for a check for the amount 
due. He went on to remark that he 
could hardly suppose that a nephew of 
the Duke of Albury was unable to pay 
debts of honor to the amount of two 
hundred pounds ; but that, if such was 
the case, he would have no alternative 
but to apply to the duke himself. 
The reader need hardly be told, that, 
to this letter, Mr. Grendall vouchsafed 
no answer whatever. In his letter to 
Mr. Melmotte, he confined himself to 
one matter of business in hand. He 
made no allusion whatever to Marie, or 
to the great man’s anger, or to his seat 
at the board: he simply reminded Mr. 
Melmotte, that there was a sum of six 
hundred pounds still due to him, and 
requested that’ a check might be 
sent to him for that amount. Mel- 


motte’s answer to this was not alto- 
gether unsatisfactory, though it was 
not exactly what Sir Felix had wished. 
A clerk from Mr. Melmotte’s office 
called at the house in Welbeck Street, 
and handed to Felix railway scrip in 
the South Central Pacific and Mexi- 
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can Railway to the amount.of the sum 
claimed, insisting on a full receipt for 
the money before he parted with the 
scrip. The clerk went on to explain, 
on behalf of his employer, that the 
money had been left in Mr. Melmotte’s 
hands for the purpose-of buying these 
shares. Sir Felix, who was glad to 
get any thing, signed the receipt, and 
took the scrip. This took place on 
the day after the balloting at West- 
minster, when the result was not yet 
known, and when the shares in the 
railway were very low indeed. Sir 
Felix had asked as to the value of the 
shares at the time. The clerk pro- 
fessed himself unable to quote the 
price; but there were the shares, if 
Sir Felix liked to take them. Of 
course, he took them; and, hurrying 
off into the city, found that they 
might, perhaps, be worth about. half 
the money due to him. The broker 
to whom he showed them could not 
quite answer for any thing. Yes, the 
scrip had been very high; but there 
wasapanic. They might recover; or, 
more probably, they might go to 
nothing. Sir Felix cursed the great 
financier aloud, and left the scrip for 
sale. That was the first time that he 
had been out of the house before dark 
since his little accidént. 

But he was chiefly tormented in 
these days by the want of amuse- 
ment. He had so spent his life hith- 
erto, that he did not know how to get 
through a day in which no excitement 
was provided for him. He never read; 
thinking was altogether beyond him ; 
and he had never done a day’s work 
in his life. He could lie in bed; he 
could eat and drink; he could smoke 
and sit idle; he could play cards, 
and could amuse himself with women, 
the lower the culture of the women, 
the better the amusement: beyond 
these things the world had nothing 
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for him. Therefore he again took 
himself to the pursuit of Ruby Rug- 
gles. 

Poor Ruby had endured a very 
painful incarceration at her aunt’s 
house. She had been wrathful, and 
had stormed, swearing that she would 
be free to come and go as she pleased. 
Free to go, Mrs. Pipkin told her that 
she was ; but not free to return, if she 
went out otherwise than as she, Mrs. 
Pipkin, chose. “Am I to beaslave?” 
Ruby asked, and almost upset the 
perambulator, which she had just 
dragged in at the hall-door. Then 
Mrs. Hurtle had taken upon herself 
to talk to her; and poor Ruby had 
been quelled by the superior strength 
of the American lady. But she was 
very unhappy, finding that it did 
not suit her to be nursemaid to her 
aunt. After all, John Crumb couldn’t 
have cared for her a bit, or he would 
have come to look after her. While 
she was in this condition, Sir Felix 
came to Mrs. Pipkin’s house, and 
asked for her at the door. It hap- 
pened that Mrs. Pipkin herself had 
opened the door, and, in her fright and 
dismay at the presence of so pernicious 
@ young man in her own passage, had 
denied that Ruby was in the house. 
But Ruby had heard her lover’s voice, 
and had rushed up, and thrown her- 
self into his arms. Then there had 
been a great scene. Ruby had sworn 
that she didn’t care for her aunt, 
didn’t care for her grandfather, or for 
Mrs. Hurtle, or for John Crumb, or 
for any person or any thing: she 
cared only for her lover. Then Mrs. 
Hurtle had asked the young man his 
intentions. Did he mean to marry 
Ruby? Sir Felix had said that he 
supposed he might as well, some day. 
“There,” said Ruby, “there!” shout- 
ing in triumph as though an offer 
had been made to her with the com- 
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pletest ceremony of which such an 
event admits. Mrs. Pipkin had been 
very weak. Instead of calling in the 
assistance of her strong-minded lodg- 
er, she had allowed the lovers to 
remain together for half an hour in 
the dining-room. I do not know that 
Sir Felix in any way repeated his 
promise during that time; but Ruby 
was probably too blessed with the 
word that had been spoken to ask for 
such renewal. “There must be an 
end of this,” said Mrs. Pipkin, com- 
ing in when the half-hour was over. 
Then Sir Felix had gone, promising 
to come again on the following even- 
ing. “ You must not come here, Sir 
Felix,” said Mrs. Pipkin, unless you 
puts it in writing.” To this, of 
course, Sir Felix made no answer. 
As he went home, he congratulated 
himself on the success of his adven- 
ture. Perhaps the best thing he 
could do when he had realized the 
money for the shares would be to 
take Ruby for a tour abroad. The 
money would last for three or four 
months, and three or four months 
ahead was almost an eternity. 

That afternoon, before dinner, he 
found his sister alone in the drawing- 
room. Lady Carbury had gone to 
her own room after hearing the dis- 
tressing story of Paul Montague’s 
love, and had not seen Hetta since. 
Hetta was melancholy, thinking of 
her mother’s hard words, thinking, 
perhaps, of Paul’s poverty as declared 
by her mother, and of the ages which 
might have to wear themselves out 
before she could become his wife, but 
still tinting all her thoughts with a 
rosy hue because of the love which 
had been declared to her. She could 
not but be happy if he really loved 
her. And she, as she had told him 
that she loved him, would be true to 
him through every thing. In her 
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present mood she could not speak of 
herself to her brother; but she took 
the opportunity of making good the 
promise’ which Marie Melmotte had 
extracted from her. She gave him 
some short account of the party, and 
told him that she had talked with 
Marie. “I promised to give you a 
message,” she said. 

“Tt’s all of no use now,” said 
Felix. 

“But I must tell you what she 
said. I think, you know, that she 
really loves you.” 

“ But what’s the good of it? A 
man can’t marry a girl when all the 
policemen in the country are dodging 
her.” 

“She wants you to let her know 
what — what you intend to do. If 
you mean to give her up, I think you 
should tell her.” 

“ How can I tell her? I don’t 
suppose they would let her receive a 
letter.” 

“Shall I write to her? or shall I 
see her?” 

“ Just as you like. I don’t care.” 

“ Felix, you are very heartless.” 

“T don’t suppose I’m much worse 
than other men, or, for the matter 
of that, worse than a great many 
women, either. You all of you here 
put me up to marry her.” 

“T never put you up to it.” 

“ Mother did. And now, because 
it did not go off all serene, 1 am to 
hear nothing but reproaches. Of 
course, I never cared so very much 
about her.” 

“QO Felix, that is so shocking!” 

“ Awfully shocking, I dare say. 
You think I am as black as the very 
mischief, and that sugar wouldn’t 
melt in other men’s mouths. Other 
men are just as bad as I am, and a 
good deal worse too. You believe 
that there is nobody on earth like 
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Paul Montague.” Hetta blushed, 
but said nothing. She was not yet 
in a condition to boast of her lover 
before her brother; but she did, in 
very truth, believe that but few 
young men were as true-hearted as 
Paul Montague. “I suppose you’d 
be surprised to hear that Master 
Paul is engaged to marry an Ameri- 
can widow living at Islington.” 

“Mr. Montague — engaged — to 
marry — an American widow! I 
don’t believe it.” 

“ You'd better believe it, if it’s any 
concern of yours; for it’s true. And 
it’s true, too, that he travelled about 
with her for ever so long in the 
United States, and that he had her 
down with him at the hotel at Lowe- 
stoffe about a fortnight ago. There’s 
no mistake about it.” 

“T don’t believe it!” repeated 
Hetta, feeling that to say even as 
much as that was some relief to her. 
It could not be true. It was impos- 
sible that the man should have come 
to her with such a lie in his mouth 
asthat. Though the words astounded 
her, though she felt faint, almost as 
though she would fall in a swoon, yet 
in her heart of hearts she did not 
believe it. Surely it was some horrid 
joke, or, perhaps, some trick to divide 
her from the man she loved. “Felix, 
how dare you say things so wicked 
as that to me ?” 

“ What is there wicked in it? If 
you have been fool enough to become 
fond of the man, it is only right you 
should be told. He is engaged to 
marry Mrs. Hurile; and she is lodg- 
ing with one Mrs. Pipkin in Isling- 
ton. I know the house, and could 
take you there to-morrow, and show 
you the woman. There,” said he, 
“that’s where she is;” and he wrote 
Mrs. Hurtle’s name down on a scrap 
of paper. 
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“Tt is not true,” said Hetta, rising 
from her seat, and standing upright. 
“T am engaged to Mr. Montague; 
and I am sure he would not treat me 
in that way.” 

“ Then, by Heaven, he shall answer 
it to me!” said Felix, jumping up. 
“If he has done that, it is time that 
I should interfere. As true as I 
stand here, he is engaged to marry a 
woman called Mrs. Hurtle, whom he 
constantly visits at that place in 
Islington.” 

“TI do not believe it!” said Hetta, 
repeating the only defence for her 
lover which was applicable at the 
moment. 

“By George! this is beyond a 
joke. Will you believe it, if Roger 
Carbury says it’s true? I know you 
you'd believe any thing fast enough 
against me, if he told you.” 

“ Roger Carbury will not say so.” 

“ Have you the courage to ask him? 
I say he will say so. He knows all 
about it, and has seen the woman.” 

“ How can you know? Has Roger 
told you?” 

“T do know, and that’s enough. 
I will make this square with Master 
Paul. By Heaven, yes! He shall 
answer to me; but my mother must 
manage you. She will not scruple to 
ask Roger, and she will believe what 
Roger tells her.” 

“T do not believe a word of it!” 
said Hetta, leaving the room. But, 
when she was alone, she was very 
wretched. There must be some foun- 
dation for such a tale. Why should 
Felix have referred to Roger Car- 
bury? And she did feel that there 
was something in her brother’s man- 
ner which forbade her to reject the 
whole story as being altogether base- 
less. So she sat upon her bed, and 
cried, and thought of all the tales she 
had heard of faithless lovers. And 
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yet why should the man have come 
to her, not only with soft words of 
love, but asking her hand in mar- 
riage, if it really were true that he 
was in daily communication with 
another woman whom he had prom- 
ised to make his wife ? 

Nothing on the subject was said at 
dinner. Hetta, with difficulty to her- 
self, sat at the table, and did not 
speak. Lady Carbury and her son 
were nearly as silent. Soon after 
dinner, Felix slunk away to some 
musiv-hall or theatre, in quest, proba- 
bly, of some other Ruby Ruggles. 
Then Lady Carbury, who had now 
been told as much as her son knew, 
again attacked her daughter. Very 
much of the story, Felix had learned 
from Ruby. Ruby had, of course, 
learned that Paul was engaged to 
Mrs. Hurtle. Mrs. Hurtle had at 
once declared the fact to Mrs. Pipkin ; 
and Mrs. Pipkin had been proud of 
the position of her lodger. Ruby 
had herself seen Paul. Montague at 
the house, and had known that he 
had taken Mrs. Hurtle to Lowestoffe ; 
and it had also become known to the 
two women, the aunt and her niece, 
that Mrs. Hurtle had seen Roger 
Carbury on the sands at Lowestoffe. 
Thus the whole story, with most of its 
details, — not quite with all, — had 
come round to Lady Carbury’s ears, 
“What he has told you, my dear, is 
true. Much as I disapprove of Mr. 
Montague, you do not suppose that I 
would deceive you.” 

‘“ How can he know, mamma? ” 

“ He does know. I cannot explain 
to you how. He has been at the 
same house.” 

“ Has he seen her?” 

“T do not know that he has; but 
Roger Carbury has seen her. If I 
write to him, you will believe what 
he says ?” 
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“Don’t do that, mamma. Don’t 
write to him.” 

“ But I shall. Why should I not 
write, if he can tell me? If this 
other man isa villain, am I not bound 
to protect you? Of course, Felix is 
not steady. If it came only from 
him, you might not credit it; and he 
has not seen her. If your cousin 
Roger tells you that it is true, tells 
me that he knows the man is engaged 
to marry this woman, then I suppose 
you will be contented.” 

“ Contented, mamma!” 

“ Satisfied that what we tell you is 
- true.” 

“T shall never be contented again. 
If that is true, I will never believe 
any thing. It can’t be true. I sup- 
pose there is something; but it can’t 
be that.” 

The story was not altogether dis- 
pleasing to Lady Carbury, though it 
pained her to see the agony which 
her daughter suffered. But she had 
no wish that Paul Montague should 
be her son-in-law, and she still 
thought, that, if Roger would perse- 
vere, he might succeed. On that 
very night, before she went to bed, she 
wrote to Roger, and told him the 
whole story. “If,” she said, “ you 
know that there is such a person as 
Mrs. Hurtle, and if you know, also, 
that Mr. Montague has promised to 
make her his wife, of course you 
will tell me.” Then she declared her 
own wishes, thinking, that, by doing 
so, she could induce Roger Carbury 
to give such real assistance in this 
matter, that Paul Montague would 
certainly be driven away. Who 
could feel so much interest in doing 
this as Roger? or who be so closely 
acquainted with all the circumstances 
of Montague’s life? “ You know,” 
she said, “ what my wishes are about 
Hetta, and how utterly opposed I am 
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to Mr. Montague’s interference. If 


it is true, as Felix says, that he is at 
the present moment entangled with 
another woman, he is guilty of gross 
insolence; and, if you know all the 
circumstances, you can surely protect 
us, and also yourself.” 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


MISS MELMOTTE DECLARES HER 
PURPOSE. 


Poor Hetta passed a very bad 
night. The story she had heard 
seemed to be almost too awful to 
be true, even about any one else. 
The man had come to her, and had 
asked her to be his wife, and yet, 
at that very moment, was living in 
habits of daily intercourse with an- 
other woman whom he had promised 
to marry. And then, too, his court- 
ship with her had been so graceful, 
so soft, so modest, and yet so long 
continued! Though he had been 
slow in speech, she had known, since 
their first meeting, hoy he regarded 
her. The whole state of his mind 
had, she had thought, been visible to 
her, had been intelligible, gentle, and 
affectionate. He had been aware of 
his friend’s feeling, and had there- 
fore hesitated. He had kept himself 
from her because he had owed so much 
to friendship; and yet his love had 
not been the less true, and had not 
been less dear to poor Hetta. She 
had waited, sure that it would come, 
having absolute confidence in his 
honor and love ; and now she was told 
that this man had been playing a 
game so base, and at the same time 
so foolish, that she could find, not 
only no excuse, but no possible cause, 
for it. It was not like any story she 
had. heard before of man’s faithless- 
ness. Though she was wretched and 
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sore at heart, she swore to herself 
that she would not believe it. She 
knew that her mother would write to 
Roger Carbury; but she knew, also, 
that nothing more would be said 
about the letter till the answer should 
come. Nor could she turn anywhere 
else for comfort: she did not dare to 
appeal to Paul himself. As regarded 
him, for the present, she could only 
rely on the assurance, which she con- 
tinued to give herself, that she would 
not believe a word of the story that 
had been told her. 

But there was other wretchedness 
besides her own. She had under- 
taken to give Marie Melmotte’s mes- 
sage to her brother. She had done 
so; and she must now let Marie have 
her brother’s reply. That might be 
told in a very few words, — “ Every 
thing is over.” But it had to be 
told. 

“T want to call upon Miss Mel- 
motte, if you’ll let me,” she said to 
her mother at breakfast. 

“Why should you want to see 
Miss Melmotte? I thought you 
hated the Melmottes.” 

“TI don’t hate them, mamma. I 
certainly don’t hate her. I have a 
message to take to her from Felix.” 

“ A message — from Felix?” 

“Tt is an answer from him. She 
wanted to know if all that was over. 
Of course, it is over. Whether he 
said so or not, it would be so. They 
could never be married now, could 
they,;-mamma?” 

The marriage,.in Lady Carbury’s 
mind, was no longer even desirable. 
She, too, was beginning to disbelieve 
in the Melmotte wealth, and did 
quite disbelieve that that wealth 
would come to her son, even should 
he succeed in marrying the daughter. 
It was impossible that Melmptte 
should forgive such offence as had 
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now been committed. “It is out of 
the question,” she said. “That, like 
every thing else with us, has been a 
wretched failure. You can go, if you 
please. Felix is under no obligation 
to them, and has taken nothing from 
them. I should much doubt whether 
the girl will get anybody to take her 
now. You can’t go alone, you know,” 
Lady Carbury added. But Hetta 
said that she did not at all object to 
going alone as far as that. It was 
only just over Oxford Street. 

So she went out, and made her 
way into Grosvenor Square. She had 
heard, but at the time remembered 
nothing, of the temporary migration 
of the Melmottes to Bruton Street. 
Seeing, as she approached the house, 
that there was a confusion there of 
carts and workmen, she _ hesitated. 
But she went on, and rang the bell 
at the door, which was wide open. 
Within the hall, the pilasters and 
trophies, the wreaths and the ban- 
ners, which, three or four days since, 
had been built up with so much 
trouble, were now being pulled down 
and hauled away. And amidst the 
ruins Melmotte himself was standing. 
He was now a member of pariiament, 
and was to take his place that night 
in the House. Nothing, at any rate, 
should prevent that. It might be 
but for a short time; but it should be 
written in the history of his life, that 
he had sat in the British House of 
Commons as member for Westmin- 
ster. At the present moment, he was 
careful to show himself everywhere. 
It was now noon, and he had already 
been into the city. At this moment 
he was talking to the contractor for 
the work ; having just propitiated that 
man by a payment which would 
hardly have been made so soon but 
for the necessity, which these wretched 
stories had entailed upon him, of 
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keeping up his credit for the posses- 
sion of money. Hetta timidly asked 
one of the workmen whether Miss 
Melmotte was there. “Do you want 
my daughter?” said Melmotte, com- 
ing forward, and just touching his 
hat. “She is not living here at pres- 
ent.” 

“Oh, I remember now,” said Hetta. 

“May I be allowed to tell her 
who was asking after her?” At the 
present moment, Melmotte was not 
unreasonably suspicious about - his 
daughter. 

“T am Miss Carbury,” said Hetta 
in a very low voice. 

“Oh, indeed! Miss Carbury, the 
sister of Sir Felix Carbury?” There 
was something in the tone of the 
man’s voice which grated painfully 
on Hetta’s ears; but she answered 
the question. “Oh! Sir Felix’s sis- 
ter. May I be permitted to ask 
whether — you have any business with 
my daughter?” The story was a 
hard one to tell, with all the work- 
men around her, in the midst of the 
lumber, with the coarse face of the 
suspicious man looking down upon 
her; but she did tell it very simply. 
She had come with a message from 
her brother. There had been some- 
thing between her brother and Miss 
Melmotte; and her brother had felt 
that it would be best that he should 
acknowledge that it must be all over. 
“T wonder whether that is true,” said 
Melmotte, looking at her out of his 
great coarse eyes, with his eyebrows 
knit, with his hat on his head, and 
his hands in his pockets. Hetta, not 
knowing how, at the moment, to 
repudiate the suspicion expressed, was 
silent. “Because, you know, there 
has been a deal of falsehood and 
double-dealing. Sir Felix has be- 
haved infamously ; yes, by G , in- 
famously! A day or two before my 
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daughter started, he gave me a writ- 
ten assurance that the whole thing 
was over, and now he sends you here. 
How am I to know what you are 
really after?” 

“T have come because I thought I 
could do some good,” she said, trem- 
bling with anger and fear. “I was 
speaking to your daughter at your 
party.” 

“Oh, you were there, were you? 
It may be as you say; but how is one 
to tell? When one has been deceived 
like that, one is apt to be suspicious, 
Miss Carbury.” Here was one who 
had spent his life in lying to the 
world, and who was, in his very heart, 
shocked at the atrocity of a man who 
had lied to him. _“ You are not plot- 
ting another journey to Liverpool, are 
you?” To this Hetta could make no 
answer. The insult was too much. 
But alone, unsupported, she did not 
know how to give him back scorn 
for scorn. At last, he proposed to 
take her across to Bruton Street him- 
self; and, at his bidding, she walked 
by his side. “May I hear;what you 
say to her?” he asked. 

“Tf you suspect me, Mr. Melmotte, 
I had better not see her at all. It is 
only that there may no longer be any 
doubt.” 

* You can say it all before me.” 

“No, I could not do that. But I 
have told you, and you can say it for 
me. If you please, I think I will go 
home now.” 

But Melmotte knew that his 
daughter would not. believe him on 
such a subject. This girl, she proba- 
bly would believe. And, though 
Melmotte himself found it difficult to 
trust anybody, he thought that there 
was more possible good than evil to 
be expected from the proposed inter- 
view. “Qh! you shall see her,” he 
said. “I don’t suppose she’s such a 
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fool as to try that kind of thing 
again.” Then the door in Bruton 
Street was opened; and Hetta, re- 
penting her mission, found herself 
almost pushed into the hall. She 
was bidden to follow Melmotte up 
stairs, and was left alone in the 
drawing-room, as she thought, for 
a long time. Then the door was 
slowly opened; and Marie crept into 
the room. ‘“ Miss Carbury,” she said, 
“this is so good of you, so good 
of you! I do so love you for com- 
ing tome! You said you would love 
me. You will, will you not?” And 
Marie, sitting down by the stranger, 
took her hand, and encircled her 
waist. 

“Mr. Melmotte has told you why 
I have come.” 

“Yes; that is, I don’t know. I 
never believe what papa says to me.” 
To poor Hetta, such an announce- 
ment as this was horrible. “We are 
at daggers drawn. He thinks I 


ought to do just what he tells me, as 
though my very soul were not my 


own. I tvon’t agree to that, would 
you?” Hetta had not come there to 
preach disobedience, but could not 
fail to remember at the moment that 
she was not disposed to obey her 
mother in an affair of the same kind. 
“What does he say, dear?” 

Hetta’s message was to be con- 
veyed in three words; and, when those 
were told, there was nothing more to 
be said. “It must all be over, Miss 
Melmotte.” 

“Is that his message, Miss Car- 
bury?”  Hetta nodded her head. 
“Ts that all?” 

“What more can I say? The 
other night, you told me to bid him 
send you word; and I thought he 
ought to do so. I gave him your 
message, and I have brought back 
the answer. My brother, you know, 
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has no income of his own, nothing 
at all.” 

“But I have,” said Marie with 
eagerness. 

“ But your futher” — 

“It does not depend upon papa. 
If papa treats me badly, I can give 
it to my husband. I know I can. 
If I can venture, cannot he?” 

“I think it is impossible.” 

“Impossible! Nothing should be 
impossible. All the people that one 
hears of that are really true to their 
loves never find any thing impossible. 
Does he love me, Miss Carbury? It 
all depends on that. That’s what I 
want to know.” She paused; but 
Hetta could not answer the question. 
“You must know about your broth- 
er. Don’t you know whether he does 
love me? If you know, I think you 
ought to tell me.” Hetta was still 
silent. ‘“ Have you nothing to say?” 

“Miss Melmotte,” began poor 
Hetta very slowly. 

“Call me Marie. You said you 
would love me, did you not? I don’t 
even know what your name is.” 

“My name is — Hetta.” 

“Hetta: that’s short for some- 
thing. But it’s very pretty. I have 
no brother, no sister; and I'll tell 
you, though you must not tell any- 
body again, I have no real mother. 
Madame Melmotte is not my mamma, 
though papa chooses that it should 
be thought so.” All this she whis- 
pered, with rapid words, almost into 
Hetta’s ear. “ And papa is so cruel 
to me! He beats me sometimes.” 
The new friend, round whom Marie 
still had her arm, shuddered as she 
heard this. “ But I never will yield 
a bit for that. When he boxes and 
thumps me, I always turn, and gnash 
my teeth at him. Can you wonder 
that I want to have a friend? Can 
you be surprised that I should be 
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always thinking of my lover? But, 
if he doesn’t love me, what am I to 
do then ?” 

“T don’t know what I am to say,” 
ejaculated Hetta amidst her sobs. 
Whether the girl was good, or bad; to 
be sought, or to be avoided, there was 
so much tragedy in her position, that 
Hetta’s heart was melted with sym- 
pathy. 

“T wonder whether you love any- 
body, and whether he loves you,” 
said Marie. Hetta certainly had not 
come there to talk of her own affairs, 
and made no reply to this. “I sup- 
pose you won’t tell me about yourself.” 

“T wish I could tell you something 
for your own comfort.” 

“He will not try 
think ?” 

“T am sure he will not.” 

“T wonder what he fears. I should 
fear nothing, nothing. Why should 
not we walk out of the house, and be 
married, any way? Nobody has a 
right to stop me. Papa could only 
turn me out of his house. I will 
venture, if he will.” 

It seemed to Hetta that even listen- 
ing to such a proposition amounted 
to falsehood, to that guilt of which 
Mr. Melmotte had dared to suppose 
that she could be capable. “I can- 
not listen to it: indeed, I cannot 
listen to it. My brother is sure that 
he cannot, cannot ” — 

“Cannot love me, Hetta! 
out, if it is true.” 

“Tt is true,” said Hetta. There 
came over the face of the other girl 
a stern, hard look, as though she had 
resolved at the moment to throw 
away from her all soft, womanly 
things. And she relaxed her hold on 
Hetta’s waist. “Oh, my dear, I do 
not mean to be cruel; but you asked 
me for the truth.” 

“ Yes, I did.” 


again, you 


Say it 
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“ Men are not, I think, like girls.” 

“‘T suppose not,” said Marie slow- 
ly. “What liars they are! what 
brutes! what wretches! Why should 
he tell me lies like that? Why 
should he break my heart? That 
other man never said that he loved 
me. Did he never love me, once?” 

Hetta could hardly say that her 
brother was incapable of such love as 
Marie expected; but she knew that 
it was so. “It is better that you 
should think of him no more.” 

“ Are you like that? If you had 
loved a man, and told him of it, and 
agreed to be his wife, and done as I 
have, could you bear to be told to 
think of him no more, just as though 
you had got rid of a servant, or a 
horse? I won’t love him. No, Ill 
hate him; but I must think of him. 
I'll marry that other man to spite 
him; and then, when he finds that 
we are rich, he’ll be broken-hearted.” 

“You should try to forgive him, 
Marie.” 

“Never. Do not tell him that I 
forgive him. I command you not to 
tell him that. Tell him—tell him 
that I hate him, and that, if I ever 
meet him, I will look at him so that 
he shall never forget it. Icould—oh! 
you do not know what I could do. 
Tell me, did he tell you to say that 
he did not love me?” 

“T wish I had not come,” said 
Hetta. 

“I am glad you have come. It 
was very kind. I don’t hate you. 
Of course, I ought to know. But did 
he say that I was to be told that he 
did not love me?” 

“‘No, he did not say that.” 

“Then how do you know? What 
did he say?” 

“ That it was all over.” 

“Because he is afraid of papa. 
Are you sure he does not love me?” 
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“T am sure.” 

“Then he is a brute. Tell him 
that I say that he is a false-hearted 
liar, and that I trample him under 
my foot.” Marie, as she said this. 
thrust her foot upon the ground, as 
though that false one were in truth 
beneath it, and spoke aloud, as 
though regardless who might hear 
her. “Idespise him; despise him! 
They are all bad; but he is the worst 
of all. Papa beats me; but I can 
bearthat. Mamma reviles me; and I 
can bear that. He might have beaten 
me and reviled me; and I could have 
borne it. But to think that he was 
a liar all the time: that I can’t bear.” 
Then she burst into tears. Hetta 
kissed her, tried to comfort her, and 
left her sobbing on the sofa. 

Later in the day, two or three 
hours after Miss Carbury had gone, 
Marie Melmotte, who had not shown 
herself at luncheon, walked into 
Madame Melmotte’s room, and thus 
declared her purpose: “ You can tell 
papa that I will marry Lord Nidder- 
dale whenever he pleases.” She 
spoke in French, and very rapidly. 

On hearing this, Madame Melmotte 
expressed herself to be delighted. 
“Your papa,” said she, “ will be very 
glad to hear that you have thought 
better of this at last. Lord Nidder- 
dale is, I am sure, a very good young 
man.” 

“ Yes,” continued Marie, boiling 
over with passion as she spoke. “Ill 
marry Lord Nidderdale, or that hor- 
rid Mr. Grendall (who is worse than 
all the others), or his old fool of a 
father, or the sweeper at the crossing, 
or the black man that waits at table, 
or anybody else that he chooses to 
pick up. I don’t care who it is the 
least in the world. But I’ll lead him 
such a life afterwards! I'll make 
Lord Nidderdale repent the hour he 
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saw me. You may tell papa.” And 
then, having thus intrusted her mes- 
sage to Madame Melmotte, Marie left 
the room. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


MELMOTTE IN PARLIAMENT. 


Metmorte did not return home in 
time to hear the good news that day, 
— good news as he would regard it, 
even though, when told to him, it 
should be accompanied by all the ex- 
traneous additions with which Marie 
had communicated her purpose to 
Madame Melmotte. It was nothing 
to him what the girl thought of the 
marriage, if the marriage could now 
be brought about. He, too, had 
cause for vexation, if not for anger. 
If Marie had consented a fortnight 
since, he might have so hurried 
affairs, that Lord Nidderdale might 
by this time have been secured. Now 
there might be, must be, doubt, 
through the folly of his girl and the 
villany of Sir Felix Carbury. Were 
he once the father-in-law of the eldest 
son of a marquis, he thought he 
might almost be safe. Even though 
something might be all but proved 
against him, which might come to 
certain proof in less august circum- 
stances, matters would hardly be 
pressed against a member for West- 
minster, whose daughter was married 
to the heir of the Marquis of Auld 
Reekie, so many persons would then 
be concerned. Of course, his vexa- 
tion with Marie had been great. Of 
course, his wrath against Sir Felix 
was unbounded. The seat for West- 
minster was his. He was to be seen 
to occupy it before all the world on 
this very day. But he had not as 
yet heard that his daughter had 
yielded in reference to Lord Nidder- 
dale. 
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There was considerable uneasiness 
felt in some circles as to the manner 
in which Melmotte should take his 
seat. When he was put forward as 
the Conservative candidate for the 
borough, a good deal of fuss had been 
made with him by certain leading 
politicians. It had been the manifest 
intention of the party, that his re- 
turn, if he were returned, should be 
hailed as a great Conservative tri- 
umph, and be made much of through 
the length and the breadth of the land. 
He was returned; but the trumpets 
had not as yet been sounded loudly. 
On a sudden, within the space of 
forty-eight hours, the party had 
become ashamed of their man. And 
now, who was to introduce him to 
the House? But, with this feeling 
of shame on one side, there was al- 
ready springing up an idea among 
another class, that Melmotte might 
become, as it were, a Conservative 
tribune of the people; that he might 
be the realization of that hitherto 
hazy mixture of radicalism and old- 
fogyism, of which we have lately 
heard from a political master, whose 
eloquence has been employed in 
teaching us that progress can only be 
expected from those whose declared 
purpose is to stand still. The new 
farthing newspaper, “The Mob,” 
was already putting Melmotte for- 
ward as a political hero, preaching, 
with reference to his commercial 
transactions, the grand doctrine that 
magnitude in affairs is a valid defence 
for vertain irregularities. A Napo- 
leon, though he may exterminate 
tribes in carrying out his projects, 
cannot be judged by the same law as 
a young lieutenant, who may be pun- 
ished for cruelty to a few negroes. 
“The Mob” thought that a good 
deal should be overlooked in a Mel- 
motte, and that the philanthropy of 
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his great designs should be allowed 
to cover a multitude of sins. I do 
not know that the theory was ever 
so plainly put forward as it was done 
by the ingenious and courageous 
writer in “The Mob;” but in prac- 
tice it has commanded the assent of 
many intelligent minds. 

Mr. Melmotte, therefore, though he 
was not where he had been before 
that wretched Squercum had set afloat 
the rumors as to the purchase of Pick- 
ering, was able to hold his head much 
higher than on the unfortunate night 
of the great banquet. He had re- 
plied to the letter from Messrs. Slow 
and Bideawhile, by a note written in 
the ordinary way in the office, and 
only signed by himself. In this he 
merely said that he would lose no 
time in settling matters as to the 
purchase of Pickering. Slow and 
Bideawhile were, of course, anxious 
that things should be settled. They 
wanted no prosecution for forgery. 
To make themselves clear in the mat- 
ter, and their client, and, if possible, 
to take some wind out of the sails of 
the odious Squercum, this would 
suit them best. They were prone to 
hope, that, for his own sake, Melmotte 
would raise the money. If it were 
raised, there would be no reason why 
that note purporting to have been 
signed by Dolly Longestaffe should 
ever leave their office. They still 
protested their belief that it did bear 
Dolly’s signature. They had various 
excuses for themselves. It would 
have been useless for them to sum- 
mon Dolly to their office, as they 
knew, from long experience, that Dol- 
ly would not come. The very letter 
written by themselves, as a sug- 
gestion, and given to Dolly’s father, 
had come back to them with Dolly’s 
ordinary signature, sent to them, 
as they believed, with other papers 
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by Dolly’s father. What justifica- 
tion could be clearer? But still the 
money had not been paid. That was 
the fault of Longestaffe, senior. But, 
if the money could be paid, that 
would set every thing right. Squer- 
cum evidently thought that the mon- 
ey would not be paid, and was ceaseless 
in his intercourse with Bideawhile’s 
people. He charged Slow and Bide- 
awhile with having delivered up the 
title-deeds on the authority of a mere 
note, and that a note with a forged 
signature. He demanded that the 
note should be impounded. On the 
receipt, by Mr. Bideawhile, of Mel- 
motte’s rather curt reply, Mr. Squer- 
cum was informed that Mr. Melmotte 
had promised to pay the money at 
once, but that a day or two must be 
allowed. Mr. Squercum replied, that, 
on his client’s behalf, he should open 
the matter before the Lord-Mayor. 
But in this way two or three days 
had passed without any renewal of 


the accusation before the public; and 
Melmotte had, in a certain degree, re- 


covered his position. The Beauclerks 
and the Luptons disliked and feared 
him as much as ever; but they did 
not quite dare to be so loud and con- 
fident in condemnation as they had 
been. It was pretty well known that 
Mr. Longestaffe had not received his 
money; and that was a condition of 
things tending greatly to shake the 
credit of a man living after Mel- 
motte’s fashion. But there was no 
crime in that. No forgery was im- 
plied by the publication of any 
statement to that effect. The Longe- 
staffes, father and son, might prob- 
ably have been very foolish. Who 
ever expected any thing but folly from 
either? And Slow and Bideawhile 
might have been very remiss in their 
duty. It was astonishing, some peo- 
ple said, what things attorneys would 
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do in these days. But they who had 
expected to see Melmotte behind the 
bars of a prison before this, and had 
regulated their conduct accordingly, 
now imagined that they had been de- 
ceived. 

Had the Westminster triumph been 
altogether a triumph, it would have 
become the pleasant duty of some 
popular Conservative to express to 
Melmotte the pleasure he would have 
in introducing his new political ally 
to the House. In such case, Mel- 
motte himself would have been walked 
up the chamber with a pleasurable 
ovation, and the thing would have 
been done without trouble to him. 
But now this was not the position of 
affairs. Though the matter was de- 
bated at the Carlton, no such popular 
Conservative offered his services. “TI 
don’t think we ought to throw him 
over,’ Mr. Beauclerk said. Sir Or- 
lando Drought, quite a leading Con- 
servative, suggested, that, as Lord 
Nidderdale was very intimate with 
Mr. Melmotte, he might do it. But 
Nidderdale was not the man for such 
a performance. He was a very good 
fellow, and everybody liked him. He 
belonged to the House, because his 
father had territorial influence in a 
Scotch county; but he never did any 
thing there: and his selection for such 
a duty would be a declaration to the 
world that nobody else would do it. 
“Tt wouldn’t hurt you, Lupton,” said 
Mr. Beauclerk. “Not at all,” said 
Lupton; “but I, also, like Nidder- 
dale, am a young man, and of no 
use —and a great deal too bashful.” 
Melmotte, who knew but little about 
it went down to the House at four 
o’clock, somewhat cowed by want of 
companionship, but carrying out his 
resolution that he would be stopped 
by no phantom fears, that he would 
lose nothing by want of personal 
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pluck. He knew that he was a mem- 
ber, and concluded, that, if he pre- 
sented himself, he would be able to 
make his way in, and assume his 
right. But here, again, fortune be- 
friended him. The very leader of the 
party, the very founder of that new 
doctrine of which it was thought that 
Melmotte might become an apostle 
and an expounder; who, as the 
reader may remember, had under- 
taken to be present at the banquet 
when his colleagues were dismayed, 
and untrue to him, and who kept his 
promise, and sat there almost in soli- 
tude, —he happened to be entering 
the House as his late host was claim- 
ing from the door-keeper the fruition 
of his privilege. “You had better 
let me accompany you,” said the Con- 
servative leader, with something of 
chivalry in his heart. And so Mr. 
Melmotte was introduced to the 
House by the head of his party! 
When this was seen, many men sup- 
posed that the rumors had been 
proved to be altogether false. Was 
not this a guaranty sufficient to guar- 
antee any man’s respectability ? 

Lord Nidderdale saw his father in 
the lobby of the House of Lords that 
afternoon, and told him what had oc- 
curred. The old man had been in a 
state of great doubt since the day of 
the dinner-party. He was aware of 
the ruin that would be incurred by a 
marriage with Melmotte’s daughter, if 
the things which had been said of 
Melmotte should be proved to be true. 
But he knew, also, that, if his son 
should now recede, there must be an 
end of the match altogether; and he 
did not believe the rumors. He was 
fully determined that the money 
should be paid down before the mar- 
riage was celebrated; but, if his son 
were to secede now, of course no 
money would be forthcoming. He 
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was prepared to recommend his son 
to go on with the affair still a little 
longer. “Old Cure tells me he 
doesn’t believe a word of it,” said the 
father. Cure was the family lawyer 
of the Marquises of Auld Reekie. 

“There’s some hitch about Dolly 
Longestaffe’s money, sir,” said the 
son. 

“ What’s that to us, if he has our 
money ready? I suppose it isn’t 
always easy, even fora man like that, 
to get a couple of hundred thousand 
together. I know I’ve never found 
it easy to get a thousand. If he has 
borrowed a trifle from Longestaffe to 
make up the girl’s money, I sha’n’t 
complain. You stand to your guns. 
There’s no harm done till the parson 
has said the word.” 

* You couldn’t let me have acouple 
of hundred, could you, sir?” sug- 
gested the son. 

“ No, I couldn’t,” replied the father 
with a very determined aspect. 

“ T’m awfully hard up.” 

“So am I.” Then the old man 
toddled into his own chamber, and, 
after sitting there ten minutes, went 
away home. ° 

Lord Nidderdale also got quickly 
through his legislative duties and 
went to the Bear-garden. There he 
found Grasslough and Miles Grendall 
dining together, and seated himself 
at the next table. They were full of 
news. “ You've heard it, I suppose,” 
said Miles in an awful whisper. 

“ Heard what? ” 

“T believe he doesn’t know,” said 
Lord Grasslough. “By Jove! Nid- 
derdale, you’re in a mess, like some 
others.” 

“ What’s up now?” 

“Only fancy that they shouldn’t 
have known down at the House! 
Vossner has bolted ! ” 

“ Bolted!” exclaimed Nidderdale, 
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dropping the spoon with which he 


was just going to eat his soup. 

“ Bolted,” repeated Grasslough. 
Lord Nidderdale looked round the 
room, and became aware of the awful 
expression of dismay which hung upon 
the features of all the dining members. 
“ Bolted, by George! He has sold all 
our acceptances to a fellow in Great 
Marlbro’ that’s called ‘ Flatfleece.’ ” 

“T know him,” said Nidderdale, 
shaking his head. 

“TI should think so,” said Miles 
ruefully. 

“A bottle of champagne!” said 
Nidderdale, appealing to the waiter 
in almost a humble voice, feeling that 
he wanted sustenance in this new 
trouble that had befallen him. The 
‘waiter, beaten almost to the ground 
‘by an awful sense of the condition of 
tthe club, whispered to him the terri- 
‘ble announcement that there was not 
:@ bottle of champagne in the house. 
“Good G !” exclaimed the un- 
fortunate nobleman. Miles Grendall 
‘shook his head. Grasslough shook 
‘his head. 

“It’s true,” said another young 
Jord from the table on the other side. 
Then' the waiter, still speaking with 
suppressed and melancholy voice, sug- 
gested that there was some port left. 
It-was now the middle of July. 

“ Brandy ?” suggested Nidderdale. 
There had been a few bottles of 
brandy ; but they had been already 
consumed. “Send out and get some 
brandy,” said Nidderdale with rapid 
impetuosity. But the club was so 
reduced in circumstances, that he was 
obliged to take silver out of his pocket 
‘before he could get even such humble 
comfort as he now demanded. 

Then Lord Grasslough told the 
whole story, as far as it was known. 
Herr Vossner had not been seen since 
nine o’clock on the preceding evening. 
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The head waiter had known for some 
weeks that heavy bills were due. It 
was supposed that three or four thou- 
sand pounds were owing to tradesmen, 
who now professed that the credit had 
been given, not to Herr Vossner, but 
to the club. And the numerous ac- 
ceptances for large sums which the 
accommodating purveyor held from 
many of the members had all been 
sold to Mr. Flatfleece. Mr. Flatfleece 
had spent a considerable portion of 
the day at the club; and it was now 
suggested that he and Herr Vossner 
were in partnership. At this.moment 
Dolly Longestaffe came in. Dolly 
had been at the club before, and had 
heard the story, but had gone at 
once to another club for his dinner, 
when he found that there was not 
even a bottle of wine to be had. 
“ Here’s a go!” said Dolly. “One 
thing atop of another. There'll be 
nothing left for anybody soon. Is that 
brandy you’re drinking, Nidderdale ? 
There was none here when [ left.” 

“ Had to send round the corner for 
it, to the public.” 

“We shall be sending round the 
corner for a good many things now. 
Does anybody know any thing of that 
fellow Melmotte ? ” 

“ He’s down in the House, as big 
as life,” said Nidderdale. “ He’s all 
right, I think.” 

“T wish he’d pay me my money, 
then. Thatfellow Flatfleece was here, 
and he showed me notes of mine for 
about fifteen hundred pounds! I write 
such a beastly hand, that I never 
know whether I’ve written it or not. 
But, by George! a fellow can’t eat 
and drink fifteen hundred pounds in 
less than six months! ” 

“ There’s no knowing what you can 
do, Dolly,” said Lord Grasslough. 

“He’s paid some of your card- 
money, perhaps,” said Nidderdale. 
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“T don’t think he ever did. Car- 
bury had a lot of my I. O. U.’s while 
that was going on; but I got the money 
for that from old Melmotte. How is 
a fellow to know? If any fellow 
writes D. Longestaffe, am I obliged 
to pay it? Everybody is writing my 
name! How is any fellow to stand 
that kind of thing? Do you think 
Melmotte’s all right?” Nidderdale 
said that he did think so. “I wish 
he wouldn’t go and write my name, 
then. That’s a sort of thing that a 
man should be left to do for himself. 
I suppose Vossner is a swindler; but, 
by Jove! I know a worse than Voss- 
ner.” With that he turned on his 
heels, and went into the smoking- 
room. And, after he was gone, there 


was silence at the table; for it was 
known that Lord Nidderdale was to 
marry Melmotte’s daughter. 

In the mean time a scene of a 
different kind was going on in the 


House of Commons. Melmotte had 
been seated on one of the back Conser- 
vative benches, and there he remained 
for a considerable time, unnoticed and 
forgotten. The little emotion that 
had attended his entrance had passed 
away, and Melmotte was now no more 
than any one else. At first, he had 
taken his hat off; but, as soon as he 
observed that the majority of mem- 
bers were covered, he put it on again. 
Then he sat motionless for an hour, 
looking round him, and wondering. 
He had never hitherto been even in 
the gallery of the House. The place 
was very much smaller than he had 
thought, and much less tremendous. 
The speaker did not strike him with 
the awe which he had expected; and 
it seemed to him that they who spoke 
were talking much like other people 
in other places. For the first hour, 
he hardly caught the meaning of a 
sentence that was said, nor did he try 
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to do so. One man got up very 
quickly after another, some of them 
barely rising on their legs to say the 
few words that they uttered. It 
seemed to him to be a very common- 
place affair, — not half so awful as 
those festive occasions on which he 
had occasionally been called upon to 
propose a toast, or to return thanks. 
Then, suddenly, the manner of the 
thing was changed; and one gentle- 
man made a long speech. Melmotte, 
by this time weary of observing, had 
begun to listen ; and words which were 
familiar to him reached his ears. The 
gentleman was proposing some little 
addition to a commercial treaty, and 
was expounding in very strong lan- 
guage the ruinous injustice to which 
England was exposed by being tempted 
to use gloves made in a country in 
which noincome tax was levied. Mel- 
motte listened to his eloquence, caring 
nothing about gloves, and very little 
about England’s ruin. But, in the 
course of the debate which followed, 
a question arose about the value of 
money, of exchange, and of the con- 
version of shillings into francs and 
dollars. About this Melmotte really 
did know something; and he pricked 
up his ears. It seemed to him that a 
gentleman whom he knew very well 
in the city, and who had maliciously 
staid away from his dinner, one Mr. 
Brown, who sat just before him on 
the same side of the House, and who 
was plodding wearily and slowly 
along with some pet fiscal theory of 
his own, understood nothing at all of 
what he was saying. Here was an 
opportunity for himself. Here was 
at his hand the means of revenging 
himself for the injury done him, and 
of showing to the world at the same 
time that he was not afraid of his city 
enemies. It required some courage, 
certainly, this attempt that suggested. 
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itself to him, —‘of getting upon his 
legs a couple of hours after his first 
introduction to parliamentary life. 
But he was full of the lesson which 
he was now ever teaching himself. 
Nothing should cow bim. What- 
ever was to be done by brazen-faced 
audacity, he would do. It seemed to 
be very easy, and he saw no reason 
why he should not put that old fool 
right. He knew nothing of the 
forms of the House, was more igno- 
rant of them than an ordinary school- 
boy, but on that very account felt less 
trepidation than might another parlia- 
mentary novice. Mr. Brown was 
tedious and prolix; and Melmotte, 
though he thought much of his pro- 
ject, and had almost told himself that 
he would do the thing, was still 
doubting, when, suddenly, Mr. Brown 
sat down. There did not seem to be 
any particular end to the speech, nor 
had Melmotte followed any general 
thread of argument; but a statement 
had been made, and repeated, con- 
taining, as Melmotte thought, a fun- 
damental error in finance; and he 
longed to set the matter right. At 
any rate, he desired to show the House 
that Mr. Brown did not know what 
he was talking about — because Mr. 
Brown had not come to his dinner. 
When Mr. Brown was seated, nobody 
at once rose. The subject was not 
popular; and they who understood the 
business of the House were well aware 
that the occasion had simply been 
one on which two or three commercial 
gentlemen, having crazes of their 
own, should be allowed to ventilate 
them. The subject would have 
dropped; but on a sudden the new 
member was on his legs. 

Now, it was probably not in the 
remembrance of any gentleman there, 
that a member had got up to make a 
speech within two or three hours of 


his first entry into the House. And 
this gentleman was one whose recent 
election had been of a very peculiar 
kind. It had been considered by 
many of his supporters that his name 
should be withdrawn just before the 
ballot; by others that he would be 
deterred by shame from showing him- 
self, even if he were elected; and 
again, by another party, that his ap- 
pearance in parliament would be 
prevented by his disappearance with- 
in the walls of Newgate. But here 
he was, not only in his seat, but on 
his legs. The favorable grace, the 
air of courteous attention, which is 
always shown to a new member when 
he first speaks, was extended also to 
Melmotte. There was an excitement 
in the thing which made gentlemen 
willing to listen, and a consequent 
hum, almost of approbation. 

As soon as Melmotte was on his 
legs, and, looking round, found that 
everybody was silent with the intent 
of listening to him, a good deal of 
his courage oozed out of his fingers’- 
ends. The House, which, to his 
thinking, had by no means been au- 
gust while Mr. Brown had been tod- 
dling through his speech, now became 
awful. He caught the eyes of great 
men fixed upon him,—of men who 
had not seemed to him to be at all 
great as he had watched them a few 
minutes before, yawning beneath 
their hats. Mr. Brown, poor as his 
speech had been, had, no doubt, pre- 
pared it; and had, perhaps, made 
three or four such speeches every 
year for the last fifteen years. Mel- 
motte had not dreamed of putting 
two words together. He had thought, 
as far as he had thought at all, that 
he could rattle off what he had to say 
just as he might do it when seated 
in his chair at the Mexican Railway 
Board. But there was the speaker, 
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and those three clerks in their wigs, 
and the mace, and, worse than all, 
the eyes of that long row of states- 
men opposite to him. His position 
was felt by him to be dreadful. He 
had forgotten even the very point on 
which he had intended to crush Mr. 
Brown. 

But the courage of the man was 
too high to allow him to be altogether 
quelled at once. The hum was pro- 
longed; and though he was red in 
the face, perspiring, and utterly con- 
fused, he was determined to make a 
dash at the matter with the first 
words which would occur to him. 
“Mr. Brown is all wrong,” he said. 
He had not even taken off his hat 
as he rose. Mr. Brown turned slowly 
round, and looked up at him. Some 
one, whom he could not exactly hear, 
touching him behind, suggested that 
he should take off his hat. There 
was a.cry of order, which, of course, 
he did not understand. “Yes, you 
are,” said Melmotte, nodding his 
head, and frowning angrily at poor 
Mr. Brown. 

“The honorable member,” said the 
speaker, with the most good-natured 
voice which he could assume, “is not, 
perhaps, as yet aware that he should 
not call another member by his name. 
He should speak of the gentleman to 
whom he alluded as the honorable 
member for Whitechapel; and, in 
speaking, he should address, not an- 
other honorable member, but the 
chair.” ; 

“You should take your hat off,” 
said the good-natured gentleman 
behind. 

In such a position, how should any 
man understand so many and such 
complicated instructions at once, and 
at the same time remember the gist 
of the argument to be produced? 
He did take off his hat, and was, of 
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course, made hotter and more con- 
fused by doing so. “ What he said 
was all wrong,” continued Melmotte ; 
“and I should have thought a man 
out of the city, like Mr. Brown, 
ought to have known better.” Then 
there were repeated calls of order, 
and a violent ebullition of laughter 
from both sides of the House. The 
man stood for a while glaring around 
him, summoning his own pluck for a 
renewal of his attack on Mr. Brown, 
determined that he would be appalled 
and put down, neither by the ridicule 
of those around him, nor by his want 
of familiarity with the place, but 
still utterly unable to find words with 
which to carry on the combat. “I 
ought to know something about it,” 
said Melmotte, sitting down, and hid- 
ing his indignation and his shame 
under his hat. 

“We are sure that the honorable 
member for Westminster does under- 
stand the subject,” said the leader of 
the House; “and we shall be very 
glad to hear his remarks. The House, 
I am sure, will pardon ignorance of 
its rules in so young a member.” 

But Mr. Melmotte would not rise 
again. He had made a great effort, 
and had at any rate exhibited his 
courage. Though they might all say 
that he had not displayed much elo- 
quence, they would be driven to 
admit that he had not been ashamed 
to show himself. He kept his seat 
till the regular stampede was made 
for dinner, and then walked out with 
as stately a demeanor as he could 
assume. 

“Well, that was plucky!” said 
Cohenlupe, taking his friend’s arm 
in the lobby. 

“T don’t see any pluck in it. That 
old fool Brown didn’t know what he 
was talking about, and I wanted to 
tell them so. They wouldn’t let me 
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do it, and there’s an end of it. It 
seems to me to be a stupid sort of a 
place.” 

“Has Longestaffe’s money been 

paid?” said Cohenlupe, opening his 
black eyes while he looked up into 
his friend’s face. 
' “Don’t you trouble your head 
about Longestaffe, or his money ei- 
ther,” said Melmotte, getting into his 
brougham. “Do you leave Mr. Longe- 
staffe and his money to me. I hope 
you are not such a fool as to be scared 
by what the other fools say. When 
men play such a game as you and I 
are concerned in, they ought to know 
better than to be afraid of every word 
that is spoken.” 

“Oh, dear, yes!” said Cohenlupe 
apologetically. ‘“ You don’t suppose 
that I am afraid of any thing.” But, 
at that moment, Mr. Cohenlupe was 
. meditating his own escape from the 
dangerous shores of England, and 
was trying to remember what happy 
country still was left in which an 
order from the British police would 
have no power to interfere with the 
comfort of a retired gentleman such 
as himself. 

That evening, Madame Melmotte 
told her husband that Marie was now 
willing to marry Lord Nidderdale ; 
but she did not say any thing as to 
the crossing-sweeper, or the black 
footman, nor did she allude to Marie’s 
threat of the sort of life she would 
lead her husband. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


8IR FELIX MEDDLES WITH MANY 
MATTERS. 


THERE is no duty more certain or 
fixed in the world than that which 
calls upon a brother to defend his 
sister from ill-usage; but at the same 
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time, in the way we live now, no duty 
is more difficult, and, we may say 
generally, more indistinct. The ill- 
usage to which men’s sisters are most 
generally exposed is one which hardly 
admits of either protection or ven- 
geance, although the duty of protect- 
ing and avenging is felt and acknowl- 
edged. We are not allowed to fight 
duels; and that banging about. of 
another man with a stick is always 
disagreeable, and seldom successful. 
A John Crumb can do it, perhaps, 
and come out of the affair exulting, 
but not a Sir Felix Carbury, even if 
the Sir Felix of the occasion have the 
requisite courage. There is a feeling, 
too, when a girl has been jilted, — 
thrown over, perhaps, is the proper 
term, — after the gentleman has had 
the fun of making love to her for an 
entire season, and has, perhaps, even 
been allowed privileges as her prom- 
ised husband, that the less said the 
better. The girl does not mean to 
break her heart for love of the false 
one, and become the tragic heroine 
of a tale for three months. It is her 
purpose again to 


“Trick her beams, and with new-span- 
gled ore 
Flame in the forehead of the morning sky.” 


Though this one has been false, as 
were, perhaps, two or three before, 
still the road to success is open. “ Uno 
avulso non deficit alter.” But, if all 
the notoriety of cudgels and cutting 
whips be given to the late unfortu- 
nate affair, the difficulty of finding a 
substitute will be greatly increased. 
The brother recognizes his duty, and 
prepares for vengeance. The injured 
one probably desires that she may be 
left to fight her own little battles 
alone. 

“ Then, by Heaven, he shall answer 
it to me!” Sir Felix had said very 
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grandly, when his sister had told him 
that she was engaged to a man who 
was, as he thought he knew, engaged 
also to marry another woman. Here, 
no doubt, was gross ill-usage, and 
opportunity, at any rate, for threats. 
No money was required, and no im- 
mediate action; and Sir Felix could 
act the fine gentleman and the dicta- 
torial brother at very little present 
expense. But Hetta, who oughit, 
perhaps, to have known her brother 
more thoroughly, was fool enough to 
believe him. On the day but one 
following, no answer had as yet come 
from Roger Carbury, nor could as yet 
have come. But Hetta’s mind was 
full of her trouble, and she remem- 
bered her brother’s threat. Felix had 


forgotten that he had made a threat; 
and, indeed, had thought no more of 
the matter since his interview with 
his sister. 

“ Felix,” she said, “ you won’t men- 
tion that to Mr. Montague!” 


“Mention what? Oh! about that 
woman Mrs. Hurtle ? Indeed, I shall. 
A man who does that kind of thing 
ought to be crushed ; and, by heavens! 
if he does it to you, he shall be 
crushed.” 

“T want to tell you, Felix. 
so, I will see him no more.” 

“Tf it is so! I tell you I know 
it.” 

“Mamma has written to Roger. 
At least, I feel sure she has.” 

“ What has she written to him for? 
What has Roger Carbury to do with 
our affairs ? ” 

“Only you said he knew. If he 
says so, that is, if you and he both say 
that he is to marry that woman, I 
will not see Mr. Montague again. 
Pray do not go to him. If such a 
misfortune does come, it is better to 
bear it, and to be silent. What good 
can be done?” 


If it is 
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“ Leave that to me,” said Sir Felix, 
walking out of the room with much 
fraternal bluster. Then he went 
forth, and at once had himself driven 
to Paul Montague’s lodgings. Had 
Hetta not been foolish enough to re- 
mind him of his duty, he would not 
now have undertaken the task. He, 
too, no doubt, remembered, as he went, 
that duels were things of the past, and 
that even fists and sticks are consid- 
ered to be out of fashion. “Mon- 
tague,” he said, assuming all the 
dignity of demeanor that his late sor- 
rows had left to him, “I believe I am 
right in saying that you are engaged 
to marry that American lady, Mrs. 
Hurtle.” 

“Then let me tell you that you 
were never more wrong in your life. 
What business have you with Mrs. 
Hurtle?” 

“ When a man proposes to my sister, 
I think I’ve a great deal of business,” 
said Sir Felix. 

“Well, yes: I admit that fully. 
If I answered you roughly, I beg 
your pardon. Now, as tothe facts. I 
am not going to marry Mrs. Hurtle. 
I suppose I know how you have heard 
her name; but, as you have heard it, 
I have no hesitation in telling you so 
much. As you know where she is to 
be found, you can go and ask her, if 
you please. On the other hand, it is 
the dearest wish of my heart to marry 
your sister. I trust that will be 
enough for you.” 

“You were engaged to Mrs, Hur- 
tle?” 

“My dear Carbury, I don’t think 
I’m bound to tell you all the details 
of my past life. At any rate, I don’t 
feel inclined to do so in answer to 
hostile questions. I dare say you 
have heard enough of Mrs. Hurtle to 
justify you, as your sister’s brother, 
in asking me whether I am in any 
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way entangled by a connection with 
her. I tell you that I am not. If 
you still doubt, I refer you to the lady 
herself. Beyond that, I do not think 
I am called on to go; and beyond that 
I won’t go, at any rate, at present.” 
Str Felix still blustered, and made 
what capital he could out of his posi- 
tion as a brother; but he took no steps 
towards positive revenge. “ Ofcourse, 
Carbury,” said the other, “I wish to 
regard you as a brother; and, if I am 
rough to you, it is only because you 
are rough to me.” 

Sir Felix was now in that part of 
town which he had been accustomed to 
haunt, for the first time since his mis- 
adventure, and, plucking up his cour- 
age, resolved that he would turn into 
the Bear-garden. He would have a 
glass of sherry, and face the one or 
two men who would as yet be there, 
and, in this way, gradually czeep back 
to his old habits. But, when he ar- 


rived there, the club was shut up. 
‘What the deuse is Vossner about ?” 


said he, pulling out his watch. It 
was nearly five o’clock. He rang the 
bell, and knocked at the door, feeling 
that this was an occasion for courage. 
One of the servants, in what we may 
call private clothes, after some delay, 
drew back the bolts, and told him the 
astounding news: the club was shut 
up! “Do you mean to say I can’t 
come in?” said Sir Felix. The man 
certainly did mean to tell him so; for 
he opened the door no more than a 
foot, and stood in that narrow aperture. 
Mr. Vossner had gone away; there 
had been a meeting of the committee ; 
and the club was shut up. Whatever 
further information rested in the 
waiter’s bosom, he declined to com- 
municate to Sir Felix Carbury. 

“By George!” The wrong that 
was done him filled the young baro- 
net’s bosom with indignation. He 
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had intended, he assured himself, to 
dine at his club, to spend the evening 
there sportively, to be pleasant among 
his chosen companions. And now 
the club was shut up; and Vossner 
had gone away. What business had 
the club to be shut up? What right 
had Vossner to go away? He he not 
paid his subscription in advance? 
Throughout the world, the more wrong 
a man does, the more indignant is he 
at wrong done to him. Sir Felix 
almost thought that he could recover 
damages from the whole committee. 

He went direct to Mrs. Pipkin’s 
house. When he made that half- 
promise of marriage in Mrs. Pipkin’s 
hearing, he had said that he would 
come again on the morrow. This he 
had not done; but of that he thought 
nothing. Such breaches of faith, 
when committed by a young man in 
his position, require not even an apol- 
ogy. He was admitted by Ruby her- 
self, who was, of course, delighted to 
see him. “Who do you think is in 
town?” she said. “John Crumb; 
but, though he came here ever so 
smart, I wouldn’t so much as speak to 
him, except to tell him to go away.” 
Sir Felix, when he heard the name, 
felt an uncomfortable sensation creep 
over him. “I don’t know, I’m sure, 
what he should come after me for, and 
me telling him, as plain as the nose on 
his face, that I never want to see him 
again.” 

He’s not of much account,” said 
the baronet. 

“He would marry me out and out 
immediately, if I’d have him,” con- 
tinued Ruby, who perhaps thought 
that her honest old lover should not 
be spoken of as being altogether of no 
account. “And he has every thing 
comfortable in the way of furniture, 
and all that. And they do say he’s 
ever so much money in the bank. 
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Bat I detest him,” said Ruby, shaking 
her pretty head, and inclining her- 
self towards her aristocratic lover’s 
shoulder. 

This took place in the back-parlor, 
before Mrs. Pipkin had ascended 
from the kitchen, prepared to disturb 
so much romantic bliss with wretched 
references to the cold outer world. 
“Well, now, Sir Felix,” she began, 
“if things is square, of course you’re 
welcome to see my niece.” 

“ And what if they’re round, Mrs. 
Pipkin?” said the gallant, careless, 
sparkling Lothario. 

“Well, or round either, so long as 
they’re honest.” 

“Ruby and I are both honest; 
ain’t we, Ruby? I want to take her 
out to dinner, Mrs. Pipkin. She shall 
be back before late, before ten: she 
shall, indeed.” Ruby inclined her- 
self still more closely towards his 
shoulder. “Come, Ruby, get your hat, 
and change your dress, and we’ll be off. 
I’ve ever so many things to tell you!” 

Ever so many things to tell her! 
They must be to fix a day for the 
marriage, and to let her know where 
they were to live, and to settle what 
dress she should wear, and, perhaps, 
to give her the money to go and buy 
it. Ever so many things to tell her! 
She looked up into Mrs. Pipkin’s face 
with imploring eyes. Surely, on such 
an occasion as this, an aunt would not 
expect that her niece should be a 
prisoner and a slave. “ Have it been 
put in writing, Sir Felix Carbury ?” 
demanded Mrs. Pipkin with cruel 
gravity. Mrs. Hurtle had given it 
as her decided opinion that Sir Felix 
would not really mean to marry Ruby 
Ruggles unless he showed himself 
willing to do so with all the formality 
of a written contract. 

“Writing be bothered!” said Sir 
Felix. 
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“That’s all very well, Sir Felix. 
Writing do bother very often; but 
when a gentleman has intentions, a 
bit of writing shows it plainer nor 
words. Ruby don’t go nowhere to 
dine unless you puts it into writing.” 

“Aunt Pipkin!” exclaimed the 
wretched Ruby. 

“ What do you think I’m going to 
do with her?” asked Sir Felix. 

“Tf you want to make her your 
wife, put it in writing; and, if it be 
as you don’t, just say so, and walk 
away, free.” 

“T shall go,” said Ruby. “I’m 
not going to be kept here a prisoner 
for any one. I can go when I please. 
You wait, Felix, and I’ll be down in 
a minute.” The girl, with a nimble 
spring, ran up stairs, and began to 
change her dress without giving her- 
self a moment for thought. 

“She don’t come back no more 
here, Sir Felix,” said Mrs. Pipkin in 
her most solemn tones. “She ain’t 
nothing to me, no more than she was 
my poor dear husband’s sister’s child. 
There ain’t no blood between us, and 
won’t be no disgrace; but I’d be loath 
to see her on the streets.” 

“Then why won’t you let me 
bring her back again?” 

“’Cause that’d be the way to send 
her there. You don’t mean to marry 
her.” To this Sir Felix said nothing. 
“You’re not thinking of that. It’s 
just a bit of sport, and then there 
she is, an old shoe to be chucked 
away, just a rag to be swept into the 
dust-bin. I’ve seen scores of ’em, 
and I’d sooner a child of mine should 
die in a workus’, or be starved to 
death ; but it’s all nothing to the likes 
o’ you.” 

“T haven’t done her any harm,” 
said Sir Felix, almost frightened. 

“Then go away, and don’t do her 
any. That’s Mrs. Hurtle’s door 
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open. You go and speak to her. 
She can talk a deal better nor me.” 

“Mrs. Hurtle hasn’t been able to 
manage her own affairs very well.” 

“Mrs. Hurtle’s a lady, Sir Felix, 
and a widow, and one as has seen the 
world.” As she spoke, Mrs. Hurtle 
came down stairs; and an introduc- 
tion, after some rude fashion, was 
effected between her and Sir Felix. 
Mrs. Hurtle had heard often of Sir 
Felix Carbury, and was quite as cer- 
tain as Mrs. Pipkin that he did not 
mean to marry Ruby Ruggles. Ina 
few minutes, Felix found himself 
alone with Mrs. Hurtle in her own 
room. He had been anxious to see 
the woman since he had heard of her 
engagement with Paul Montague, 
and doubly anxious, since he had also 
heard of Paul’s engagement with his 
sister. It was not an hour since 
Paul himself had referred him to her 
for corroboration of his own state- 
ment. 

“ Sir Felix Carbury,” she said, “I 
am afraid you are doing that poor 
girl no good, and are intending to do 
her none.” It did occur to him very 
strongly, that this could be no affair 
of Mrs. Hurtle’s, and that he, as a 
man of position in society, was being 
interfered with in an unjustifiable 
manner. Aunt Pipkin wasn’t even 
an aunt; but who was Mrs. Hurtle ? 
“Would it not be better that you 
should leave her to become the wife 
of a man who is really fond of her?” 

He could already see something in 
Mrs. Hurtle’s eye which prevented 
his at once bursting into wrath. But 
who was Mrs. Hurtle, that she should 
interfere with him? “Upon my 
word, ma’am,” he said, “I’m very 
much obliged to you; but I don’t 
quite know to what I owe the honor 
of your, your” — 

“ Interference, you mean.” 
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“T didn’t say so; but perhaps 
that’s about it.” 

“T’d interfere to save any woman 
that God ever made,” said Mrs. Hur- 
tle with energy. “ We're all apt to 
wait a little too long, because we’re 
ashamed to do any little good that 
chance puts in our way. You must 
go and leave her, Sir Felix.” 

“T suppose she may do as she 
pleases about that.” 

“Do you mean to make her your 
wife ?” asked Mrs. Hurtle sternly. 

“Does Mr. Paul Montague mean 
to make you his wife?” rejoined Sir 
Felix with an impudent swagger. 
He had struck the blow certainly 
hard enough, and it had gone all the 
way home. She had not surmised 
that he would have heard aught of 
her own concerns. She only barely 
connected him with that Roger Car- 
bury, who, she knew was Paul’s 
great friend, and she had as yet 
never heard that Hetta Carbury was 
the girl whom Paul loved. Had Paul 
so talked about her, that this young 
scamp should know all hér story ? 

She thought a while, she had to 
think for a moment, before she could 
answer him. “I do not see,” she 
said, with a faint attempt at a smile, 
“that there is any parallel between 
the two’cases. I, at any rate, am old 
enough to take care of myself. 
Should he not marry me, I am as I 
was before. Will it be so with that 
poor girl, if she allows herself to be 
taken about the town by you at 
night?” She had desired, in what 
she said, to protect Ruby rather than 
herself. What could it matter 
whether this young man was left in a 
belief that she was, or that she was 
not, about to be married ? 

“Tf you'll answer me, I'll answer 
you,” said Sir Felix. ‘“ Does Mr. Mon- 
tague mean to make you his wife?” 
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“Tt does not concern you to know,” 
said she, flashing upon him. “The 
question is insolent.” 

“Tt does concern me, a great deal 
more than any thing about Ruby can 
concern you. And, as you won’t an- 
swer me, I won’t answer you.” 

“Then, sir, that girl’s fate will be 
upon your head.” 

“T know all about that,” said the 
baronet. 

“ And the young man who has fol- 
lowed her up to town will probably 
know where to find you,” added Mrs. 
Hurtle. 

To such a threat as this, no answer 
could be made, and Sir Felix left the 
room. At any rate, John Crumb was 
not there at present. And were there 


not policemen in London? And what 
additional harm would be done to John 
Crumb, or what increase of anger en- 
gendered in that true lover’s breast, 
by one additional evening’s amuse- 
ment? Ruby had danced with him 


so often at the Music Hall, that John 
Crumb could hardly be made more 
bellicose by the fact of her dining 
with him on this evening. When he 
descended, he found Ruby in the hall, 
all arrayed. “ You don’t come in here 
again to-night,” said Mrs. Pipkin, 
thumping the little table which stood 
in the passage, “if you goes out of 
that there door with that there young 
man.” 

“Then I shall,” said Ruby, linking 
herself on to her lover’s arm. 

“Baggage! Slut!” said Mrs. Pip- 
kin: “after all I’ve done for you, just 
as one as though you were my own 
flesh and blood !” 

“T’ve worked for it, I suppose; 
haven’t I? ” rejoined Ruby. 

“You send for your things to-mor- 
row; for you don’t come in here no 
more. You ain’t nothing to me no 
more nor no other girl. But I’d’ve 
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saved you, if you’d but ’a let me. — As 
for you,” and she looked at Sir Felix, 
“only because I’ve lodgings to let, 
and because-of the lady up stairs, I’d 
shake you that well you’d never come 
here no more after poor girls.” I do 
not think that she need have feared 
any remonstrance from Mrs. Hurtle, 
even had she put her threat into 
execution. 

Sir Felix, thinking that ‘he had 
had enough of Mrs. Pipkin and her 
lodger, left the house with Ruby on 
his arm. For the moment, Ruby had 
been triumphant, and was happy. 
She did not stop to consider whether 
her aunt would, or would not, open her 
door when she should return, tired, 
and perhaps repentant. She was on 
her lover’s arm, in her best clothes, 
and going to have a dinner given to 
her. And her lover had told her that 
he had ever so many things, ever so 
many things, to say to her! But she 
would ask no impertinent questions 
in the first hour of her bliss. It was 
so pleasant to walk with him up to 
Pentonville; so joyous to turn into 
a gay enclosure, half public-house, 
and half tea-garden; so pleasant to 
hear him order the good things, 
which in his company would be so 
nice! Who cannot understand that 
even an urban Rosherville must be an 
elysium to those who have lately been 
eating their meals in all the gloom of 
a small London underground kitchen ? 
There we will leave Ruby in her bliss. 

At about nine that evening, John 
Crumb called at Mrs. Pipkin’s, and 
was told that Ruby had gone out with 
Sir Felix Carbury. He hit his leg a 
blow with his fist, and glared out of 
his eyes. “He'll have it hot some 
day,” said John Crumb. He was 
allowed to remain waiting for Ruby 
till midnight; and then, with a sor- 
rowful heart, he took his departure. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 
JOHN CRUMB FALLS INTO TROUBLE. 


Ir was on a Friday evening, an in- 
auspicious Friday, that poor Ruby 
Ruggles had insisted on leaving the 
security of her Aunt Pipkin’s house 
with her aristocratic and vicious 
lover, in spite of the positive assurance 
made to her by Mrs. Pipkin, that, if 
she went forth in such company, she 
should not be allowed to return. 
“Of course you must let her in,” Mrs. 
Hurtle had said, soon after the girl’s 
departure. Whereupon Mrs. Pipkin 
had cried. She knew her own soft- 
ness too well to suppose it to be possi- 
ble that she could keep the girl out 
in the streets all night; but yet it 
was hard upon her, very hard, that 
she should be so troubled. “ We 
usen’t to have our ways like that 
when I was young,” she said, sob- 
bing. What was to be the end of it? 
Was she to be forced by circumstances 
to keep the girl always there, let the 
girl’s conduct be what it might? 
Nevertheless, she acknowledged that 
Ruby must be let in when she came 
back. Then, about nine o’clock, John 
Crumb came; and the latter part of 
the evening was more melancholy 
even than the first. It was impos- 
sible to conceal the truth from John 
Crumb. Mrs. Hurtle saw the poor 
man, and told the story in Mrs. Pip- 
kin’s presence. 

“She’s headstrong, Mr. Crumb,” 
said Mrs. Hurtle. 

“She is that, ma’am, And it was 
along wi’ the baro-nite she went ? ” 

“Tt was so, Mr. Crumb.” 

“ Baro-nite! Well, perhaps I shall 
catch him some of these days. Went 
to dinner wi’ him, did she? Didn’t 
she have no dinner here?” 

Then Mrs. Pipkin spoke up with a 


keen sense of offence. Ruby Ruggles 
had had as wholesome a dinner as 
any young woman in London, —a 
bullock’s heart and potatoes, just as 
much as ever she had pleased to eat 
of it. Mrs. Pipkin could tell Mr. 
Crumb that there was “no starva- 
tion, nor yet no stint, in her house.” 
John Crumb immediately produced a 
very thick and admirably useful blue 
cloth cloak, which he had brought up 
with him to London from Bungay, as 
@ present to the woman who had been 
good to his Ruby. He assured her 
that he did not doubt that her vict- 
uals were good and plentiful, and went 
on to say that he had made bold to 
bring her a trifle out of respect. It 
was some little time before Mrs. Pip- 
kin would allow herself to be appeased ; 
but at last she permitted the garment 
to be placed on her shoulders, But 
it was done after a melancholy fashion. 
There was no smiling consciousness 
of the bestowal of joy on the coun- 
tenance of the donor as he gave it, 
no exuberance of thanks from the re- 
cipient as she received it. Mrs. 
Hurtle, standing by, declared it to be 
perfect; but the occasion was one 
which admitted of no delight. “It’s 
very good of you, Mr. Crumb, to 
think of an old woman like me, par- 
ticularly when you’ve such a deal of 
trouble with a young un’.” 

“It’s like the smut in the wheat, 
Mrs. Pipkin, or the d’sease in the 
*tatoes: it has to be put up with, I 
suppose. Is she very partial, ma’am, 
to that young baro-nite?” This 
question was asked of Mrs. Hurtle. 

“Just a fancy for the time, Mr. 
Crumb,” said the lady. 

“They never thinks as how their 
fancies may well-nigh half kill a 
man.” Then he was silent for a 
while, sitting back in his chair, : not 
moving a limb, with his eyes fastened 
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on Mrs. Pipkin’s ceiling. Mrs. Hur- 
tle had. some work in her hand, and 
sat watching him. The man was to 
her an extraordinary being, so con- 
stant, so slow, so unexpressive, so 
unlike her own countrymen, — willing 
to endure so much, and at the same 
so warm in his affections! “Sir 
Felix Carbury!” he said. “T’ll Sir 
Felix him some of these days. If it 
was only dinner, wouldn’t she be back 
afore this, ma’am ?” 

“T suppose they’ve gone to some 


" place ofamusement,” said Mrs. Hurtle. 


“ Like enough,” said John Crumb, 
in a low voice. 

“She’s that mad after dancing as 
never was,” said Mrs. Pipkin. 

“ And where is it as ’em dances ? ” 
asked Crumb, getting up from his 
chair, and stretching himself. It was 
evident to both the ladies, that he 
was beginning to think that he would 
follow Ruby to the Music Hall. Nei- 
ther of them answered him, however; 
and then he sat down again. “ Does 
’em dance all night at them places, 
Mrs. Pipkin ? ” 

“They do pretty nearly all that 
they oughtn’t to do,” said Mrs. Pip- 
kin. John Crumb raised one of his 
fists, brought it down heavily on the 
palm of his other hand, and then again 
sat silent for a while. 

“T never knowed as she was fond 
o’ dancing,” he said. “I’d a had 
dancing for her down at Bungay, 
just as ready as any thing. D’ye 
think, ma’am, it’s the dancing she’s 
after, or the baro-nite?” This was 
another appeal to Mrs. Hurtle. 

“T suppose they go together,” said 
the lady. 

Then there was another long 
pause, at the end of which poor John 
Crumb burst out with some violence, 
“Domn him! domn him! What ’ad 
Tever dun to him? Nothing! Did 


I ever interfere wi’ him? Never! 
But I wull. Iwull! I wouldn’t won- 
der but I swing for this at Bury!” 

“OQ Mr. Crumb! don’t talk like 
that,” said Mrs. Pipkin. 

“Mr. Crumb is a little disturbed ; 
but he’ll get over it presently,” said 
Mrs. Hurtle. ublig 

“ She’s a nasty slut to-go and treat 
@ young man as she’s treating you,” 
said Mrs. Pipkin. 

“No, ma’am, she ain’t nasty,” said 
the lover. “But she’s crou’ll, horrid 
crou’ll! It’s no more use my going 
down about meal and pollard, nor 
business, and she up here with that 
baro-nite, no, no more nor nothin’. 
When I handles it, I don’t know 
whether it’s middlings nor nothin’ 
else. If I was to twist his neck, 
ma’am, would you take it on yourself 
to say as I was wrong?” 

“T’d sooner hear that you had 
taken the girl away from him,” said 
Mrs. Hurtle. 

“T could pretty well eat him, that’s 
what I could. Half-past eleven, is it? 
She must come some time, mustn’t 
she?” Mrs. Pipkin, who did not want 
to burn candles all night long, de- 
clared that she could give mo assur- 
ance on that head. If Ruby did 
come, she should, on that night, be 
admitted. But Mrs. Pipkin thought 
that it would be better to get up and 
let her in than to sit up for her. 
Poor Mr. Crumb did not at once take 
the hint, and remained there for 
another half-hour, saying little, but 
waiting with the hope that Ruby 
might come. But, when the clock 
struck twelve, he was told that he 
must go. Then he slowly collected 
his limbs, and dragged them out of 
the house. 

“That young man is a good fellow,” 
said Mrs. Hurtle, as soon as the door 
was closed. 
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“A deal too good for Ruby Rug- 
gles!” said Mrs. Pipkin. “And he 
can maintain a wife. Mr. Carbury 
says as he’s as well-to-do as any 
tradesman down in them parts.” 

Mrs. Hurtle disliked the name of 
Mr. Carbury, and took this last state- 
ment as no evidence in John Crumb’s 
favor. “I don’t know that I think 
better of the man for having Mr. 
Carbury’s friendship,” she said. 

“Mr. Carbury ain’t any way like 
his cousin, Mrs. Hurtle.” 

“T don’t think much of any of the 
Carburys, Mrs. Pipkin. It seems to 
me that everybody here is either too 
humble or too overbearing. Nobody 
seems content to stand firm on his 
own footing, and interfere with nobody 
else.” This was all Greek to poor 
Mrs. Pipkin. “I suppose we may as 
well go to bed now. When that girl 
comes and knocks, of course, we must 
let her in. If I hear her, I'll go 
down, and open the door for her.” 

Mrs. Pipkin made very many apol- 
ogies to her lodger for the condition 
of her household. She would remain 
up herself to answer the door at the 
first sound; so that Mrs. Hurtle should 
not be disturbed. She would do her 
best to prevent any further annoy- 
ance. She trusted Mrs. Hurtle would 
see that she was endeavoring to do 
her duty by the naughty, wicked 
girl. And then she came round to 
the point of her discourse. She 
hoped that Mrs. Hurtle would not be 
induced to quit the rooms by these 
disagreeable occurrences. “I don’t 
mind saying it now, Mrs. Hurtle; but 
your being here is ever so much to 
me. I ain’t nothing to depend on, 
only lodgers ; and them as is any good 
is so hard to get!” The poor woman 
hardly understood Mrs. Hurtle, who, 
as a lodger, was certainly peculiar. 
She cared nothing for disturbances, 
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and rather liked, than otherwise, the 
task of endeavoring to assist in the 
salvation of Ruby. Mrs. Hurtle 
begged that Mrs. Pipkin would go to 
bed. She would not be in the least 
annoyed by the knocking. Another 
half-hour had thus been passed by 
the two ladies in the parlor after 
Crumb’s departure. Then Mrs. Hur- 
tle took her candle, and had ascended 
the stairs, half-way to her own sitting- 
room, when a loud double-knock was 
heard. She immediately joined Mrs. | 
Pipkin in the passage. The door 
was opened; and there stood Ruby 
Ruggles, John Crumb, and two police- 
men. Ruby rushed in, and, casting 
herself on to one of the stairs, began 
to throw her hands about, and to howl 
piteously. “Laws a mercy! what is 
it?” asked Mrs. Pipkin. 

“He’s been and murdered him!” 
screamed Ruby. “He has! He’s 
been and murdered him !” 

“This young woman is living here, 
is she?” asked one of the policemen. 

“She is living here,” said Mrs. 
Hurtle. But now we must go back 
to the adventures of John Crumb 
after he had left the house. 

He had taken a bedroom at a small 
inn, close to the Eastern Counties 
Railway Station, which he was accus- 
tomed to frequent when business 
brought him up to London; and 
thither he proposed to himself to 
return. At one time, there had come 
upon him an idea that he would en- 
deavor to seek Ruby and his enemy 
among the dancing-saloons of the 
metropolis; and he had asked a ques- 
tion with that view. But no answer 
had been given which seemed to aid 
him in his project; and his purpose 
had been abandoned as being too 
complex, and requiring more intelli- 
gence than he gave himself credit 
for possessing. So he had turned 
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down a street with which he was so 
far acquainted as to know that it 
would take him to the Islington 
Angel, where various roads meet, and 
whence he would know his way east- 
wards. He had just passed the An- 
gel, and the end of Goswell Road, 
and was standing with his mouth 
open, looking about, trying to make 
certain of himself that he would not 
go wrong, thinking that he would 
ask a policeman whom he saw, and 
hesitating, because he feared that the 
man would want to know his busi- 
ness. Then, of a sudden, he heard a 
woman scream, and knew that it was 
Ruby’s voice. The sound was very 
near him; but, in the glimmer of the 
gaslight, he could not quite see whence 
it came. He stood still, putting his 
hand up to scratch his head under 
his hat, trying to think what, in such 
an emergency, it would be well that 
he should do. Then he heard the 
voice distinctly: “I won’t, I won’t!” 
and after that a scream. Then there 
were further words: “It’s no good, 
I wont.” At last he was able to 
make up his mind. He rushed after 
the sound, and turning down a pas- 
sage to the right, which led back 
into Goswell Road, saw Ruby strug- 
gling in a man’s arms. She had left 
the dancing-establishment with her 
lover, and, when they had come to 
the turn of the passage, there had 
arisen a question as to her farther 
destiny for the night. Ruby, though 
she well remembered Mrs. Pipkin’s 
threats, was minded to try her chance 
at her aunt’s door. Sir Felix was of 
opinion that he could make a prefer- 
able arrangement for her; and, as 
Ruby was not at once amenable to 
his arguments, he had thought that a 
little gentle force might avail him. 
He had therefore dragged Ruby into 
the passage. The unfortunate one! 
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That so ill a chance should have come 
upon him in the midst of his diver- 
sion! He had swallowed several 
tumblers of brandy and water, and 
was therefore brave with reference 
to that interference of the police, the 
fear of which might otherwise have 
induced him to relinquish his hold of 
Ruby’s arm when she first raised her 
voice. But what amount of brandy 
and water would have enabled him to 
persevere, could he have dreamed that 
John Crumb was near him? On a 
sudden, he found a hand on his coat; 
and he was swung violently away, 
and brought with his back against 
the railings so forcibly as to have the 
breath almost knocked out of his 
body.. But he could hear Ruby’s ex- 
clamation, “If it isn’t John Crumb!” 
Then there came upon him a sense 
of coming destruction, as though the 
world, for him, were all over; and, 
collapsing throughout his limbs, he 
sluxk down upon the ground. 

“Get up, you wiper!” said John 
Crumb. -But the baronet thought it 
better to cling to the ground. “You 
sholl get up!” said John, taking him 
by the collar of his coat, and lifting 
him. ‘Now, Ruby, he’s agoing to 
have it,” said John. Whereupon Ru- 
by screamed at the top of her voice 
with a shriek very much louder than 
that which had at first attracted John 
Crumb’s notice. 

“Don’t hit a man when he’s down,” 
said the baronet, pleading as though 
for his life. 

“T wun’t,” said John; “but Tl 
hit a fellow when un’s up.” Sir Fe- 
lix was little more than a child in the 
man’s arms. John Crumb raised him, 
and, catching him round the neck with 
his left arm, — getting his head into 
chancery, as we used to say when we 
fought at school,—struck the poor 
wretch some half-dozen times violently 
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in the face, not knowing or caring ex- 
actly where he hit him, but at every 
blow obliterating a feature. And he 
would have continued, had not Ruby 
flown at him, and rescued Sir Felix 
from his arms. “He’s about got 
enough of it,” said John Crumb as he 
gave over his work. Then Sir Felix 
fell again to the ground, moaning fear- 
fully. “I knowed he’d have to have 
it,” said John Crumb. 

Ruby’s screams, of course, brought 
the police, one arriving from each end 
of the passage, on the scene of action 
at the same time. And now the cru- 
ellest thing of all was, that Ruby, in 
the complaints which she made to the 
policeman, said not a word against Sir 
Felix, but was as bitter as she knew 
how to be in her denunciations of John 
Crumb. It was in vain that John en- 
deavored to make the man understand 
that the young woman had been crying 
out for protection when he had inter- 
fered. Ruby was very quick of speech, 
and John Crumb was veryslow. Ruby 
swore that nothing so horrible, so cru- 
el, so bloodthirsty, had ever been done 
before. Sir Felix himself, when ap- 
pealed to, could say nothing. He could 
only moan, and make futile efforts to 
wipe away the stream of blood from 
his face, when the men stood him up 
leaning against the railings. And 
John, though he endeavored to make 
the policemen comprehend the extent 
of the wickedness of the young baro- 
net, would not say a word against 
Ruby. He was not even in the least 
angered by her denunciations of him- 
self. As he himself said sometimes 
afterwards, he had “dropped into the 
baro-nite” just in time, and, having 
been successful in this, felt no wrath 
against Ruby for having made such 
an operation necessary. 

There was soon a third policeman 
on the spot, and a dozen other per- 
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sons, — cab-drivers, haunters of the 
street by night, and houseless wander- 
ers, casuals, who, at this season of the 
year, preferred the pavements to the 
poor-house wards. They all took part 
against John Crumb. Why had the 
big man interfered between the young 
woman and heryoung man? ‘Two or 
three of them wiped Sir Felix’s face, 
and dabbed his eyes, and proposed 
this and the other remedy. Some 
thought that he had better be taken 
straight to a hospital. One lady re- 
marked, that he was “so mashed and 
mauled,” that she was sure he would 
never “come to” again. A preco- 
cious youth remarked that he was “all 
one as a dead un.’” <A cabman ob- 
served that he had “ad it awful eavy.” 
To all these criticisms on his condition, 
Sir Felix himself made no direct re- 
ply; but he intimated his desire to be 
carried away somewhere, though he 
did not much care whither. 

At last the policemen among them 
decided upon a course of action. 
They had learned by the united testi- 
mony of Ruby and Crumb that Sir 
Felix was Sir Felix. He was to be 
carried in a cab by one constable to 
Bartholomew Hospital, who would 
then take his address, so that he might 
be produced, and bound over to prose- 
cute. Ruby should be even conducted 
to the address she gave, — not half a 
mile from the spot on which they now 
stood, — and be left there, or not, ac- 
cording to the account which might be 
given of her. John Crumb must be 
undoubtedly locked up in the station- 
house. He was the offender: for 
aught that any of them yet knew, the 
murderer. No one said a good word 
forhim. He hardly said a good word 
for himself, and certainly made no 
objection to the treatment that had 
been proposed for him. But no doubt 
he was buoyed up inwardly by the 
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conviction that he had thoroughly 
thrashed his enemy. 

Thus it came to pass that the two 
policemen with John Crumb and Ruby 
came together to Mrs. Pipkin’s door. 
Ruby was still loud with complaints 
against the ruffian who had beaten 
her lover; who, perhaps, had killed 
her loved one. She threatened the 
gallows, and handcuffs, and perpetual 
imprisonment, and an action for dam- 
ages amidst her lamentations. But 
from Mrs. Hurtle the policemen did 
manage to learn something of the 
truth. Oh, yes! the girl lived there, 
and was— respectable. This man 
whom they had arrested was respec- 
table also, and was the girl’s proper 
lover. The other man, who had been 
beaten, was undoubtedly the owner of 
a title; but he was not respectable, 
and was only the girl’s improper lov- 
er. And John Crumb’s name was 
given. “I’m John Crumb of Bun- 
gay,” said he; “and I ain’t afeared 
of nothin’ nor nobody. And I ain’t 
a-been a-drinking. Mauled un’! In 
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course I’ve mauled un.’ And I 
meaned it. That ere young woman 
is engaged to be my wife.” 

“No, I ain’t,” shouted Ruby. 

“ But she is,” persisted John Crumb. 

“ Well, then, I never will!” re- 
joined Ruby. 

John Crumb turned upon her a 
look of love, and put his hand on his 
heart. Whereupon the senior police- 
man said that he saw at a glance how 
it all was, but that Mr. Crumb had 
better come along with him — just 
for the present. To this arrangement, 
the unfortunate hero from Bungay 
made not the slightest objection. 

“Miss Ruggles,” said Mrs. Hurtle, 
“if that young man doesn’t conquer 
you at last, you can’t have a heart in 
your bosom.” 

“Tndeed, and I have then; and I 
don’t mean to give it him, if it’s ever 
so. He’s been and killed Sir Felix!” 
Mrs. Hurtle, in a whisper to Mrs. 
Pipkin, expressed a wicked wish that 
it might be so. After that, the three 
women all went to bed. 


REBEL PRISONS. 
THE BRIGHTER SIDE. 


BY WILLIAM C. BATES. 


Prruaps the time has come when 
we may review one phase of the late 
war without prejudice, and, in an 
account of life in rebel prisons, set 
down nought in malice. Prisoners 
were taken and discharged before the 
pen at Andersonville was established. 
It is possible that we may profitably 
look back upon this exceptional expe- 
rience of army life, and, without 
learning to hate rebels less, at least, 
learn to love our soldiers more for 


the patience and heroism with which 
they met the frowns of adverse fate. 
In looking back, after a dozen years, 
upon life in the prisons of Richmond, 
New Orleans, and Salisbury, we shall 
now, if ever, see the lighter shades 


of what were truly dark days. Hap- 
pily, there is now little need, and less 
desire, to feed waning patriotism by 
harrowing pictures -of rebel atroci- 
ties. The Confederate archives have 
been bought with a price. Wirtz 
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has expiated his share of misrule; 
and Jefferson Davis is forgotten, if 
not forgiven: so we may fairly con- 
tribute to the page of history by 
looking at prisoners-of-war in the 
early day of the Rebellion, as they ap- 
peared to one of themselves, not fear- 
ing to note the swsthetic side, if any, 
to their homely but touching, and, we 
think, interesting experiences. This 
is not, therefore, to be a tale of hor- 
rors; partly from reasons suggested 
above, and partly from the fact that 
the writer left Richmond before the 
tobacco-factories overflowed to Belle 
Isle, and was out of rebeldom before 
the stockade was established at An- 
dersonville. 

The day after the first battle of 
Bull Run was a dull, drizzly one, not 
only to the few of the Union army 
who found themselves within the 
rebel lines, but to the many who were 
recruiting their exhausted energies 


in the hospitals of Alexandria, or the 
restaurants of Washington. 

The writer, with a trusty comrade, 
found himself at Centreville that 
Monday morning, the rendezvous of 


the Union army. From this place, 
at early dawn the day before, the 
buoyant regiments had sallied forth 
to the first pitched battle of the war. 
If not to be found encamped on the 
battle-field, here was the place where 
the army should be sought; but here, 
alas! were only extinguished camp- 
fires, and the litter of a deserted 
camp. The night before, a lieutenant 
of our company, whom we ran across 
in the hurrying maelstrom of panic 
which surged from the field in the 
vicinity of Sudley Church, had said, 
“T don’t know where the regiment is, 
or where to look for it; but I know 
I am going back to Washington, if 
my legs will carry me;” and, surely 
enough, the army had followed him 
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—all but the lame, the halt, and the 
blind —to danger. A hint from rebel 
cavalry to halt, and wait for orders, 
suddenly put the army, Washing- 
ton, friends and home, many, many 
months away; and the hopeful Union 
soldiers became, at once, the prison- 
ers-of-war. We will not follow the 
reports of casualties to the Northern 
homes, where the single word “ miss- 
ing” was the brief obituary to those 
who were dead to friends for long 
weeks to come, but try to present 
one of those unusual phases of army 
life, in which even a prisoner-of-war 
may serve his country, though he 
“only stand and wait.” 

It is useless, at this late day, to 
endeavor to portray the mortification 
every private soldier felt at the de- 
feat of the Federal army, which 
seemed to overweigh and numb the 
sense of personal misfortune at being 
in the hands of the enemy. 

_ A South Carolina regiment per- 
formed guard-duty that Monday 
(July 22); and much banter and ar- 
gument ensued between them and the 
Massachusetts delegation of prisoners, 
generally with well-preserved temper 
on both sides. ‘“ What did you come 
down here for?” “Why do you 
want to take away our homes and 
firesides?” “Did yet think you 
’uns could lick we ’uns?” were com- 
mon questions; until our boys, at 
last, often replied to the first question 
with, “ Came down to get a fireside.” 
The prisoners captured were gathered 
at the Junction, till transportation 
could be provided to Richmond. 
There was much inconvenience from 
the limited quarters assigned to pris- 
oners, and from the sudden increase 
of supplies needed in the commis- 
sary’s department; but, of wilful 
maltreatment at this time, we had 
not to complain. The prisoners were 
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a great curiosity to the citizen sol- 
diers of the South, who looked for 
ferocity of expression ; and they were 
quite surprised to find that faith in 
the success of the Federal Govern- 
ment was firm, even after the loss of 
the previous battle. Taken to Rich- 
mond by train in baggage-cars, we 
reached there Saturday before mid- 
night, and were turned into the empty 
lofts of a tobacco-factory. The “On 
to Richmond” had become a reality 
to about a thousand of our Union 
army. They were the advance-guard 
of the army of martyrs, and little 
thought that four long years would 
pass before the main body. would 
come up: they were “pioneers,” in- 
deed. We arrived at Richmond, 
Saturday, July 27, 1861. Our oppor- 
tunity of judging of the feelings of 
the city was very limited. A curious, 
harmless crowd attended our progress 
from the station. We were a huddled 


mass of human beings, without dis- 
tinctive character, for a day or two, 
despondent, and, for the most part, 


spiritless. A semblance of order 
gradually came out of the chaos con- 
sequent upon throwing six hundred 
men into a building of moderate size. 
The lower floor was used as a prison 
for officers, and as guard-room for the 
sentries, 

Shortly after our arrival, we were 
called upon by Gov. Letcher, and 
some ladies of his family. In con- 
versation, the prisoners gave no un- 
certain sound of loyalty: the one 
who showed a craven spirit was soon 
convinced thgt he did not represent 
public opinion. Nearly every loyal 
State was represented in the ranks of 
the prisoners. From Maine to Wis- 
consin, regiments had contributed 
their quota. We found those from the 
earlier skirmish at Big Bethel, and 
were soon joined by a hundred or 
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more from Ball’s Bluff. Union men 
from Western Virginia were sent in, 
among them, an old man of seventy, 
and his grandson of sixteen; their 
only crime, love of country. These 
came from the field in which they 
were at work, not being allowed to go 
to the house for a change of clothes. 
Their presence did much to keep 
alive in the spirit of the prisoners a 
hatred of rebellion, if any incentive 
had been needed. In August, about 
a hundred prisoners were brought in 
from the battle at Cross Lane, W. Va. 
These men were principally from Ohio. 
Some were students of Oberlin Col- 
lege, who had enlisted for the war, 
several of them from the graduating- 
class of that year: these were cap- 
tured on commencement day. 

For rations at this time, bread, with 
some kind of coffee, was served in the 
morning, and soup at noon: meat, in- 
stead of soup, was furnished twice a 
week. Fora few weeks, at Richmond, 
prisoners were allowed to send out for 
such articles as there was money to 
buy. One of our own number, even, 
went out with a guard, and bought 
tomatoes and berry-cakes, — about all 
the extras our means would allow. 
There was a roll-call every morning; 
and occasionally a man was missing, 
much to the chagrin of the “ Dutch ser- 
geant,” who would declare we should 
have nothing to eat until the missing 
man was found. The few prisoners 
who escaped were recaptured with 
scarcely an exception. One of our 
number, who, being in citizen’s clothes, 
passed the guard, spent the night in 
the city, and, being discouraged at the 
prospect of escape, returned to prison 
before roll-call the next morning, his 
absence undetected, except by his in- 
timates. It may be thought that the 
guard were very lax. It was not so: 
the presence of workmen in the build- 
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ing gave him an opportunity to pass 
the guard unnoticed. We very soon 
had nothing to complain of in the way 
of laxity of attention from the soldiers 
on duty. When it was discovered 
that shooting at a prisoner who might 
be trying to escape was certain pro- 
motion, our windows were often fired 
at. One poor fellow was killed while 
hanging a blanket ata window. Let- 
ters were forwarded with some diffi- 
culty, under flags of truce; and, for 
weeks, we daily expected to hear word 
of an exchange of prisoners. 

The Richmond papers of this time 
were spicy reading. ‘The Enquirer” 
disposed of us summarily, suggesting 
that the execution of a few Federal 
vandals would have a wholesome ef- 
fect; and, to properly employ us, we 
should be set to building fortifications, 
or put to work at coal-mining. 

“ An eye for an eye” was a favorite 
text for an editorial; and we were 


alternately consigned to fortresses and 
prisons of the Confederacy. 

Several clergymen were confined 
with the officers; and religious services 
were held nearly every Sunday at this 


time. A journal of these days is so 
filled with homesickness, and specula- 
tions upon the prospects of release, 
that but little use can be made of it. 
Discipline was made more strict; pa- 
pers could not be obtained; the sur- 
geons were deprived of their parole; 
letters could not be forwarded. 

At this time Wirtz first comes to 
view: the “ Dutch sergeant” we called 
him. And although in these early 
days he had not so fully developed 
@ callousness to misfortune and suf- 
fering, yet his natural brutishness 
won him even then distinctive recog- 
nition as one of the hardest of men; 
and his ultimate fate would not have 
been different, had the verdict been 
open to revision by a jury of prison- 
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ers, only they would have given him 
company in his march to the gal- 
lows. 

And yet we have heard kind words 
spoken of him by prisoners confined 
at Tuscaloosa under his charge; the 
civil authorities there proving worse 
enemies of the Union prisoners than 
Wirtz himself. As we remember, 
he earned their gratitude by endeav- 
oring to secure the rations contracted 
for; the State Government being the 
contracting party. 

It is difficult, at this date, to realize 
the extreme distaste for profitable 
mental employment. Some attempts 
were made, however. A _ French 
grammar or two, ditto, German, and an 
occasional novel, would be seen in the 
hands of the prisoners; the latter gen- 
erally passed from one to another till 
well used up. These articles were 
sent out for, and brought in by kindly- 
disposed officers or visitors. No com- 
munication was allowed between the 
different floors of the same building, 
or between prisoners in the various 
tobacco-factories. We, consequently, 
knew more of city affairs than of our 
mutual prison condition. 

About two months after the battle 
of Bull Run, the larger buildings of 
Richmond were filled to overflowing 
with Union prisoners; and the Con- 
federate Government decided to por- 
tion them out to the different States 
for support. A military prison was es- 
tablished at Tuscaloosa, Ala., and a 
portion of our number were sent 
there; another detachment was for- 
warded to Charleston, §C.; and still 
another was destined for New Or- 
leans; with the last company, the 
writer’s lot was cast. Our emotions 
on learning our destination may be 
feebly imagined, remembering we had 
not yet given up expectations of 
exchange, and departure homeward. 
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The progress through the country to 
New Orleans, although any thing but 
a triumphal procession, was not un- 
attended by rejoicings, by bands of 
music, and crowds of people. We 
were a great show, the first-fruits of 
victory, and used by the victors to fire 
the Southern heart. At some of the 
large cities, where the crowd awaited 
our arrival far into the night, we were 
escorted by ladies in carriages, and 
our march enlivened by derisive cheers 
and lively music. But these were 
not counted as hardships; given a 
dry board for a bed, and a certainty of 
bread for breakfast, our sleep was 
sound. We spent one day in Mont- 
gomery, bivouacking in a cotton-yard. 
Our journey seemed to have many 
points of resemblance to a trip of a 
slave-dealer with a good stock for the 
New Orleans market. Going down 
the Alabama River, there was a plot 
formed to seize the steamer, overpower 


the guards, and run by Mobile to the 


blockading fleet. It was a desperate 
plan, and one not promising success. 
Fortunately for all of us, an extra 
guard came on board the steamer at 
one of the stopping-places, and the 
plot was abandoned. At Mobile we 
took the railroad for New Orleans. 
Jackson, Miss., was the only city on 
the route where any more Christian 
sentiment than curiosity seemed to be 
excited by our presence. Here was 
actual sympathy ; and it found expres- 
sion by feeding the hungry, and in 
words of cheer. One or two books 
were added here to our collection; 
and the Sunday we were in Jackson 
will be long remembered as a bright 
oasis in the dreary desert of captiv- 
ity. Wehad much curiosity, on arriv- 
ing at New Orleans, regarding our 
destination, or camp. We were not 
long in doubt; though, when we first 
filed through the grim doors of the 
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Parish Prison, we thought it would be 
only for a night, at most, possibly until 
our military rendezvous was made 
ready. But there was no ‘change’: 
prisoners we were, and in prison we 
were to be. For four months, our 
prospect of the world was limited to 
the blank walls around us. At first 
we were highly indignant at being 
put in jail, sleeping in cells, and 
locked up, rather than guarded as 
soldiers should be. But this experi- 
ence had its compensations : we were 
free from the rude, unfeeling curiosity 
of the citizens ; and we had succeeded 
to the prison diet. This last was 
our greatanxiety. Bread, coffee, soup, 
occasionally meat, with a stone-paved | 
yard for exercise, and a tank in one 
corner for bathing, were our luxuries. 
Most of us had a blanket for a bed. 
The cells at night were crowded; and 
the nights were twelve to fourteen 
hours long, as we were locked in for 
that time. There were five hundred 
prisoners in these quarters. When 
counted off in close ranks, the yard 
was full: the latter was, perhaps, forty 
feet wide by sixty feet long. 

It was here that the prisoners de- 
veloped their individual characteris- 
tics. Had avisitor been asked what 
trait appeared most prominent in the 
Yankee soldiers, he would have re- 
plied, “ A desire to sell bone rings and 
toothpicks ;” for the manufacture of 
trifles from bones had by this time 
developed in all who had the slightest 
mechanical turn. In this way only, 
could the exhausted exchequer be re- 
plenished, and the means be provided 
to buy the extra rations which Nature 
demanded. Fortunately, prices had 
not yet advanced ; and bread and mo- 
lasses could be bought,— a loaf for five 
cents, and a pint of the latter at the 
same price. Buying molasses, how- 
ever, was confined to the rich, as it so 
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increased the consumption of bread, 
that, to the poor, it was of doubtful 
expediency. Curiously enough, our 
currency was largely composed of car- 
tickets. Tantalizing suggestions of 
freedom, they might have proved, only 
that they represented the eatables 
above mentioned. To get more bread 
was a constant aim; and it became a 
common thing to exchange personal 
effects for this article of diet. One sold 
his watch for half a loaf a day as long 
as he remained in present quarters. 
As we remember, it cost the purchaser, 
at current values, about a dollar and 
three-quarters. Through the day, we 
could pass through the different corri- 
dors, from one cell to another; and so 
associations of congenial men sprang 
up. Twice a week, prayer-meetings 
were held; and a Bible class met on 
Sunday mornings. The Union Lyce- 
um held weekly meetings; and “The 
Stars and Stripes,” a weekly paper, 


price, “attention,” was read. The 
orignal papers of this publication are 
before me. They are written upon bits 
of all sorts, torn from books, halves 
of letters, pieces of wrapping-paper, 
forming a curious exhibition of the 


triumph of mind over matter. These 
papers have been printed. The arti- 
cles treat upon a variety of subjects. 
News, in a community isolated from 
the rest of the world, is naturally 
limited. Any thing relating to an 
exchange is eagerly caught up: seldom 
is that news correct. The market 
reports read thus :— 


“ Rread is readily taken — in small quan- 
tities.” 

“Wool abundant — in the form of rags.” 

** Imports, confined to molasses, now out 
of market.” 

“The Union Lyceum meets in cell No. 
4.” 
Occupants of cell No. 2 locked up fora 
day.” 


The literary value of these papers 


ad 
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is inconsiderable: they but serve to 
throw some light upon the character 
of the Union volunteers. 

Essays were written upon “The 
Tories of 61,” The Revolution and 
the Rebellion compared,” &c. 

Glee clubs were formed, and much 
good music was the result; the Ger- 
mans, as usual, leading. Christmas 
Day was célebrated by a parade of 
fantastics in the morning: in the 
afternoon, nearly the whole company 
of five hundred men joined in singing 
“America” and the “Star-spangled 
Banner.” Some one who had in his 
possession a miniature flag brought 
it out at the right moment; and cheer 
upon cheer rang out as if we were 
free as air upon the highest hilltop. 
It was a self-forgetting moment, and 
patriotism was the inspiration. Why 
need we record that it cost us a meal, 
and a warning not to repeat our en- 
thusiasm ? 

It was about this time that the 
clothing reached us which the San- 
itary Commission had sent some 
months before. It is but justice to 
say, that we received it in good order, 
and it was distributed fairly. This 
supply added wonderfully to our 
strength and spirits, as well as to our 
personal appearance. Companies were 
organized; and an occasional parade 
relieved the monotony of prison-life. 
After receiving the clothing, there 
was a disposition among a few to sell 
a coat, or a pair of trousers, to the 
rebel guard to obtain money to eke 
out the scanty rations; but the lead- 
ers of public sentiment soon proved 
the error of such a course. A public 
meeting was held in the jail-yard to 
condemn such transactions; and, as 
there was not the excuse of actual 
starvation to induce such trading, the 
popular heart was on the right side, 
and the hungriest man would suffer 
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want for a long time before selling 
the uniform of his country to rebels. 
In Salisbury, afterwards, the want 
was so dire, one could hardly condemn 
the poor fellow who exchanged his 
coat for something that would give 
him bread. 

Religious services were occasionally 
held in the yard, with good effect, and 
much to the satisfaction of the sol- 
diers. On one occasion, an Episcopal 
clergyman officiating, the prayer for 
the President was made to refer to 
Jefferson Davis, president of the Con- 
federate States; and the whole con- 
gregation suddenly decamped, flock- 
ing to the various corridors and cells 
with murmurs of disgust. 

After we had been four months in 
the Parish Prison, the provost-mar- 
shal, in one of his tri-weekly visits, 
kindly advised us to get rid of our 
“dirty shin-plasters and car-tickets,” 
as we were, probably, to be moved 
North in a short time. Men were 


beside themselves for joy in the 


thought of release by exchange. But 
presently it was seen that no promise 
of liberty had been given, only that 
we were going northward. This 
might only mean a transfer to another 
prison ; as, in fact, we found to be the 
case, some days later. 

The Confederate Government seems 
to have adopted the idea of massing 
the prisoners at principal stations, one 
of which was to be at Salisbury, N.C. 
Not until we left the train, and 
turned into the old cotton-mills at 
this place, was it generally doubted 
we were homeward bound. But here 
we found the building fitted up fora 
permanent barrack, each loft to ac- 
commodate two hundred and fifty men, 
arranged with tiers of berths, and on 
one side a clear space, perhaps fifteen 
feet wide, of the length of the build- 
ing, for exercise. We had now been 
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six months in rebel hands, and 
were joined at Salisbury by those who 
had been confined at Tuscaloosa and 
Charleston ; making some fifteen hun- 
dred Union prisoners at this place. 
For a time we had the liberty of the 
grounds a few hourseachday. A few 
were detailed to prepare the garden 
connected with the hospital of the 
camp. In one of the rooms of the old 
cotton-mill, a dramatic club was organ- 
ized; and the corridor at one end was 
fitted with a stage, and many appro- 
priate fixtures. For footlights, can- 
dles saved from the weekly supply 
were used. Candles were an unex- 
pected luxury, issued here for the first 
time in our prison-life. How it hap- 
pened we know not; but at this time 
we -were allowed lights until nine 
o'clock. By going without, in a part 
of the room, the stage could be very 
well lighted; well-polished tin plates 
serving as shades. A good audience 
could always be commanded, as two 
hundred and fifty men were locked in 
the room. The rebel officers had 
given facilities for purchase of room- 
paper, chalk, a copy of Shakspeare, 
and a few trifles obtainable in the 
neighboring village. In return, they 
had free passes to all entertainments ; 
and their seats were seldom vacant : 
indeed, it sometimes seemed that they 
had never attended any superior per- 
formances. 

Four months of life in Salisbury 
seems now not to have been a very 
long time; but we know from memo- 
ry, and the few notes preserved, that 
these were the dark days just before 
the dawn. 

About the middle of May we were 
offered a parole, to be followed by 
transfer to the Federal army, under 
Gen. Burnside, at Newbern. What 
forces were at work to effect this, 
whether brought about by the poverty 
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of the rebels, or by a mutual desire of 
the two governments for an exchange 
of prisoners, we know not. The pa- 
role read, — 


"The undersigned, prisoners-of-war to 
the Confederate States of America, do sol- 
emnly swear, that, if released, they will not 
take up arms against the Confederate States 
until exchanged; and that they will not 
communicate, in any manner, any thing 
which might injure the cause of the Con- 
federate States, which they have heard, or 
which may have come to their knowledge, 
since their capture.” 


The last Sunday we were in Salis- 
bury, services were held in the yard; 
one of our own chaplains officiating. 
The exercises had especial interest, 
from our expected release. Much 


might be written of the religious in- 
fluences at work among the prisoners ; 
not that there was at one time more 
than at another especial religious en- 
thusiasm; but the peculiar circum- 


stances rendered men more alive to the 
deeper meanings of life, and recalled 
much of those earlier lessons of faith 
in the Father of all, learned at a 
mother’s knee. Cut off from oppor- 
tunities for the grosser vices, they saw 
the superiority of purity; that duty 
well performed is a surer source of 
happiness than the pursuit of selfish 
pleasure; and thus the simple ser- 
vices which were held from time to 
time gave a quiet satisfaction to many 
who would never give utterance to 
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their faith but by their lives of patient 
endurance. 

The little company whose fortunes 
we have been following, and who 
signed the parole, in a few days more 
were received on board a gunboat 
above Newbern. At the close of a 
pleasant Sunday in May, the first de- 
tachment, of some three hundred men, 
descended the Neuse River in North 
Carolina. 

For ten months they had known 
sufferings and privations unspeakable, 
in the service of that government 
whose flag was now floating calmly 
before them. In all that time, instead 
of the well-loved stars and stripes, 
they had seen only the hated emblem 
of treason and slavery. As the sun 
was setting behind them, the Federal 
gunboat was reached, and the transfer 
was quickly made. Free once more! 
and men who had endured to the utter- 
most became as children; while from 
each earnest heart arose the cry, 
“Free again, thank God!” But, if 
this was a bright side of their life, 
there was yet a brighter to come, 
revealed when the waiting home 


should be reached. 


“O day thrice lovely! when at length the 
soldier 

Returns home into life, when he becomes 

A man among his fellow-men . 

O happy man! O fortunate! for whom 

The well-known door, the faithful arms, are 
opened, — 

The faithful, tender arms with mute em- 
bracing.” 
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On the third day of March, the regular working-staff of OLD AND 
NEw went up stairs to lunch rather sadly. The elevator would 
not work; that was one thing: they could not go heavenward 
by steam, and had to trudge up all six stairways on foot. Then 
their morning operations had been depressing; four of them had 
been folding and returning * poems of sentiment” since breakfast, 
explaining that the magazine does not print them; the other four 
had been hunting up and sending back “sketches,” which the 
authors had got frightened about, and had sent for. Why they ever 
sent them to OLD AND NEw at all seemed so strange, if they did not 
want them examined. 

When the eight came into the lunch-room, they were even more dis- 
mayed by finding the large table, which is one they like best, already 
occupied by a large company. These were gentlemen well known to 
Lee & Shepard, apparently, who seemed much at home. Our special 
friends had to take the oval table, which is really made for six, and 
crowds eight. What was worse, these gentlemen did not even notice 
their entrance at first, but kept on talking, as if they had not come 
in. Indeed, as Fausta Carter seated herself, she observed that one 
of them was beginning a paper on “criticism.” It was an old paper, 
which he had printed years ago ; but Fausta took some notes from it. 
It will readily be seen that it was written before OLD AND NEW was 
founded ; for it was on “ The Lack of Criticism in America.” 

This Mr. Chapman, as his name proved to be, tried to show that 
’ this nation, with unprecedented capacities for real greatness, is in 
danger of going hopelessly wrong from the sheer indifference of those 
of its citizens best capable of leading it right. He maintained, that 
with all the list of so-called critical journals of all shapes and sizes and 
prices, daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, with all the multitude 
of lectures, solemn, humorous, or sarcastic, with all the unbounded 
freedom of comment on every thing and every body, public or private, 
there is of real “criticism,” of interested, intelligent, conscientious 


observation and judgment, whether in literature, art, politics, or 
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social life, almost literally none. The deficiency was shown to be 
conspicuous not only in the periodical press of the country, but also, 
to an equal extent, in the novels (such as there are), and in the 
absence of any national drama, and also in the tone of social life and 
conversation. The last, indeed, might be inferred from the first, as 
the press of any country may be taken as a tolerably sure index of its 
intellectual condition ; a stern rule, whose conscientious application 
will bring some wholesome humiliation to an American. 

The three great conditions of criticism were stated to be interest, 
conviction, and knowledge. Of these, the first two are generally 
choked out of the minds and hearts of the American people by the 
hot, sordid chase for money or place. People don’t care much for 
what is best worth caring for. Their aims are low; their tastes 
common, not to say vulgar. Matthew Arnold’s concentrated defini- 
tion of British Philistinism— ‘On the side of beauty and taste, 
vulgarity ; on the side of morals and feeling, coarseness; on the side 
of mind and spirit, unintelligence’’— was cited as applying with 
dreadfully accurate closeness to all classes of our population ; the 
individual exceptions being neither numerous enough, or united 
enough, to form a class, and so deprived of their rightful influence. 

The absence among us of the critical spirit, which is so prominent 
a part of the national character of France and Germany, was thought 
to be partly due to the defective methods of teaching pursued in our 
schools and universities, the absence of comparative teaching, the 
stolid heaping-up of facts which the pupil is not taught to use, the 
clinging to text-books, and so on. The reader, whose essay Mrs. 
Carter has abridged, had not the temerity, he said, to prescribe the 
remedy for so grave and deep-seated a disease; but he thought the 
first. thing to be done was to awaken the interest, and increase 
the knowledge, of the people by the special criticism of earnest and 
educated men, each in his special department of knowledge, and by 
the steady training of special schools. 


As soon as he had done reading, there came down a shower of 
exceptions and protests from the others. A Mr. Chalmers suggested 
“ The English Traits” of Emerson as an example of genuine critical 
observation and judgment, which, however, he owned to be super- 
ficial and unsystematic, and, though the best we have, yet not capa- 
ble of sustaining comparison with the observations of De Tocqueville, 
of Madame de Staél, or of Taine. 

“ Yes,” said Jones ; “ and this is the easier work of criticising other 
people. Who criticises us, even as Mr. Emerson does the English?” 
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Mr. Welsley thought “ The Blithedale Romance” might be taken 
as an instance of a critical work of fiction. Mr. Echard cited Cooper’s” 
two novels, “‘ Homeward Bound” and “ Home as Found,” as good 
instances of the same thing. And Mr. Carroll mentioned the 
straightforward criticisms of the old “ Antislavery Standard.” 

By this time it was so evident that Fausta Carter was listening 
intently to what these gentlemen were saying, and that all our smaller 
company, indeed, seemed so much interested in it, that a grave man, 
whom Haliburton knew perfectly well as President Hirst from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, spoke across the heads of some of his friends to 
Haliburton, and asked him to push the oval table up to the long table, 
that they might all join together in talk. This our own friends were 
only too glad to do; though, as it proved, they had not a great deal 
to say. 

This Mr. Echard went on to say that the statements of the paper 
seemed to him overdrawn. The writer had gone to work quite in 
the wrong way. He gave his definition of criticism as the 
“study and the examination of things in comparison with an ideal 
standard.” Mr. Emerson’s book above referred to does not meet 
this definition, being, as Mr. Echard says, a heterogeneous series of 
discursive observations. 

“‘ The same is the case,” said Mr. Welsley, “ with most of Emer- 
son’s books. Discursiveness is a peculiarity of Emerson’s mind.” 

President Hirst assented to the main positigns of the essay, but dis- 
sented strongly from some of the illustrations, specially from that 
one in which Ruskin was held up as an example of the influence 
which a single critic, thoroughly well informed and in earnest, can 
exert over the tastes of a nation. President Hirst believed Turner’s 
fame to be ephemeral, and that Turner will presently become but a 
name. ‘“ The subject,” continued the president, “is of immense 
importance. The great truth is unquestionable, that we have no 
criticism. Why is it? Why is there no journal which dares criti- 
cise’ up to the requirements of the case? Is the difficulty a financial 
one? Does it arise from the same cause which makes the difference 
between the daily newspapers of New York and Boston ? —a differ- 
ence as between a hundred, and one.” 

Haliburton chafed at this, certain that the president’s copies of 
Op AnD NEw must have missed him in Colorado. But Carter 
held Haliburton down when he rose to answer. 

Mr. Chalmers thought surely there was ability enough in Boston. 

Mr Chapman: “ Ability enough; but you have got to create the 
interest. At present, nobody cares. The editors don’t care enough 
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about any thing to run the risk of losing subscribers who possibly 
care in the opposite direction.” 

Mr. Welsley said, “ No; there is no pure intellectual interest. 
Why? Is it our institutions which make the trouble? Is it the 
infernal universal suffrage, levelling downwards, so that one who 
sets himself to any earnest work is sure to be thought a trifler? 
Some time ago, I began to make a study of the political institutions 
and manners of America, of which the result was the manuscript 
of'a book entitled,‘ Man and the State.’ But no publisher would 
touch it. They said there was no demand for such books.” 

The president said, “ What we want is ‘ metacriticism,’ or criti- 
cism of the critics.” 

Mr. Wick, who seemed to be an editor “on the daily press,”’ as 
the slang of that vocation hath it, said that there was one difficulty 
in the way of impartial criticism in so small a place as Boston; viz., 
that everybody knows everybody else. It is the old story of the 
minister and the barrel of flour. You cannot sit down in the morn- 
ing, and write a savage notice of a book which deserves it, when you 
know that very likely you are going to take tea with the author in 
the evening. Nor is it very desirable that you should. The praise 
of the journal is not to be taken as puffing, but as simple good- 
nature ; and you cannot cohdemn what is bad, without suffering the 
imputation of ill-nature. In illustration of this unenviable condition 
of the press in Boston, he told a funny story about our own dear 
“Examiner” in the old days. ‘*The Examiner” had come down 
hardly on a mediocre belles-lettres man who wrote by the yard. He 
was so outraged, that his friends really made strong pressure on Mr. 
Fox, who then conducted *“* The Examiner,” to make him, of all men, 
apologize. ‘ People won’t stand it,” said Mr. Wick. ‘ You must 
make the independence a reality.” 

‘** As to that,” said the essay-writer, “‘ you must assert it. It is 
absurd to call your journals critical journals, as we constantly do, if 
they are only to be journals of good-natured flattery.” 

Haliburton said meekly, that we were very much pleased when 
some newspaper called OLD AND NEw the “ fearless magazine,” and 
that we thought it was. 

In reply to what the president had intimated about the press 
of New York and that of Boston, Mr. Wick was inclined to doubt 
the superiority of New York in this respect. ‘The New York papers 
are larger, it is true; but, if you boil down ‘The Tribune,’ you 
have not more stuff than you have in ‘ The Transcript.’’’ Mr. Wick 
cited the articles of Mr. Bemis on the English neutrality policy, 
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as long ago as the war, as an instance of good newspaper writ- 
ing. 

President Hirst said the instance was not a fair one: those were 
criticisms of people at a distance. 

Mr. Echard remarked, that one great cause of the absence of 
criticism is the fact that there is no class of trained writers in this 
department. The critics don’t exist. The “ Nation” is an example 
of this unskilful workmanship. 

Mr. Wick reverted to the essay, which he seemed to think had 
escaped rather too easily. He objected to the tone of it, as seeming 
to imply that praise was not criticism. Mr. Wick believed in Wash- 
ington Allston’s rule, ‘‘ Never judge a work of art by its defects.” 
Critics are not impartial, because they are biassed by their own opin- 
ions and views. 

Mr. Carroll was disposed to believe in the timidity of the Boston 
press. He illustrated it by the experience of Josiah Quincy, who 
wrote a paper in condemnation of the action of the directors of a 
certain railroad. Who wants to lose a railroad advertisement? No 
editor would print this paper; and Mr. Quincy printed it, and distrib- 
uted it. No paper noticed it so much as by a line. 

Welsley said, that, as a matter of policy, even the editors were 
wrong. Why not tell the truth, and let it take care of itself? Who 
is not glad to have his faults pointed out justly, and in the right 
spirit ? 

Mr. Wick, persevering, and still speaking for the newspaper men, 
said that newspapers are business-affairs, established to make money, 
but not always conducted in the wisest way, even to attain that 
end. 

He believed that a paper of sufficient ability, which should treat all 
subjects with perfect candor and fearlessness, would, for the first five 
years, lose money, but, for the next five, would coin money. But the 
proprietors prefer a shorter cut. He quoted the theory of one Kinney 
in reference to the surprising success of “* The New York Fanfaron,” 
to the effect that the two strongest elements in human nature are 
conscience and concupiscence. ‘ The Fanfaron”’ succeeded origin- 
ally by appealing to the latter, but might succeed equally well by 
addressing the former, only not so promptly. 

Mr. Peters, who had come in after nine, but in time to catch the 
drift of the conversation, wound it up by remarking that ours is a 
country of general laudation, of obituary notices, and mutual soft 
sawder. Every thing said in print, out of the political columns, is of 
this nature : it is in private only that the unfavorable comment comes 
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in ; and then it is too apt to take a more or less spiteful form. He 
sustained the position taken by the essay, of a general absence of any 
intelligent interest in the higher matters. 

On this statement, all the people at the large table rose, and took 
their hats. They seemed to have appointments elsewhere. But they 
cordially shook hands with our eight friends, and asked them to 
lunch with them again. “ As if,” said Anna Haliburton, “ they had 
been the hosts, and we the guests.” On which, with equal spirit, 


George Haliburton asked them to dine with him in George the 


Third Street on the first of April, and they accepted the invitation. 
May we be there to see! 





GREVILLE’'S JOURNALS. 


To suggest that English or Ameri- 
can publishers have tried to excite curi- 


osity and interest in Charles Greville’s_ 


Journals! by extended criticism of 
their scandalous contents would, prob- 
ably, be to suggest a libel either on 
the publishers, or the taste of readers, 
or both. But it is difficult to see 
what there is in the journals to wound 
the pride, or shock the sensibilities, of 
English society. 

Rather is it to be remarked how 
cleverly he has avoided bringing into 
his journal the scandals with which 
the two decades in which he writes 
were rife, holding, as he did, a position 
in which he must have known every 
thing which was. going on in social 
and political life. 

We do not recall a single sentence 
which will affect the opinion, already 
held, concerning the moral character 
of those of whom he writes. 

True, he does not hedge the kings 
with divinity; but everybody knows 
that George IV. was a “spoiled, self- 
ish, odious beast ;” and that William 

1 Greville Memoirs: a Journal of the Reigns of 


George IV. and William IV. By Charles C. F. 
Greville. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


IV. was a violent, half-cracked fool ; 
and the few instances of meanness 
or folly which Mr. Greville gives will 
not add an iota to the contempt or 
pity which the world already has for 
them. Nor does he hesitate to jot 
down the faults and follies of much 
greater men than those who wore 
the crown. But it is nonsense to hold 
up the like of this as scandal, or 
to pretend that English society is 
going to wince under the publication 
of it. 

The principal matter of the book, 
and all its value and interest, is in its 
picture of those who played the lead- 
ing parts in the great events of that 
time, as they appeared behind the 
scenes, to one who had exceptional 
advantages for knowing and observing 
them. ° 

Mr. Greville was clerk of the privy 
council from about 1820, until about 
1865, and was thus brought officially 
into frequent intercourse with the 
king and his ministers; and from his 
position had personal relations, more 
or less intimate, with most of the 
prominent statesmen of the day, and 
also with the foreign embassies. 

The journals, such of them as are 
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published, are almost wholly of politi- 
cal conversations and events, with the 
impressions made by them upon the 
writer at the time. 

It is an unusual and pleasant 
feature that these contemporaneous 
impressions are suffered to remain, 
although, in some of them, the writer 
subsequently confesses he was mis- 
taken, and that his criticisms were 
unjust. Indeed, the impartiality and 
imperturbability of the writer con- 
stantly impress one: he writes with 
the calm composure of one to whom 
the affairs of mice and men are alike 
indifferent. 

Born and bred in an atmosphere of 
the highest social and political rank, 
his vanity is not inflated by its asso- 
ciations, or his serenity discomposed 
by events which distract ministries, 
and agitate all Europe. 

Although there is much detail in 
the journals, which will not interest 
American readers, it would be difficult 
tocondense them. Every thing which 
illustrates the political career of such 
men as Canning, Wellington, Peel, 
Brougham, and their associates, has 
an undoubted interest. These jour- 
nals do this to a notable extent, and 
are a valuable contribution to political 
literature. 


PRINCE ALBERT. 


THE new Life of Prince Albert? is 
neither a panegyric nor a eulogy, but 
a very matter-of-fact presentation of 
events, and the causes which brought 
them about. One may gain an idea 
of the intense jealousy with which 
English politicans and gentlemen re- 
garded the prince, when Lord George 
Bentinck actually reproved him for 

1 The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince 


Consort. By Theodore Martin, Vol, 1. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1875. 
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appearing by chance, without any 
other motive than curiosity, in the 
House at a debate on the Corn Laws 
in 1848. Lord George Bentinck said 
that it was done to encourage Sir 
Robert Peel, and assure him of the 
queen’s support. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Martin 
says, — 


“To me, biography, while one of the 
most fascinating, has always appeared one 
of the most difficult branches of literature, 
—how difficult the few masterpieces in 
that kind, of either ancient or modern 
times, are enough to show. To present a 
faithful picture of even the simplest life 
and character, moving in scenes with which 
we are ourselves familiar, working in chan- 
nels in which we have ourselves worked, 
demands rare qualities of imaginative sym- 
pathy and perception. A life of action, 
which has strangled great movements, or 
stamped its impress upon great events, may 
be presented in strong outlines, and under 
such forcible contrasts. of light and shade 
as will stimulate the imagination, and make 
the hero¢or the statesman a vivid reality 
for the reader. But, where the inner life 
has to be portrayed, a subtler touch is de- 
manded. We are a-mystery to ourselves: 
how much more, then, must we bea inystery 
toastranger! There is infinite sacredness 
in all noble lives, such as alone merit the 
consecration of biography. Before it, those 
will bow with the greatest reverence to 
whom those lives are most intimately 
known; for to such the fact is sure to have 
been brought most closely home, which 
Keble has beautifully expressed, that — 


“ Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh.” 


How grave, then, must be his responsi- 
bility who ventures to draw for the world 
a portrait of any of its heroes, which shall 
be at once warmly sympathetic and aus- 
terely just!” 


The book well carries out Mr. Mar- 
tin’s idea; and while no trivial subjects 
mar the tone of the work, and de- 
base the portrait of the prince, yet 
all the details of the likeness are 
carefully developed. We are carried 
no further in this large volume of 
five hundred and sixteen pages than 
the year 1848. 
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GILBERT WuitEe made Selborne 
classical ground to those who love na- 
ture; and Thoreau’? has given his 
readers a life interest in the woods and 
waters of Concord. Though he left the 
work incomplete, he has given us a 
more thorough record of the natural 
phenomena of that one township 
than we have of any other similar 
locality in America. 

We confess to sharing his belief in 
the universality of all natural pro- 
cesses, and the equal distribution of 
vegetable life according to fitness, and 
governed, as all must be, by one inex- 
orable law, which makes even defor- 
mity orderly and beautiful. 

Thoreau was Nature’s pupil. 
Whether he walked by the seashore, or 
observed the sunrise from the hilltops, 
he strove to withdraw himself from 
the world in which men live, and to 
surrender himself to the influences of 


Nature. The body goes back to prim- 
itive ways sooner than the mind. It 
cares less for heat and cold, and 
work-a-day clothes, than our self- 
consciousness, which abhors freckles 
and sunburn, and trembles before 


what people may think of us. If we 
hold fast to Nature, as Thoreau did, 
we shall be content to have the sun 
paint our hands and faces the tawny 
hue of the sides of “felis concolor,” 
while our souls ripen with the asperi- 
ties of the seasons, that brighten 
and make intense the color of our 
thoughts. 

A man starts in life with a capacity 
for the enjoyment of simple and nat- 
ural things; perhaps also with the 
sincere egotism, and the brutality of 


1 Walden. Excursions in Field and Forest, 
The Maine Woods. Cape Cod. A Yankee in Can- 
ada, A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers. Six volumes, et Thoreau. Bos- 


ton: J. BR. Osgood and Co. 
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truthfulness, belonging to overflowing 
animal life. The subtle deliciousness 
of crude flavors, of sounds wild and un- 
meaning to other ears, of scents and 
colors strange and intense, of motion 
that has no impulse save its own 
electric luxury, belong to this period. 
We lose this as we might our mother- 
tongue, by persistent disuse. Tho- 
reau kept his youthful feeling fresh 
to the last. Coming nearer to the 
natural world, he saw vith clearer 
eyes than another might the things 
which remain hidden from us. The 
lives of birds and small animals, even 
trees and plants, came to be individu- 
alized in his mind. He recognized 
the trees as neighbors, and was flat- 
tered by the confidence of the spar- 
rows in the amiability of his disposition. 
The facility which his habit of con- 
stant and minute observation gave 
him made every path he chanced to 
take a path of discovery. He picked 
up relics where others saw none. He 
gathered rare plants in unexpected 
places, until he grew to feel that some 
secret influence in nature directed 
him. The trained eye and hand 
have always the effect of magic to 
the unskilled; but Thoreau’s trans- 
parent soul could not hide the shadow 
of a thought. 

He had a true naturalist’s delight 
in study. His pleasure in every plant 
he found for the first time was as 
sincere as it might have been if it 
were new to all the world. He 
seemed to feel that he had made 
an agreeable acquaintance. In his 
* Maine Woods,” a tree never seen be- 
fore, a rare plant, a hue of sky or water, 
or the phosphorescent glow of dead 
wood, filled him with a sense of ethe- 
real gladness, lifted him up, and made 
the levels of life endurable. 

He studied men as he studied 
trees, and had a strange pleasure in 
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the discovery of one whose nature was 
crabbed and awry ; just as he loved to 
find apple-trees in the borders of old 
clearings, which, after years of barri- 
cading themselves against common 
frequenting cattle, had at last been 
able to secure undisturbed growth, 
and opportunity to flower and bear 
fruit. 

In his “ Cape Cod,” the pictures of 
the ocean are unlike any others. Their 
simplicity makes them terrible. We 
see the power which breaks the de- 
vices of man like cobweb, and rolls on 
inexorable, whether we are swallowed 
up or not. The individual fate is a 
speck which matters not in the sum 
of the whole. The sun shines, and 
the day is fair, though scores be look- 
ing their last at the sky. 

The sandy cape, and its straggling 
bit of vegetation, are made pictures 
for us. The low pines and the knot- 
ted shrubs loom dark against the sky 
of our imagination, while the wind 
brings us the roar of “the loud 
sounding sea.” 

We see the people gathering the 
harvest of the ocean in Flotsom ; while 
they daily give up as Jettisom their 
most precious things, knowing well 
that they may float to a shore from 
which none return. The melancholy 
picture of those treeless wastes, with 
sand blown here and there, is in 
strong contrast with the life and 
cheerfulness of the white-winged fleet 
of the fishermen, and the countless 
army of vessels, that constantly pass 
and repass those inhospitable shores. 
The necessities of men have made 
them cosmopolite, and the ends of 
the earth are surely nearer together 
than they used to be. 

If we judge of a man’s life by its 
fruits, Thoreau lived to some purpose 
though he died early. A week on 
the Concord and Merrimac Rivers 
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is fuller of spiritual experiences than 
some men’s lives. What a man does 
is what he feels and thinks. If he 
puts it in marble, the marble is still 
less enduring than the thought. It 
sufficed for him if the granaries of his 
soul were heaped high with golden 
wheat of sunshine, memory of bird- 
songs, starlight, and summer dawns. 
The things he sought in the markets of 
the world were not merchantable com- 
modities everywhere. It is difficult to 
persuade men to accept the best things, 
because the best shames the poverty 
of our every-day soul raiment. 

Thoreau held in fee simple the 
whole earth, and the kingdoms there- 
of, with the wisdom of all ages, be- 
cause he kept his soul free to possess 
and not tobe possessed. His cordial 
acceptation of poverty endowed him 
royally in spirit. 

All the impressions that can be re- 
ceived from natural things, Thoreau 
enjoyed to their utmost. He revelled 
in the ripening forests with their 
drifting clouds of color, and boy-like 
stained his hands with the ripe’ red 
berries of the decandria. Purple 
grapes enticed him away from the 
beaten path, and the blossoming 
lime-trees coaxed him to follow the 
bees. Hyla called him, and the her- 
mit thrush made him forget the stars. 
The life he lived, and the things he 
did, we do not perhaps yet see in 
their true light. A man is seldom 
read aright until time has mellowed 
his memory, and smoothed the angles 
of a too positive character. But the 
lessons he taught us of nature, the 
intimacies he established between us 
and the animate world outside of our 
own, can never be broken up. Our 
children, looking through his eyes, 
will see clearer the world in which 
they live, and perchance learn to obey 
the economic laws of nature, on which 
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the linked prosperities of our com- 
monwealth depend. 

There are some things of great im- 
portance to us all, the hearing of 
which we are apt to coldly endure, or 
to dismiss with a sneer. It would be 
well for us that there should arise an 
apostle of the trees. Our enterpris- 
ing citizens who have become rich by 
buying trees, felling them, and selling 
the prone decapitated trunks, round 
which linger yet the aromatic sweet- 
ness of the forest, and faint echoes of 
bird-songs, cannot for the life of them 
see what need there is of such an 
apostle. May not a man do what he 
will with his own? Js the forest 
theirs? Is it simply wood and logs 
to be sawed into lumber? Is it not 
rather your and my spring head, our 
summer rain, our singing brook, our 
beautiful river, our protecting wall 
from wind and frost? They may not 
be taken from us to-day, or perhaps 
this year; but the loss is near and 
inevitable. Let us hear, then, our 
apostle of the trees,’ who in “The 
Woods and By-Ways of New Eng- 
land” pleads our cause before the 
country. 

Into what a beautiful assembly 
does he introduce us, when he shows 
us, one by one, the physiognomy of 
our forest trees! Brave and handsome 
and good, not one weak or worth- 
less one among them: all the things 
we look for in a good citizen, we find 
in trees. What an advantage it 
would be, ther, if only some of our 
citizens could be turned into respect- 
able trees! 

Wilson Flagg is on neighborly 
terms with all the trees. He knows 
as a lover of Nature should their 
“ times and seasons,” from the ruddi- 
ness of bark and bud in their 


1The Woods and By-Ways of New England. 
By Wilson Flagg. Boston: J. R. Osgood and Co. 
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“beauty-sleep,” to the shaking-out 
of the: tasselled tapestry along the 
aisles of the wood where spring and 
summer are to march in flowery pro- 
cession, until the crickets sing in 
the grass, and here and there a 
maple or an ash hangs out a gold 
or scarlet branch to try its colors, 
beautiful as a bit of rainbow, but 
not the perfect arch. 

The forms of trees, their foliage, 
branching, and habit of growth, are 
minutely described. It is unques- 
tionably true, that nearly all kinds 
of trees are more beautiful growing 
singly, or in groups, than gathered 
in compact forests. In such a wood 
one may walk miles as under a 
cathedral roof, with pillared aisles, 
and groined roof, fluttering with 
banners; but outside what magnifi- 
cent trees we sometimes see !—low 
branched and wide, tossing their 
shining spray with aerial grace and 
lightness in the summer air. But it 
is not of trees alone that Wilson 
Flagg has written. The wayside 
with its ribbon of footpath, its tangle 
of brake and bush, its nooks and 
hollows, dear to the hearts of squir- 
rels and boys, is lovingly and lin- 
geringly described. But he cannot 
comfort himself in the dear old 
roundabout way, up the hills, and 
through the hollow with its brook 
and bridge of mossy logs, its over- 
arching chestnuts, and glint of shin- 
ing water, because the new road, so 
vulgarly straight and ugly, is still a 
scar on the face of the earth, a visible 
footprint of the giant Progress. The 
years have not yet planted its gravel 
banks with moss and fern. But by 
and by the lady-birch will sprout 
there; vagabond seeds of bramble, 
mullein, golden-rod, and countless 
tenants of the old roadside, will come 
and squat here. The seeds will grow 
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to bushes where .birds will build; 
the bushes will become trees; and so 
Nature will get her own again. 

We linger with him sorrowfully in 
old weedy churchyards where the 
dusky orpine blooms, among the 
clustering treasures of .abandoned 
farms and fields, the tangle of tum- 
bling walls and fences with their 
trail of vines and bushes, where 
small creatures build and burrow; 
but, when we are happiest, then he is 
sure to slap us in the face with some- 
body’s “ostentatious decoration,” as 
though it rankled in his mind, that 
there should be lawns, and hedges, 
and flower-beds after a geometrical 
pattern. Why should not a rich 
man plant trees and hedges, and lay 
down lawns? He cannot, to be sure, 
make his turf as fine as some we 
know of in old pastures; but he may 
expect his trees to grow, and birds to 
build in them. As for Nature’s not 


coming near such a place, we all 
know that she cannot be kept out. 
Marchantia will spread her scale-like 
fronds, and lift her canopy in the 


shadow of his walls. Dandelion 
seeds will settle in the grass, and 
plant the children’s gold. Epilo- 
bium may surprise him, some day, 
by blossoming among his roses; and, 
before we look for them, brambles 
and woodbine will overtop the 
hedges. One who looks may find a 
forest in a strawberry-bed. There 
are always too many uninvited guests 
in a garden. Some chance visitors 
who are made welcome do not thrive 
less because there are lawn-mowers, 
statues, and fountains. 

It requires time to bring a house 
built of wood to that delicate ciner- 
ous tint suggestive of hornets’ nests ; 
and even then it is a sad color, and 
undesirable in an esthetic sense. 
The dear old sloping roof is clumsy 
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and leaky, and the small panes do 
not checker the sunlight as prettily 
as the leaves; besides, the large, clear 
pane is like the clear, open air, and 
cheaper withal, a thing to be con- 
sidered if it saves us the price of a 
book, or time fora stroll. Then the 
picturesque well with its lofty sweep, 
its mossy stones with ferns growing 
between them at the top, — poetry 
and romance cluster about it, as well 
as sheep and cattle, for whom we 
must dip and dip again, sliding the 
long pole through numb fingers, and 
lifting the iron-bound bucket with 
painful hesitation. We suspect that 
it is not particularly dear to those 
who use it, in spite of association 
which may not always be pleasant. 
Then he tells us gravely, that we are 
never to call whortleberries by the 
vulgar name of “huckleberries ” unless 
we wish to buy them: “ whortleber- 
ries ” when we gather them for pleas- 
ure with flowers; and, to go to 
market, “huckleberries.” The mo- 
ment Thoreau got out of jail he went 
huckleberrying. He was in haste to 
shake off the prison air. One would 
rather have been of his party than a 
thousand others who go for the pleas- 
ure of gathering flowers and whor- 
tleberries. Thoreau says there are 
no huckleberries in market, for it is 
not the real berry after the bloom is 
gone, rubbed off by rude handling> 
Then he refers to the “reaping- 
hook” and “wheaten sheaf.” The 
reaping-hook is never thought of at 
the present day in connection with a 
sheaf of wheat. In fact, it conveys no 
meaning to our minds that is poetic or 
picturesque. And why the “snowy 
mespilus ” instead of “shadbush” or 
“amelanchier ” ? “ Snowy mespilus ” 
is no more appropriate than the Saxon, 
Celtic, or Welsh names which may 
be found in old English botanies. 
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The arrangement of the different 
‘ articles, without formality, is a de- 
cidedly agreeable feature in the book, 
and the transition of subjects seldom 
abrupt or unpleasant. All the 
essays on the relations of the trees, 
expressions of the trees, insecurity 
of our forests, and kindred subjects, 
are particularly interesting and val- 
uable. We do him the justice to be- 
lieve that many of his grievances are 
more sentimental than real; but, in 
bitter and earnest truth, there was 
much need of a great deal that he 
has written. We sincerely wish that 
his book may be widely read and 
pondered over; both for its teachings 
in regard to Nature and her simple 
pleasures, and for the sake of the 
lessons in regard to forests, which 
were so sorely needed; not of the 
forests alone, but of trees every- 
where. Every lover of Nature will 
be grateful to their apostle for the 
words he has spoken so seasonably 
and so well. 
Mrs. L, A. Minuinerton. 


ENGLISH SONNETS.1 


Tuis book of choice sonnets is 
worthy of the notice of all poetry- 
lovers; for it is edited with admirable 

1 English Sonnets: a Selection. Edited by John 


Dennis. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1873. 
Crown octavo. 
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care and taste, and is a very perfect 
little book. 

Among the hundred and ninety- 
five sonnets chosen by Mr. Dennis, 
we find all the best and finest speci- 
mens of the three hundred years of 
English poetry. 

Mr. Dennis has expressed the diffi- 
culties of sonnet-writing very well in 
his Preface, where he says, — 


“The sonnet is a form of poetry, in 
which style is put under high pressure; 
and the wealth it contains is rarely to be 
won without toil. Condensation of thought, 
exactitude of language, and unity of de- 
sign, are demanded of the sonnet-writer; 
and through his fourteen lines, and knit- 
ting them together, must run the golden 
thread of poetry.” 


The notes devoted to criticism and 
elucidation of the sonnet are admira- 
ble, and must greatly interest the 
student of this collection. In pre- 
paring these notes, the editor has 
made use of his own paper on “ The 
English Sonnet,” published in “The 
Cornhill Magazine” of May, 1872. 
Our old favorites are well represented 
here, and among them Blanco White’s 
rarely beautiful one on “Night,” of 
which Leigh Hunt says, “In point 
of thought, the sonnet stands supreme, 
perhaps above any in the language; ” 
and Coleridge wrote, “It is in Milton 
and in Wordsworth that I remember 
any rival.” G. A. E. 
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THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE. 


Unpver this title, Appleton & Co. 
have published a translation from the 
“ Revue des deux Mondes,”? by Mr. 
George Walker, of two essays (by 
Victor Bonnet, an eminent writer on 
finance), —the “ Payment of the In- 
demnity,” and the “ Management of 
the Currency since the German War.” 

The facts are interesting and valu- 
able, showing the manner and the 
means by which prodigious financial 
results were achieved without great 
concurrent or subsequent financial 
disturbance. 

The publication is opportune to the 
present public discussion of our own 
finances. 

Mr. Walker’s familiarity with the 
science of finance, and his thorough 
knowledge of the French language, 
make him just the person to introduce 
these essays to American readers. 


MRS. ANN TAYLOR.? 


THe autobiographical and other 
memorials of Ann Taylor arranged 
by the loving hand of her son, are 
now placed before a public, which 
owes her a debt of gratitude, deep, 
and perhaps unrecognized. If the 
present generation are not aware of 
her claims to their interest and love, 
when they know that she was the 
author of some of the sweetest poems 
for children in our language (poems 
that are as familiar as “household 
words ”), they will feel a lively interest 
in looking at this memoir. This 
interest will not decrease by the book 
itself. One eminent writer said of 

1 Example of France. Translated by G. 
Walker. New York: Appleton & Co, 

2 Autobiography and other Memorials of Mrs. 
Gilbert (formerly Ann Taylor). Edited by Josiah 


Gilbert, author of Cadore, &c, Henry S. King 
and Co, London, 1874. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Ann Taylor’s poem, “My Mother,” 
that it was “the finest lyric of the 
kind in the English language.” And 
Dr. Arnold, in one of his sermons at 
Rugby, says, “The knowledge and 
love of Christ can nowhere be more 
readily gained by young children 
than from the hymns of this admira- 
ble woman.” Archbishop Whately 
speaks of her “Hymns for Infant 
Minds,” as containing “a better 
practical description of Christian hu- 
mility, and its opposite, than I ever 
met with in so small a compass.” 

There are several pleasant letters 
from Southey, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Miss Edgeworth, in which they warm- 
ly approve of the poems of Ann and 
Jane Taylor; and Montgomery has 
also spoken of Ann, saying, among 
other appreciative remarks, “She is 
a poet of a high order, the first, un- 
questionably, among those who write 
for children, and not the last, by 
hundreds, of those who write for 
men.” Indeed, she had quite as good 
a right to sit in judgment on Mont- 
gomery as he on her, so far as 
poetical genius gives such right. 
Among their poems are many which 
almost every child knows. “ Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star,” “The Michel- 
mas Daisy,” “ Meddlesome Matty,” 
the story of the little fish that would 
not mind its mother, the verses about 
the 


“Pretty cow that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread,” 


are only a few, very few, among the 
favorite verses written by these two 
ladies, of whose poetry Miss Yonge, 


in her papers upon “Children’s 
Literature of the Last Century,” 
speaks, and notices “the astonish- 
ing simplicity, without puerility, the 
pathos, and arch drollery, of the 
secular poems.” 

Dr. Goldsmith’s brilliant repartee 
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to Dr. Johnson, on the subject of 
writing well when imitating the 
thoughts and reasoning of animals, 
defines the difficulty of excelling 
in this style. Goldsmith said, “ The 
skill consists in making the fishes 
talk like little fishes.” Whereupon, 
observing Johnson was immensely 
entertained, he smartly added, “ Why, 
Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy as 
you seem to think; for, if you were 
to make little fishes talk, they would 
talk like whales.” 

The recollections of Mrs. Gilbert 
herself, which occupy rather more 
than half the first volume, are the 
most interesting part of the memoir. 
These pages are full of personal and 
graphic sketches of quaint and homely 
scenes and people, with a charming 
description of the Taylor family, 
home, friends, and their daily life. 
The life of Mrs. Gilbert was passed 
amid the quiet and retirement of a 


dissenting clergyman’s home. 

Isaac Taylor, the father of Mrs. 
Gilbert, was for many years noted as. 
an engraver, — an occupation almost 


hereditary in the family. His father 
was also a celebrated engraver, and 
the friend of Bartolozzi, Fuseli, and 
Smirke, and the teacher of Thomas 
Bewick, who alludes to him, as “My 
warm friend and patron, Isaac Taylor.” 
Ann’s father taught both his daugh- 
ters to engrave; and for several years 
both sisters assisted him in preparing 
certain small blocks, and illustrating 
books for London publishers; later, 
in writing the “ Nursery Rhymes,” the 
“Hymns and Original Poems,” besides 
others. This greatly added to their 
labor. They did not at all abandon 
the engraving while writing these 
and various other books. They en- 
graved during the day, and wrote in 
the evening, after light; and it seems 
to have been a real labor of love to 
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them, as Ann writes of completing 
“our poems in the evenings of a 
happy fortnight.” Jane Taylor said 
to her sister, “I try to conjure some 
child into my presence, address her 
suitably, as well as I am able; and, 
when I begin to play, I say to her, 
‘There, love, now you may go.’ ” 

A long life, uneventful, and occu- 
pied with domestic duties, followed 
Mrs. Gilbert’s marriage. It must be 
regretted that a writer.so able and 
judicious as she had shown herself in 
various ways did not pursue her 
studies and literary efforts ; as, besides 
her poems and other works for chil- 
dren, her reviews of important books 
had gained for her a considerable 
reputation. Montgomery once re- 
ferred to her “as a rare instance of 
one whose prose style was perspicu- 
ous and beautiful, without her having 
had the assistance of a classical edu- 
cation.” 

The Life of Jane Taylor, by her 
brother, of course treats somewhat 
of the same people and scenes; but 
this book has a charm all its own. 
It would have been better, if com- 
pressed. Its diffusiveness evinces the 
interest of the son, but has not 
added to the reputation of the editor, 
or the merit of the book. 

G. A. E. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Any one who wishes to be informed 
in the practice, as well as the inten- 
tion, of kindergartens, would do well 
to be provided with Miss E. P. Pea- 
body’s “Kindergarten Messenger.” 
This little periodical has passed 
through two volumes, and now waits 
at the door of a third year, uncertain 
of areception. If its subscription-list 
can be enlarged by five hundred more 
subscribers, Miss Peabody promises 
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to resume it. Its past numbers have 
given translations from writings of 
Froebel (the originator of the kinder- 
garten system), and of his disciples, 
with practical accounts of the kinder- 
gartens already established in this 
country, in England, and elsewhere. 
The terms for this modest periodical 
are a dollar a year, in advance, with 
the twelve cents now necessary for 
postage. Past numbers will be sent 
gratis to those who request them with 
a view to subscribing. 

These numbers contain valuable 
descriptions of the materials used 
for occupying and teaching the chil- 
dren of the kindergarten, and recom- 
mendations of books explaining the 
methods. Any one who wishes to 
subscribe is requested to inform the 
editor, Miss E. P. Peabody, 19 Follen 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

A writer in a late German review 
(in the third number of the “ Rund- 


schau ”) has been discussing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 


Prussian school-system, which is 
always held up as an example of a 
successful school-system. Herr Las- 
ker, the writer, considers that it has 
by no means accomplished its high 
object. The system is careful in its 
routine and exactness; but a great 
defect arises from the fact that the 
teaching must be graded for the low- 
er class of intellect, and not for the 
higher. 

The result of teaching in such 
large classes must naturally be, that 
the more capable minds must be kept 
back to that grade of instruction 
possible only for those who have less 
capacity. 

Again: this uniform method of 
study is forced upon classes of every 
variety of mind, and upon individuals 
who are to enter upon every variety 
of life, —those who propose to carry 
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further the subjects of study on 
which they have begun, as well as 
those who will directly pass to some 
mechanical work. This objection is 
more applicable to the Prussian school- 
system than to ours; for the govern- 
ment keeps a supervision over the 
private as well as the public schools; 
and all are subject to a similar train- 
ing. 

Herr Lasker believes that a more 
satisfactory system is yet to be devised, 
and that every thing that leads to a 
more careful education of the individ- 
ual will assist in this; and he speaks 
of the kindergarten as one of these 
means, — “ as yet incomplete in form, 
with its ideal unperfected, and as yet 
inadequate in its extent,” but yet a 
beginning in the right direction. 

A careful study of this system is 
certainly necessary, now that the 
question of kindergartens is before 
us; and its claims cannot be more 
fully presented than they are in the 
“ Kindergarten Messenger.” 


LEGENDS AND MEMORIES OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Mrs. Arrkin hasa birthright which . 
justly entitles her to sing or write 
of Scotland. We find in her poems 
some of the wild legend and vivid 
description of the picturesque places 
of the “Land of Cakes.” In her 
poem of Culloden, she relates an in- 
cident which happened to her great- 
grandmother, who was speared, and 
left for dead, by the trooper hurrying 
on his errand of death : — 

** How she died not in the wood, 

But spite of tender age, and wound, and 
fright, 

Stubborn lived on as Highland baby should, 


Bearing unto her grave a red scar’s sight 
Crossing her side with memories of blood.” 

1 Legends and Memories of Scotland. By 
Cora Kennedy Aitkin. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1874. 
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The book contains four pretty pho- 
tographs,—— Newark Castle, Craig- 
millar, Culloden, and Dunstaffnage 
Castle. One of the prettiest poems 
is, “In Kenmore ; Yellow Primroses.” 


“Bonnie wee flowers, I saw ye growin’ 
Along the banks o’ Tay, 

Shakin’ your yellow locks, and blowin’ 
The robber bees away, 

And haudin’ up your heads, and glowin’ 
Wi’ pleasure o’ the day. 


I met ye a’ too proud for humblin’ 

An’ winsome in your pride, 

Where three white cataracts are tumblin’ 
Adown the mountain side, 

Amang torn rocks an’ larch-trees crumblin,’ 
The heather bloom beside. 


An’ then again I saw ye noddin’ 
Across the churchyard green, 

A lang sweet simmer day forebodin’ 
Wi’ joyous, sparklin’ een, 

An’ wi’ a flush o’ sweetness loadin’ 
The winds that waved between. 


Where’er I went, I heard ye speakin’ 
A language that I knew, 

By ilka bloomin’ roadside shakin’ 
Your saft feet in the dew: 

How mony hearts this day are breakin’ 
For sic a sight o’ you!” 


G. A. E. 


SINGERS AND SONGS OF THE 
LIBERAL FAITH.} 


Tuts collection of hymns and other 
sacred poems, written by members 
of the Liberal Church in America, con- 
tains also good biographical sketches 
of the writers, and is enriched by 
other historical and illustrative notes. 

These songs make a valuable contri- 
bution to the numerous works of the 
kind. Where there is so much evi- 
dent care and thought bestowed upon 
a book, it may seem ungracious to 
ask why certain poets are not repre- 
sented. If Mr. Putnam had not 


1 Singers and Songs of the Liberal Faith. By 
Alfred P. Putnam. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1875. 
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promised us a second volume, we 
should have been greatly disappointed 
at seeing no line from Emerson’s pen. 
As Mr. Putnam gathers in so much 
of the best and rarest, one feels he 
should have had a place. The “Sing- 
ers and Songs” must supply a want; 
and the demand for it will, we trust, 
well repay its careful compiler for 
his industry and investigation. 

The book passes through our hands 
just as every word written by Charles 
Sprague has a new value, and as anec- 
dotes of his tenderness, his wonder- 
ful knowledge of books, his modesty, 
and the golden old age which was 
spared so long, are on every tongue. 
In olden times, we have been so for- 
tunate as to publish one and another 
of his poems in one or another of 
the journals which introduced “ The 
Examiner ” to the world. 

The only collected edition of Mr. 
Sprague’s poems is now out of print. 
It is not simply for his personal 
friends, but for the whole rising gen- 
eration, that we express the wish that 
@ new and complete edition may be 
prepared which shall include these 
poems with his latest revisions. There 
are at least two versions of 


THE WINGED WORSHIPPERS. 


Gay, guiltless pair, 

What seek ye from the fields of heaven? 
Ye have no need of prayer, 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 


Why perch ye here, 

Where mortals to their Maker bend? 
Can your pure spirits fear 

The God ye never could offend? 


Ye never knew 

The crimes for which we come to weep: 
Penance is not for you, 

Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 


To you ’tis given 

To make sweet Nature’s untaught lays; 
Beneath the arch of heaven 

To chirp away a life of praise. 
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Then spread each wing 
Far, far o’er lakes and lands, 
And join the choir that sing 
In the blue dome not reared with hands. 


Or, if ye stay 

To note the consecrated hour, 
Teach me the airy way, 

And let me try your envied power. 


Above the crowd, 

On upward wings could I but fly, 
Td bathe in yon bright cloud, 

And seek the stars that gem the sky. 


*T were heaven indeed 

Through fields of trackless light to soar, 
On Nature’s charms to feed, 

And Nature’s own great God adore, 


This poem was written on seeing 


two swallows fly into Chauncy-place 
Church, Boston, during service. 


REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES.! 


Mr. Mvers’s travels in Syria, Cash- 
mere, and India, have made him very 
well acquainted with the wonderful 
natural peculiarities and beauties of 


these far-off lands. Nowadays it is 
not every one who ‘can travel; and 
therefore good vivid narrative of what 
the observing traveller has seen is 
more than ever desirable, as wise men, 
we well know, learn by the experience 
of others. Mr. Myers has more than 
common cultivation, and has made 
geology a special study. He started 
for the trip which he so graphically 
describes with his brother, H. M. 
Myers, who died just off the Island 
of Ceylon, thus leaving very sad 
memories of the otherwise successful 
journey, and, as our traveller says, 
materially altering the plan of this 


1 Remains of Lost Empires. By P. V. N. Myers, 
A.M. Associate author, with H. M. Myers, of 
Life and Nature under the Tropics. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1875. 
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book; for Mr. H. M. Myers was a 
botanist ; and his acknowledged abil- 
ity in that department of science 
had already been recognized by the 
Williams College Lyceum of Natural 
History, which appointed him leader 
of the expedition to Central America 
in 1867. The surviving brother was 
left to finish his journey alone; and 
one loses, of course, much of the 
botanical portion of the work, though 
the author has given all that was 
available of his brother’s diary and 
notes. The travels describe a most 
interesting and fascinating part of 
Asia Minor and India. The ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Per- 
sepolis, were visited by the brothers 
Myers; and the author made special 
geological study of the Himalayas, 
where he found the traces of ancient 
glaciers. 

There is very much about the 
various people, the manners and cus- 
toms, of the different regions they 
saw. Thedescription of the Vale of 
Cashmere is most charming and poet- 
ical; and the numerous illustrations 
of these scenes greatly add to the 
reader’s interest in the book. When 
Moore wrote of this lovely spot, — 


** Who has not heard of the Vale of Cash- 
mere? 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever 
gave, 

Its temples and grottos, and fountains as 
clear, 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over 
their waves,” — 


one might pardon this as the fancy 
of a poet; but it is pleasant to learn 
from the writer of the “ Remains of 
Lost Empires,” that he was by no 
means disappointed in the romantic 
beauty of this famous valley, known 
as “The Unequalled,” “The Happy 
Valley,” “The Slice of Heaven.” 

G. A. E. 
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In former years we have presented plans of various kinds by which 
people of small property, or living only on wages or salaries (‘“ sala- 
ries” is the genteel word for “ wages”), can become the owners of a 
homestead by some one of the many forms of co-operation now in 
practical use. We have spoken, also, of the pains taken by Mr. 
Josiah Quincy of Boston to bring the subject of homestead ownership 
to the notice of the thousands, nay, millions, who, in America, may 
make themselves owners of their own houses, instead of perpetually 
paying rent for the houses of other people. Mr. Quincy has lately 
published another of his useful pamphlets on this subject, and has 
therein discussed, more fully than ever before, the remarkable expe- 
rience of the Philadelphians in purchasing homes by small monthly 
instalments, hardly greater, and sometimes much less, than the rates 
of rent would be for such houses, if hired. From this pamphlet, 
from Mr. Edmund Wrigley’s “ Workingman’s Way to Wealth,” and 
from the recent correspondence of the American Social Science As- 
sociation, which is now investigating the question, we have con- 
densed a brief statement of what must be regarded as a wonderful 
modern application of an ancient principle. The results attained in 
Philadelphia would delight the heart of that Boston-born Philadel- 
phian, Dr. Franklin, whose maxims adorn the text of Mr. Wrigley’s 
book. And what gives them a peculiar value is the shortness of the 
period in which these results have been reached. It is hardly five 
and twenty years since the first Philadelphia building associations 
were chartered ; and now they have increased to five or six hundred 
in that single city. Kindred associations are recognized and pro- 
tected by law in about two-thirds of the States of the Union; but 
nowhere are they so numerous or so thriving as in the city of William 
Penn and Benjamin Franklin, where they represent a capital of more 


than a hundred million dollars. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA LAWS. 


The first law passed in Pennsyl- 
vania to encourage and regulate build- 
ing associations was a quarter of a 
century ago, April 22, 1850, and only 
permitted them to be organized in the 
three counties of Philadelphia, Schuyl- 
kill, and Berks. The charters then 
granted could run but for ten years; 
and the number of shares (at a par 
value of two hundred dollars) could 
not exceed five hundred; giving a 
capital, when all paid in, of only a 
hundred thousand dollars. But, soon 
after, the number of shares was in- 
creased to twenty-five hundred, giving 
an ultimate capital to each company, 
if all paid in, of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Gradually other coun- 
ties of the State were allowed such 
associations; and finally, in April, 
1859, a general law was passed, per- 
mitting them to be formed in all parts 
of Pennsylvania. Under this last 
act, now sixteen years in operation, the 
great prosperity of the Philadelphia 
building associations has attracted 
so much notice, that a synopsis of the 
law deserves to be given. It opens 
thus : — 

“At any time when ten or more 
persons may desire to form a Mutual 
Saving Fund, Loan, or Building Asso- 
ciation, they shall make application 
for a charter, &c., provided, that no 
charter granted be for a longer period 
than twenty years. The capital stock 
shall at no time consist of more than 
twenty-five hundred shares of two 
hundred dollars each, paid by instal- 
ments, no periodical payment to be 
made exceeding two dollars on each 
share;” that is, one per cent of two 
hundred dollars. Stockholders who 
have paid in their instalments may, 
if they choose, withdraw from the 
association, receiving back what they 
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have paid in, and also some share of 
the profits accrued; but at no time 
shall more than half of the funds in 
tie treasury be applicable to the de- 
mands of withdrawing stockholders. 
Each stockholder may borrow money 
of the association to the value of his 
shares, and beyond them, by giving 
security. All loans are bid for at the 
stated meetings, going to that stock- 
holder who offers ‘the highest pre- 
mium; and no premiums, fines, or in- 
terest thus offered or collected, shall 
be deemed usurious, though exceed- 
ing the Pennsylvania legal rate of six 
per cent interest. These are the 
main features of the law now in force. 


HOW THE ASSOCIATIONS OPERATE, 


Although styled “ Building Asso- 
ciations,” the companies organized 
under this law are rather what are 
called in Germany, “People’s Banks; ” 
being mutual co-operative companies 
for saving and borrowing, as well as 
for lending money. The borrowing 
feature distinguishes them from our 
savings banks, out of which the de- 
positors seldom or never borrow ; while, 
in the Philadelphia associations, none 
but depositors can borrow. They are 
composed entirely of one kind of stock- 
holders, in two classes, — borrowers 
and non-borrowers; and their original 
capital is derived from the monthly 
dues paid on account of each share of 
stock by the holder thereof. The prof- 
its are obtained by lending the accu- 
mulated monthly instalments of dues 
to such of the stockholders as are 
allowed to borrow. The chief sources 
of profit are two: 1, The premium 
deducted from any loan on handing 
it over to the borrower, sometimes 
amounting to twenty-five or even fifty 
per cent of the loan; 2. The interest 
on the loan itself, which is paid month- 
ly. There are also fines for arrears and 
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neglects, and a small margin of profit 
on the withdrawal of stock. These 
items of profit are largely increased 
by the monthly compounding of in- 
terest upon them and upon the month- 
ly dues. When the accumulated dues 
and profits will give to every share- 
holder two hundred dollars for each 
of his shares, the association may dis- 
solve; or it may goon through its al- 
lotted twenty years by beginning each 
year a new series of memberships. 
Ordinarily a “series” will terminate 
in about ten years, though some run 
to eleven or twelve years, and others 
come to an end in less than eight years. 

If a “series” closes in ten years, 
then the average annual profit is 
eight dollars on each share, and the 
amount paid in has been a hundred 
and twenty dollars, if neither fines 
nor premiums have been paid; that 
is, if the shareholder has neither been 
a borrower, nor has fallen into arrears. 
On this supposition, he will have made 
a profit of thirteen and a fourth per 
cent a year on the sums that he has 
paidin. If business has been so good, 
and premiums so large, that the series 
closes in eight years, the rate of profit 
to the shareholder is twenty-seven per 
cent. Moreover, the shareholder will 
not have been obliged to make any 
large deposit of money during those 
years, unless he has been a borrower; 
but all his payments will have been 
in small sums. In this way there will 
be realized on each share held the 
sum of two hundred dollars, which has 
accumulated in from eight to eleven 
years by sums of money paid or 
saved, a dollar at a time, month after 
month; while, if the whole sum thus 
paid in (say a hundred and thirty 
dollars) had been deposited in a sav- 
ings bank, all in one amount, in 
place of easy monthly payments, it 
would take about the same length of 
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time to accumulate up to two hundred 
dollars. Thus, even for non-borrow- 
ing members, the investment is a good 
one. 


HOW THE BORROWERS FARE. 


These Philadelphia associations, 
however, are of special service to those 
who wish to borrow money in order to 
pay fora home; and for this reason 
they have the name of “ Building As- 
sociations.” And it is chiefly owing 
to the excellent system we are now 
describing, that thousands of work- 
ingmen in the city of Philadelphia 
to-day own and occupy their own 
houses. Many instances are cited of 
mechanics and laboring-men, who 
have worked all their lives as jour- 
neymen or day-laborers, raising large 
families of children, and who are 
to-day worth from ten thousand to 
fifteen thousand dollars, all made and 
saved in building associations. How 
this is done will partly appear from 
the fact, that while a tenant. who hires 
a house at fifteen dollars a month, or a 
hundred and eighty dollars a year, 
will pay his landlord eighteen hundred 
dollars in ten years, the same money, 
if put into a building association, 
would buy the same house in the same 
period, provided the occupant can pay 
also the additional sum of three hun- 
dred dollars in the ten years, or, al- 
lowing for interest on accumulations, 
about twenty dollars a year, or @ 
dollar-and seventy-five cents a month. 
That is to say, if paid in the form of 
rent, the hundred and eighty dollars a 
year bring the occupant no nearer to 
ownership at the end of the ten years 
than he was at the beginning; while 
by adding twenty dollars a year (pay- 
ing two hundred dollars, instead of a 
hundred and eighty dollars), and put- 
ting the money into a building as- 
sociation, he has made his purchase 
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at the end of ten years, and no longer 
has any rent to pay. This operation 
would require him to own five shares 
of stock, costing him sixty dollars a 
year, and to borrow (pledging the 
house as security) at such a rate, that 
he would pay a hundred and forty 
dollars a year more in premiums and 
interest. Or else he may own ten 
shares, costing him a hundred twenty 
dollars a year, and borrow only what 
will cost him eighty dollars a year. 
Or, in some other combination of 
payments, he may deposit with the 
association two hundred dollars a year, 
and the result will be as above stated. 
If he can pay in three hundred dollars, 
or some larger sum, in a year, then 
he may buy a better house, or may 
receive his capital and interest back 
at the termination of the “series ” to 
which he belongs, in some other form. 
If he has borrowed the money to en- 
gage in trade, then he gets his notes 
back at the appointed time, and has 
his stock in trade unencimbered by 
debt; and so on through the variety 
of ways in which he may make his 
investment profitable, and his borrow- 
ing a means of advancement, rather 
than a drag upon him, as it would be 
in other circumstances. 


THE MODE OF BORROWING. 


The stumbling-block to the unin- 
structed in this system of loan and 
investment is the apparently high 
rate of interest paid by reason of the 
premiums exacted. “The great ob- 
jection to be overcome,” writes an old 
actuary who has been devoting him- 
self to working these associations for 
twenty-five years, “is the apparent 
excessive interest, which is a ‘myth’ 
when properly understood; for natu- 
rally, if people paid such excessive in- 
terest, it would cause poverty and 
bankruptcy, instead of which, we here 
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get rich on it.” As the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, this is a 
perfect answer to objections; but per- 
haps it will be made clearer and more 
satisfactory by a little analysis of the 
process of borrowing, and the true 
nature and disposal of the premium 
paid in. 


HOW THE CAPITAL IS LOANED. 


Once a month, the available funds 
of the association are offered for lend- 
ing to the highest bidder in open 
meeting; and all persons who wish to 
borrow are allowed to bid, whether 
shareholders or not. But all whose 
bids are accepted, if not members al- 
ready, are required to become such by 
paying one dollar (that is, one month’s 
dues) on each share they bid for; 
and this deposit is retained, whether 
the money is actually loaned or not. 
The bidder’s security is then exam- 
ined, and, if found sufficient, the loan 
he has bid for is given to him, first 
deducting from the loan the amount 
previously due on his shares from the 
beginning of their “ series,” and also 
the premium he has agreed to pay. 
This looks like a heavy discount for 
the borrower to bear, amounting, as it 
sometimes does, to more than half the 
loan on which he nominally pays in- 
terest. But in fact the profits of the 
association, to which he becomes en- 
titled by these deductions from his 
loan, are so great as to neutralize this 
heavy discount, and reduce his rate of 
interest to about what is paid by the 
customers of safe banks in Boston; 
that is, from five to eight per cent. 
The obligation given by the borrower 
to the association is nominally for the 
repayment of the whole’ loan, but 
really only for the payment of month- 
ly dues on the stock which he takes 
as security, and legal interest on the 
loan itself, until such time as the as- 
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sociation is able to pay to each share- 
holder the par value of his shares 

that is, two hundred dollars. When 
this result is reached, the association 
owes a borrower on five shares a thou- 
sand dollars; and, if the borrower 
owes the association a thousand dollars, 
then one side of the account cancels 
the other, the loan is paid off, and the 
house, or other property held as secu- 
rity, is released, and becomes the un- 
encumbered property of the late bor- 
rowing shareholder, who finds that 
he has paid, perhaps, only six per 
cent interest on his loan, though 
at one time it looked as if he 
were paying fifteen and twenty per 
cent. 

As the final goal of each associa- 
tion is the par value of two hundred 
dollars a share, the members are in- 
terested to have the goal reached in 
as short a time as possible; and, of 
course, the greater the yearly profit on 
each share, the shorter the time. 
The average time in the smaller as- 
sociations is eight years and a half; 
but some “series” have matured in 
seven years and nine months. In the 
latter case, the shareholders paid in 
but ninety-three dollars, and received 
back two hundred dollars, getting a 
clear profit of a hundred and seven 
dollars, or nearly fourteen dollars a 
year on an investment of twelve dol- 
lars ayear. This is an extreme case; 
but it has occurred. Now it is plain, 
that, the larger the premium paid for 
loans, the sooner the “series” will 
mature, and the larger the profits 
must be; so that what one loses by 
paying a high premium, he gains by 
the less number of years in which he 
is required to pay dues and interest; 
and thus his rate of discount is cut 
down to the average bank rate for 
good customers, while he is allowed to 
make his payments by such instal- 
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ments as banks seldom allow, except 
in cases of insolvency. 

Now we will suppose that a Phila- 
delphian borrows from an association, 
which, by reason of its large pre- 
miums, is able to “wind up” in eight 
years, a loan on five shares of a thou- 
sand dollars, at forty per cent pre- 
mium: he would realize six hundred 
dollars in cash, and thereafter pay 
ten dollars per month dues and inter- 
est, or a hundred and twenty dollars 
per year for eight years. At the end 
of that time, he will have paid nine 
hundred and sixty dollars (just three 
hundred and sixty dollars more than 
he received), and the debt is paid. If 
he borrows six hundred dollars in the 
regular way, at six per cent single 
interest for eight years, the interest 
for that time will amount to two 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars, 
which, added to the loan, makes eight 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars prin- 
cipal and interest, against nine hun- 
dred and sixty dollars paid in the same 
time to the building association ; 
which latter payment is only nine dol- 
lars a year, or seventy-two dollars in 
eight years in excess of six per cent 
interest,— a very small sum compared 
with the privilege it aids one to obtain. 
Now suppose he were to borrow the 
same amount (a thousand dollars on 
five shares) from an association, which, 
by reason of its smaller profits, is un- 
able to run out in less than ten years 
and ten months, and were to pay 
only twenty per cent premium, he 
would therefore realize eight hundred 
dollars in cash, with the premium off, 
and would, of course, pay the same 
amount of dues and interest, ten dol- 
lars a month, or a hundred and twen- 
ty dollars a year; and in ten years 
and ten months he would pay just 
thirteen hundred dollars, or five hun- 
dred dollars more than he received. 
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Now, let us apply the six per cent 
rule to this case also. If eight hun- 
dred dollars were borrowed for ten 
years and ten months, at six per cent 
interest, the interest paid for the whole 
time would amount to five hundred 
and twenty dollars, making thirteen 
hundred and twenty dollars principal 
and interest, or twenty dollars more 
than would be paid to the association 
in the same length of time; so that 
the loan from the association would 
be actually twenty dollars less than 
legal interest for the time it is held. 
It will be seen from the foregoing 
figures, taken from examples of every- 
day occurrence, that the objection 
to premiums, and the charge of op- 
pressive usury, sometimes preferred 
against this system, fade away on ex- 
amination, and fair comparison; and, 
even in cases where a loan results in 
the payment of a sum slightly in ex- 
cess of six per cent interest at the 
end of the transaction, this excess is 
a mere atom in comparison with the 
advantage gained by the borrower, by 
means of which he attains a position 
to be reached by the workingman in 
no other way. 

If the same computation is made 
with Massachusetts’ legal rate of in- 
terest (now seven per cent), the ad- 
vantage to the borrower in a building 
association is still more evident; and 
when it is remembered that the poorer 
class of borrowers are often compelled 
to pay eight, ten, or even twenty per 
cent on just such loans, the benefits of 
such a mutual bank as this need not 
further be enlarged upon. Moreover, 
it is found, that, among these associa- 
tions, those which have but a small 
number of bona-fide members — 
among whom may be a few capital- 
ists, but no speculators — are the most 
profitable and the safest. The same 


veteran actuary whom we have quoted 
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writes, in regard to the failure of some 
of these associations, “ The propor- 
tion that have failed, to the best of my 
knowledge, is one in a hundred; and 
their failure was caused, Ist, By the 
stockholders not having confidence in 
the managers, and therefore with- 
drawing their money, when the as- 
sociation went into liquidation for 
want of capital; 2d, By mistaken 
judgmeat in the value of property, 
and by having loaned upon too much 
property that was heavily encum- 
bered with first claims; -3d, But 
the general cause is, that design- 
ing men have got these associations 
up for their own benefit, desiring to 
sell their property to the association 
by means of a loan from the associa- 
tion; these men being the officers 
and directors, and voting themselves 
the money indirectly through another 
party.” This touch of Nature re- 
minds us, that the American Credit 
Mobilier originated in Philadelphia, 
also, and about the time that the 
Building Association Law of 1859 was 
passed, But our correspondent adds, 
“These men get tripped up some- 
times ; and the court makes them dis- 
gorge, or go to prison.” 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Our correspondent says in regard to 
the number of these associations now 
in Philadelphia, “ There are probably 
over six hundred. We can enumer- 
ate over five hundred ; and every little 
while we discover one more that is 
doing business, quietly, not advertis- 
ing, as, indeed, very few do. In the 
small ward where I live, there are 
twenty-three associations, and some 
wards have more than this.” (There 
are about fifty wards and districts in 
Philadelphia.) “ Some associations 
have from five to ten thousand shares 
working, which brings up their receipts 
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to ten thousand dollars or twenty 
thousand dollars a month; but those 
with which I am connected are man- 
aged under a smaller number of 
shares. Our twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience has demonstrated that these 
are more profitable ; for it takes these 
large associations ten to twelve years 
to mature to the value of two hundred 
dollars per share ; whereas we do it in 
eight years and six months generally. 
We have many members from differ- 
ent localities ; for instance, we receive 
fifty dollars a month from Boston. 
We have members in Maine, Connec- 
ticut, Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, &c., and therefore receive a 
large amount of money from outside 
Philadelphia. We have some capi- 
talists that are carrying at least a 
hundred shares in twelve or more 
associations, paying a hundred dol- 
lars a month in each association. 
Some pay a year or two in advance ; 
and some pay up for eight years at 
the rate of ninety-six dollars per 
share. We then give a guaranty 
certificate to pay them two hundred 
dollars at the end of eight years, 
whether the association matures or 
not. A large number of people take 
a paid-up share for their children in 
this manner. We lend on property, 
and on nothing else but our own 
stock, and take no notes or any 
promises to pay whatever. 

“There are several such associa- 
tions in Cincinnati, one in Chicago, 
one in St. Louis, several in New 
Jersey, Ohio, Mississippi, and most of 
the Southern and Western States, but 
none in New York or New England. 
As to the principles of building asso- 
ciations, our experience shows that 
all the treatises on the subject do 
no good, unless practically put into 
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operation by some of the best men 
and women of the locality organizing, 
and taking the shares, to make up 
the capital; so that the poor renters 
may borrow to buy themselves a 
home. Others will then be induced 
to save and take shares, finding that 
it is more profitable than ‘a saving’s 
fund. I send you a report ‘of an 
association that I started a year ago, 
in a wagon-house at a cross-roads 
town of about a dozen houses. Since 
it started, eight new houses have been 
built out of the money of the associa- 
tion. If you wish to organize a suc- 
cessful building association, do not 
mix it with any thing else: if you 
do, you will not succeed. 

“A well and honestly managed 
building association is the best de- 
vised scheme to benefit the laboring 
class that is now before the world. 
The English Government thought so, 
and in 1835 issued a circular at the 
government’s expense, and had it dis- 
tributed throughout the United King- 
dom, advising and soliciting the peo- 
ple to favor them; and to-day some 
of the brightest men in parliament are 
members of them. I send you en- 
closed the report of an association 
of which I am a member, which or- 
ganized in 1852, with only seventy- 
five shares sold during the first year ; 
that is, we only received seventy- 
five dollars per month to loan. At 
that time, I was almost ashamed to 
advocate them; and, when I did, 
people accused me of motives that 
were hardly honest, at least not 
creditable. They said I was insane 
on that one idea: it was a hobby I 
was riding to death. To-day my 
most sanguine expectations have been 
realized. This association has ma- 
tured to the value of two hundred 
dollars a share four times since it 
started. The last time, or fourth, 
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matured on Tuesday, Feb. 2, 1875, 
During the twenty-three years, there 
has not a single member complained 
of having lost a cent; but many to- 
day are richer than I am.” 


THE BOGUS CHARITIES OF NEW 
YORK. 


BY RICHARD J. HINTON, 


Inprvipuat Americans are lavish 
of their money, or “ other people’s,” I 
hear some one sarcastically suggest. 
But, whether the satire is winged 
with truth or not, there is no doubt of 
the substantial correctness of the pos- 
tulate. That this lavishness is not 
limited by personal needs, desires, or 
tastes, the record of many splendid 
acts of benevolence and generosity 
affords ample evidence. But, while 
we give heartily and largely, we are 
not always wise in giving. In an era 
when individual wealth is not always 
the result of direct personal efforts, 
or the adequate industry of those by 
whom it is possessed, it is very natu- 
ral that there should be manifested a 
lack of responsibility in the spending 
thereof: in nothing so much as in 
the giving of alms, is this apparent. 
Gentlemen actively interested in the 
organized charities of a great city, 
and intelligently anxious that that 
which they give shall not only be 
worthy of their resources, but, what is 
of more consequence, shall produce 
the largest good with a minimum of 
evil, are very rare indeed. There 
are thousands of liberal givers, but 
very few wise managers and distrib- 
uters of their own gifts. Business- 
men seem to regard their duty as 
done, when they have paid their 
tithes, even though the receivers may 
be impostors, or the charity for which 
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they solicit be one of those unwise 
and ill-directed efforts which pauper- 
ize and degrade more than they re- 
lieve. 

The free distributions of soup in 
cities afford notable illustrations of 
this. 

In obtaining material for this arti- 
cle, I have conversed with competent 
persons, whose opportunities for ob- 
servation and fair judgment entitle 
their opinions to respect; and the crit- 
icism is general, that the net results 
of such benevolence produce more 
evil than good. The pushing “ bum- 
mers,” the congenital paupers (for it 
is proven that there are families of 
beggars to whom the calling descends 
as an inheritance), the stalwart and 
systematic idler, and the whole body 
of “ ne’er-do-wells,” who make up the 
frayed fringe of the social garment, — 
these, and such as these, are the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries. 

It is not designed to detract from 
or deprecate the kindly intention of 
this munificence, but only to point 
out the fact that there is a wide 
difference between wise direction of 
gifts, and the simple lavishness of 
giving. ‘The latter opens the road to 
a larger amount of shiftless benevo- 
lence so called, the chief result of 
which is to furnish a respectable live- 
lihood to a considerable number of 
men and women, who are employed, 
or employ themselves, in the adminis- 
tration of numerous societies, which 
might be not unjustly designated as 
well-intentioned agencies for the crea- 
tion of pauperism. The amount of 
money collected by persons who are 
actually impostors, and only use the 
cloak of charity as a means of deceit, 
is by no means as large as that daily 
bestowed upon those who expend 
much the greater part of what is so 
given, in efforts to get the balance to 
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the needy, yet really believe they are 
doing good. There is an industry in 
charitable organizations, which is 
often as profitable, and is certainly 
quite as visible to observers, as that 
which is seen in any other occupation. 

Last winter, when the depression 
of business that followed the, panic 
was felt most severely in the city of 
New York, gentlemen who had long 
been actively interested in its bona- 
Jide charitable movements, believing 
it was necessary to systematize the 
bestowal of benevolence, so that what 
was given might reach those by whom 
it was most needed, called a meeting, 
and. organized what was termed “ The 
Bureau of Charities.” 

This bureau, during its existence 
of only a few months, has been able 
to expose the existence and character 
of many fraudulent societies and in- 
dividuals; to furnish the public with 
information as to the mode of doing 
business of other societies; to publish 
_ & directory containing the names, 
officers, incomes, &c., of one hundred 
and ninety-four societies (making, 
with their branches, a total of two 
hundred and eighty-six), and the re- 
gistration of fourteen thousand names 
of recipients of charity,— a work 
which shows that the several associa- 
tions constantly overlap one another, 
that the per capita amount given to 
the needy is very small, and that 
many are beneficiaries of several so- 
cieties at the same time. 

The Directory published by this 
bureau is a well arranged document, 
giving a great deal of information. 
The religious or sectarian societies 
named therein, number sixty-seven, 
of ‘which twenty-one are under Ro- 
man-Catholic direction (the Society 
of St. Vincent De Paul has thirty 
parish branches, an orphan asylum 
and hospital, under charge of the 
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“ Particular Council,” as the central 
body is termed). ‘There are eighteen 
societies connected with and depend- 
ent on the Protestant-Episcopal 
Church. Seven of the more useful 
efforts are supported by the Israelites, 
whose well-known skill in directing 
charities is not detracted from by 
their New York efforts. 

According to the Directory, the to- 
tal amount received for the year 1873 
by the 194 charitable associations, 
whose names and officers are given, 
was $4,066,243.95; while the expen- 
ditures reached a total of $3,767,635.- 
77; leaving a balance of $298,608.18. 
These sums, large as they are, do not 
give the total expended; for many of 
the amounts are only estimates and 
approximates, while there are a large 
number of church societies, and sev- 
eral of those that are named in the 
Directory, that do not give incomes or 
expenditures. Probably the total in- 
come of the organized charities of 
New York will not be less than five 
million dollars; while their expendi- 
tures will reach within a half million 
of that sum. 

The public institutions connected 
with charity show an expenditure of 
$1,291,949.91, which will give, with 
the amounts set down against the 
private societies, a total stated expend- 
iture of $4,959,585.68: adding the 
estimate of about three-quarters of a 
million dollars already made, and the 
total yearly sum expended on the poor 
of New York cannot be a dollar less 
than $5,700,000, or an average of 
about $5.70 per capita of the whole 
population. 

In addition to these public expendi- 
tures, chiefly made from the moneys 
raised from taxation, there is a large 
fund, the product of excise fines, 
which has heretofore been lavishly 
and carelessly expended for benevo- 
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lent purposes, so called, by the legis- 
lature, through a bill annually reported 
for the purpose. A considerable por- 
tion of this amount (covering nearly 
seven hundred thousand dollars) has 
been distributed to sectarian and pri- 
vate charities that were in no way 
justly entitled tosuch amounts. The 
last bill reported, which included the 
names of seventy such societies, was 
defeated, and the whole transferred to 
the city board of apportionment. 
Under the amended State constitu- 
tion, it is believed that all such appro- 
priations of public moneys are illegal. 

Among the necessities of the char- 
itable work of a city like that of New 
York—in which the inevitable diffi- 
culties of our competitive system of 
industry and trade are supplemented 
by a marked want of fhunicipal homo- 
geneousness, and the fact that Man- 
hattan is a midriff by the side of the 
Atlantic, in which are caught the 


worst elements of ignorance, pauper- 
ism, and viciousness that the Old 
World can furnish —is the organiza- 
tion of a mendicant police, either 
under municipal direction, or, better 
still, under that of a society modelled 


after the famous one in London. The 
need of such a force can be illustrated 
by a sketch of one of the boldest of 
the “bogus charities,” to indicate 
which this article is written. 

The New York Provident Society 
is an incorporated association: so, at 
least, claims a pamphlet, purporting to 
be the Second Annual Report of the 
society, with a list of officers, and its 
constitution. The “general agent” 
of this society figures in the police 
report as an Italian. The suspicions 
entertained by the police grew out of 
the occasional receipt of boxes and 
bundles of clothing and provisions. 
These were part of the contributions 
obtained by the solicitations of Gen- 
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eral Agent Smith. An old woman 
was occasionally employed to repair 
the clothing thus obtained, which then 
appears to have been taken away, and 
sold. The neighbors knew very lit- 
tle about the establishment. Shortly 
after these facts were ascertained, the 
store was emptied, and the “ birds had 
flown.” Other inquiries showed that 
the residences, or offices, given by 
Smith and Ellis to the persons who 
were solicited for contributions were 
false. 

The Report quotes at length various 
sections of the laws relating to the 
incorporation, &c., of charitable insti- 
tutions and societies, and then gives 
“the constitution,” evidently copied 
from that of some similar institution 
of a bona fide character. The certifi- 
cates required by law are given, after 
which follows the report of the so-called 
society’s pretended subscriptions and 
operations. It is a clever document, 
shrewdly transposed from some real 
report, and mingling business and 
piety in due proportions of bathos and 
fervid appeal. It is well calculated 
to deceive a busy person with a kind 
heart, especially when what it claims 
was enforced by the plausible presence 
of the chief impostor, Smith, who is 
described as a tall man about forty- 
five years of age, with white hair, 
blue eyes, pleasant voice, suave in 
manner, and altogether prepossessing 
in appearance. His associate, Ellis, 
is a man of fifty years, having a 
shrew, kindly business-air. 

The cleverest part of the imposi- 
tion, as shown by the Report, is in 
a so-called list of indorsements, to 
which the names of some of the best 
known clergymen and citizens of 
New York are attached. Among 
others are those of the Revs. E. H. 
Chapin, George H. Hepworth, Ste- 
phen H. Tyng, and James Thomp- 
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son, and Mr. Peter Cooper. The 
indorsements thus printed are, when 
examined, found to be, in general 
terms, guarded recommendations of 
the objects and purposes of the New 
York Provident Society, and are just 
such statements as might be obtained 
by a plausible swindler, armed with 
the taking programme as this report 
presents, from gentlemen too much 
occupied to themselves make the per- 
sonal examination necessary. Where 
the indorsement directly recommends 
persons to contribute, inquiry has 
shown, that, if not a forgery in toto, 
that portion has been added, or inter- 
polated. Dr. Hepworth, for instance, 
is made to say, “Iam glad to com- 
mend this most worthy institution to 
those who wish to do good with their 
money.” The reverend gentleman 
claims that he has no recollection of 
so writing and signing. Dr. S. H. 
Tyng, after declaring that the soci- 
ety’s objects are “laudable and im- 
portant,” that “they will require the 
utmost skill and fidelity in the 
agents,” trusts that “the whole enter- 
prise will prove its usefulness.” All 
this is guarded, and would accom- 
plish but little for the swindlers who 
obtained it. They, however, add — 
after the word “usefulness ” — “and 
receive the generous aid of those who 
can afford it.” This, of course, is a 
direct recommendation of themselves. 

The fraud which was thus exposed 
had been in operation about four 
years. Besides Ellis and Smith, 
there appears to have been three other 
men, and a woman, connected with the 
swindle: subsequently it was ascer- 
tained that Smith left the city. He 
was next heard of in Worcester, Mass., 
where he solicited and obtained sub- 
scriptions. He was arrested for 
drunkenness, and fined. The Report 
to which I have referred, with other 
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evidence of his character, being found 
upon him, he was arraigned on-a 
charge of vagrancy. The want of 
proper proof as to the Provident 
Society swindle prevented his being 
held as a “ confidence man;” and on 
that of vagrancy he was discharged. 
He returned to this city, and is proba- 
bly pursuing his calling under some 
form or name. 

This is, probably, the boldest and 
baldest of “the bogus charities,” of 
which investigation proves the ex- 
istence of quite a number. The 
Bureau of Charities, during its brief 
period of active operations, made 
many inquiries, and called public at- 
tention, through the press, to some 
six or seven attempts, of which the 
one given was a marked illustration. 
There were eight or nine privately 
inquired into: the result was suffi- 
cient to frighten the managers from 
further efforts. An examination was 
also made into the trustworthiness of 
some fifteen or sixteen individuals, 
who lived on the money obtained from 
charitable persons, by representing 
themselves as conducting missions, 
industrial schools, and similar enter- 
prises among the very poor. One 
such pretence is known as “The 
Blecker Mission;” another, as a 
“ Nautical School,” the head of which 
appears under the name of “ Dr. 
Thorns.” Still another is known as 
“The Children’s Educational Relief 
Association,” whose pretended object 
is to assist poor parents in sending 
their children to school. Most of the 
persons engaged in these schemes for 
earning a living without productive 
industry, appear to have, been at some 
time or another, preachers or teachers. 
It is asserted that women disguise 
themselves quite often in the revered 
garb of the Sisters of Charity, or 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, and 
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soliciting contributions down town, 
among the busy merchants, brokers, 
and bankers, whose business head- 
quarters are there, succeed in obtain- 
ing considerable amounts. Such is 
the average respect entertained for 
the women, who, by vows and service, 
have set themselves apart for such 
work, that the most indifferent and 
irreverent treat them with sincere 
respect, and seldom refuse some sum, 
however small. Recently two women 
so clothed entered the office of a com- 
mission-merchant. One of the firm 
was in the counting-room, and, being 
asked for aid, was about to take out 
his pocket-book, when he noticed, first, 
that one of the “sisters” had a very 
coarse, flushed, and sensual face; next 
that they were not cleanly in appear- 
ance; and, lastly, that their garb was 
new, and worn with an unfitness. He 
turned abruptly, and said, “I have 
nothing for you;” and they left with 
every appearance of haste and fear. 
Being busy at the time, he did not 
follow or examine them, but after- 
wards learned that the suspicions of 
the police had also been aroused. 
The little care exercised would cer- 
tainly give almost perfect immunity 
to such impostors. 

One of the most successful and 
long continued of these “bogus 
charities” has been ended by the 
recent death of its sole beneficiary. 
The “Rev.” John Ebaugh, an old 
man over seventy years of age, and 
formerly a minister of the, Dutch 
Reformed Church, was run over in 
Broadway, and died from the accident. 
His active ministry terminated thirty 
years ago, in consequence of financial 
difficulties of an unsavory character ; 
but he always claimed membership 
in the church. The “Rev.” Mr. 
Ebaugh for thirty years past, or more, 
has passed as the directing head and 
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founder of what he termed, “ Kipp’s 
Bay Mission;” and being a plausi- 
ble, and, as one of those who had been 
repeatedly fleeced by his appeals ex- 
pressed it, “an amusing old man,” he 
was able to continue his operations 
year after year. There even seems 
to be a regret, among some of his 
victims, that he is no longer among 
the living, ready to try it again with 
them. Kipp’s Bay will be remem- 
bered by old New-Yorkers as a local- 
ity now covered by the lower part of 
East Thirty-second and Thirty-third 
Streets. It was at. one time a little 
inlet of the East River. Here Mr. 
Ebaugh claimed to have established a 
mission-school among the poor who 
inhabited the vicinity. An effort was 
once made to find the “ Mission.” 
After long and persistent inquiry, 
some one was found who knew of a 
room in the neighborhood, on the in- 
side of the door of which was painted 
the name, “ Kipp’s Bay Mission,” and 
to which a woman occasionally came. 
It seems to have been used for a store- 
room. In this neighborhood there is 
a well-known industrial school; and 
Mr. Ebaugh had the audacity to take 
a gentleman through the building, 
obtaining from him a subscription of 
twenty-five dollars. Another person 
gave him ten dollars a year for two 
years. An investigation proved that 
this impostor must have received 
thousands of dollars in money and 
goods during the years in which he 
carried on his operations. They were 
shrewdly managed; and he could 
hardly be brought within the pale of 
the law, as it stands. 

A mendicant police, sustained by 
stringent laws, would, however, soon 
end the career of such cheats, who 
steal the livery of charity to serve 
their own vices. It would be the 
first step towards systematizing the 
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benevolence of a great community 
like New York, and render more 
available that of which so much is 
inevitably needed. The recommenda- 
tions of those who are best informed 
indicate, that, so far as organized 
charity is concerned, the following 
things are needed : — 

A central office, or bureau, with 
legal authority to examine into the 
status of societies, institutions, and 
individuals appealing to the benevo- 
lent for aid, and having a body of 
officers to aid in ferreting out and 
arresting impostors and swindlers. 

The districting of the city for visit- 
ing and inspection ; so that there may 
be co-operation, and not overlapping, 
as at present. 

The lessening of the number of 
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societies by consolidation, so as to 
decrease the officers, and cost of dis- 
tribution. 

The abolition of all salaries contin- 
gent upon the collections made. In 
some cases twenty-five per cent is 
paid to collectors out of the amounts 
they obtain. 

The requiring, by all contributors, 
of proper certificates on the part of 
collectors and agents; and, finally, the 
abolition of all soup-kitchen efforts 
(unless under very great temporary 
stress), and the organization of a 
system of labor and employment 
registration, by which there may be 
a means found of ascertaining where 
labor is needed, and where and when 
it is in excess. 
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ART-HINTS FOR BEGINNERS. 


INEXPERIENCED Americans propos- 
ing to visit Europe are often at a loss 
for practical hints as to what previous 
mental preparation they had better 
make, and how they shall employ 
their time to the best advantage. It 
is proposed, in this paper, to offer a 
few such, confining them, for greater 
precision, to the single subject of art- 
study. 

Turn loose, for the first time, in the 
ondless painting and sculpture gal- 
leries of the Louvre or the Vatican, a 
person wholly unacquainted with art, 
and he is in as pitiable a condition as 
though he had been thrust in among 
the eight hundred thousand volumes 
of the British Museum, with an awful 
impression on his mind, that he is 
morally bound to read every book, or, 
at any rate, to decide from personal 
examination of their contents which 
are to be selected for final, deliberate 
study. A glance at the faces stamped 
with weariness and despair one lights 
upon in such galleries would keep 
even the Levite from passing them 
by on the other side, though it were 
to look at his own favorite Titian. 

Now, there is no need of being 
ridden by such nightmares. A few 
rational ideas strongly impressed on 
the mind at the outset will prove as 
invaluable here as a compass to a 
man astray in the Maine woods. 

Thousands go abroad with a vague 


idea that they are about to experience 
a wholly new class of rapturous feel- 
ings through the world of art. They 
have heard friends and neighbors 
rave on the subject, and have caught 
contagion enough from their “mo- 
tions” to feel sure that art must be 
a very glorious thing. So far, so 
good. It were well, however, to abate 
a little from this mere vague enthn- 
siasm, and distinctly propose to one’s 
self a few preliminary questions. 
“What is art? What am I to look 
for in its various creations? What 
ground in our common human nature 
does it make its appeal to?” And 
here a little well-selected reading will 
prove of eminent service. 

To begin with, we would say, get 
Henri Taine’s little books, “The 
Ideal in Art,” “The Philosophy of 
Italian Art,” “The Philosophy of Art 
in the Netherlands.” Translations 
of them are published by Leypoldt 
and Holt, New York. The especial 
reasons for recommending them are, 
that they are short, clear-cut, and 
eloquent in style, and free from all 
the abstract technicalities and meta- 
physical theories with which works on 
this subject are so much infested. 
Another incalculable service they 
render is, that, from the outset, they 
accistom the mind to look at each 
work of art in its vital connection 
with the very soil, atmosphere, aspi- 
ration, and idea of the age that gave 
birth to it. Beneath each statue or 
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picture, the writer plants the soul of 
the living man who created it. 

Now, on reading these books, you 
will soon find out what the aim of all 
art is; while, should you begin with 
such works as those of Ruskin (in- 
valuable as they are later on), you 
would only get bewildered. This 
aim of all art is a very simple and 
direct one. It is to embody some 
idea or sentiment grateful to the hu- 
man mind in a material form that is 
all alive and animated with such idea 
or sentiment. One has no need to 
go abroad and visit picture-galleries 
to comprehend the fascination exerted 
by this sort of thing. You keenly 
sympathize, for example, with splen- 
did physical vigor, and the pride and 
exultation that accompany it. When 
a superb stallion is led out, spurning 
the ground, and tossing mane and tail 
to the wind, you are transported with 
admiration. Why this high-wrought 
delight? Because each motion, 
neigh, swelling muscle, reveal him all 
fire and triumph, and bring you into 
electric contact with his abounding 
life. Now, suppose him, in sharp 
contrast, docked short in mane and 
tail, checked with spring-halt, asth- 
matic with the heaves, what would be 
suggested? The exact opposite of 
the exulting sense of freedom and 
power that so lately filled you with 
enthusiasm. He has no organs 
through which to make picturesquely 
manifest to you the stallion-spirit. 
The material form is no longer ani- 
mated with the life, but lames and 
cripples it. 

This one illustration is enough to 
acquaint us with the reason for man’s 
delight in forms that eloquently in- 
carnate sensations and emotions he 
rejoices in, and so give him vivid reve- 
lations of them. Absolutely depend- 
ent for all his ideas and feelings upon 
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speaking material shapes,— the moun- 
tain suggesting to him power; the 
secluded valley, peace; the smile of 
his wife, love; the laugh of his child, 
glee, — no wonder his craving is in- 
satiable for objects that will thus play 
upon the strings of his soul. 

If Nature did all her work in the 
style in which she now and then does 
it in a perfect Connecticut-River elm, 
an eagle soaring in majestic circles, 
a Jove-like Daniel Webster, there 
would be little need of art, in some 
of its domains at least. We could 
then commune with perfect material 
incarnations of grace, freedom, and 
majesty in the shapes of the natural 
world. But she does not. Nature 
has other aims besides beauty; at any 
rate, beauty as relative to the mind 
of man. She creates the lovely leaf, 
and on it feeds the caterpillar that 
sears it. She plants the stately pine, 
and at the same time grows a colony 
around it that shut out air and sun, 
and strip it bare as a mast, but fora 
scanty top that contrives to maintain 
the life. And so the ideal leaf, or 
the ideal pine,—in other words, the 
leaf or pine that comes up to our 
demand of what it should be, —is 
hard to find. And so with all the 
material manifestations of thoughts 
and feelings we delight in. Here is 
a man with superb shoulders and 
puny shanks: he is our admiration 
and our keen disappointment. Here 
is a beautiful exhibition of the mater- 
nal sentiment; but, just as we are 
getting engrossed in the mother’s 
rapture over the child, the baby’s 
face becomes distorted, discordant 
cries distress us, and the lovely pic- 
ture is spoiled. : 

Now, this confused condition of 
things is something the human mind 
can not and will not endure. There 
are hints enough of what ought to be 
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in the domain of beauty to make 
man resolve to create a world where 
he can have every thing after his own 
ideal way. And this is the impulse 
of art, the impulse forward to the 
perfect fusion of body and spirit, 
sense and soul. The athlete shall 
be all vigor, from head to foot; 
the Jove shall keep ever his awful 
front; the sweet babe shall lie eter- 
nal in the Madonna’s arms, mother 
and child beaming speechless love on 
one another; and no earthly discord 
of pain, cries, distortion, shall inter- 
rupt the play of pure rapture. 

With this clear idea in his mind, 
of the object and aim of all art, let 
the novice now begin his study of pic- 
tures and statues. It will help him 
amazingly, to feel that he is after 
something as much of natural human 
interest as though he were going to 
look at a fine greyhound, the material 
type of fleetness, or at a lion, the em- 
bodiment of majesty. He enters a 
great picture-gallery. Here hang, by 
the thousands, the works of artists of 
all schools. How attack this confu- 
sion worse confounded ? 

Decidedly, we would say, by tak- 
ing advice. It is easily had. In 
Baedeker’s guide-books, for example, 
-— everywhere procurable in English, 
and wrought out with scrupulous Ger- 
man fidelity, — he will find that every 
truly noteworthy picture or statue is 
marked with a star, and every supreme 
one with a double star. Let him con- 
fine his attention for a good while to 
these alone. “But were not this to 
surrender one’s own judgment, and see 
through another’s eyes?” Not at all, 
any more than it were, in beginning 
the study of English literature, to 
take the hint that the Shakspeares 
and Miltons are worthy of the pro- 
foundest study, and the Tuppers of 
the profoundest contempt. One must 
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have his way blazed for him through 
such woods, or get hopelessly lost for 
days and weeks. Such stars are not in- 
dications of the private opinion of an 
unknown Mr. Baedeker, but the con- 
current testimony of the most capable 
judges. They are North Stars, chosen 
as guides through the desert, because 
they keep their absolute position, 
while all others are affected by the 
revolution of unstable fashion an® 
caprice. 

What you are to carefully examine 
thus decided for you, you find your- 
self as free and elastic as Sindbad the 
sailor, when he had got the “Man 
of the Sea off his back. “ Allah 
be praised! Nine thousand of these 
pictures, and nine hundred of these 
statues, that I need not so much as 
look at, for a good while at least!” 
And, along with this particular exul- 
tation, let us suggest one other equally 
grateful form of relief. Do not feel 
in the least called upon to say you 
really enjoy a single one of the 
comparatively few pictures that are 
left, if you do not. That were but 
to get another Man of the Sea on 
your shoulders. Take,it out to your 
heart’s content, in calling Teniers low, 
Rubens gross, Turner crazy, Raphael 
sentimental, Michael Angelo bombas- 
tic. If these are your first genuine 
impressions from their works, do not 
let any cant keep you from acknowl- 
edging the fact. Perhaps there is a 
trace of truth in each of these impres- 
sions, — of the only truth you are yet 
up to receiving. If you begin with ws- 
thetic lying, “the light that is in thee” 
will become darkness. But remember, 
you are standing before objects that 
have delighted and inspired thousands 
of the most thoughtful and poetic ; 
and, it may be, they appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober. Give them 
time to work on you. All great crea- 
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tions in poetry, music, thought, de- 
mand this of us. We must grow to 
their measure. By degrees, you will 
feel yourself becoming sensitive to 
impressions that at first failed to 
reach you. Color you find to be a 
kingdom in itself; light and shade, a 
language that can express a depth of 
meaning you never dreamed. And 
so reviving gleams break in. “True, 
that is a brazen trollop -Rubens has 
painted; but what a whole symphony 
of glorious color over her shoulders ! 
and what exquisite reflexes of light!” 
as Yey the forms in that Crucifixion, 
by Rembrandt, are rude and Dutch 
enough; but what tragic pathos in the 
way he tells the story in light and 
shade! Darkness and light are, in his 
hands, powers with which he moves 
the sense of awe and triumph as a 
Beethoven with organs, drums, and 
trumpets. Perhaps these are, after all, 
the things to look at in him, and other 
things to be looked away from.” 

You have already advanced some 
distance in your art-perceptions, when 
you are able to say this last. Yes, 
some things are to be looked at, and 
some to be looked away from. You 
can now understand, how in the sin- 
gle domain of light and shade, for 
example, there exists such a world of 
symbols of gloom, terror, pathos, 
transport, that the lifelong study of 
it shall become the religion of a pro- 
found, melancholy soul like Rem- 
brandt, — the language through which 
he reveals the whole tragedy and :tri- 
umph of life as he has experienced it. 
In the beginning you demanded of 
him what he could not give, and, in- 
dignant that you did not get it, re- 
jected what he had to offer. This is 
a fatal mistake that is continually 
made. The tyro is perpetually carry- 
ing with him his preconceptions of 
what he is to find in a picture, and 
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turning away in vexation because he 
does not find it. Get over this, or 
you will never reach the heart’s core 
of the great masters. You take up 
your catalogue, for example, and read, 
“ Marriage-Festival at Cana of Galilee, 
by Paul Veronese,” and make ready 
for some vivid presentation of the 
presence and power of Christ among 
the assembled guests at a village wed- 
ding. Instead of a simple peasant 
scene, you find superb colonnades and 
arches of marble relieved against the 
bluest sky, sumptuous tables covered 
with vessels of gold and crystal vases 
of ruby wines, magnificent grandees 
in purple and scarlet, sitting among 
stately women resplendent with silk 
and jewels, liveried servants, dwarfs, 
monkeys. “This is no Marriage of 
Cana!” you exclaim, and turn away 
in vexation. It is not. The name 
the artist gave it is a mere habit of 
the time, and indicates no more the 
real subject of the picture than your 
own name, Theodore perhaps, indi- 
cates that you are a gift of God. The 
real subject is Venetian patrician life 
in the proudest days of the republic. 
It is the revel of the painter’s mind 
in stately architecture, luminous atmos- 
phere, golden-haired women, and com- 
manding men; in the color, pomp,- 
fascination, of such a brilliant scene. 
Forget Galilee, and live only in Venice 
till you feel yourself what a feast for 
soul and sense must have lain in such 
festivities. Then thank the artist for 
giving you what no reading of history 
could have so called up before the 
mind’s eye,—the very aroma of the 
life of a bygone time. 

A third piece of important ad- 
vice for the beginner in art culture 
is, that he carefully guard himself 
against a narrow, sectarian spirit. A 
little experience will teach him that 
as bitter strifes rage on the battle- 
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fields of architecture, sculpture, music, 
and painting, as on those of transub- 
stantiation, the Trinity, or total deprav- 
ity. There are partisans of the Greek 
temple, who hate at sight the barba- 
rian that enjoys a Gothic minster; 
devotees of the French architectural 
style of landscape gardening, who pour 
out anathemas on the heads of all ad- 
mirers of the free English park ; zealots 
of the pure outline and refinement of 
the Florentine school, who demand of 
one to shun as the abomination of des- 
olation the very sight of the formless 
yet glorious sea of color, light, and 
shade in the masterpieces of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools. Now, this secta- 
rianism is as disastrous in the world 
of beauty as in that of religion, and 
blinds the eye, and hardens the heart, 
to nine-tenths of the blessing art 
ought to confer. Not without reason 
have so great a variety of artists con- 
centrated their powers on so manifold 
arange of subjects. Nature touches 
us at a thousand points, and will tol- 
erate no monopolies. Therefore, when 
too great emphasis is laid on saints 
and martyrs, does she ever elect some 
chosen son like Landseer to go forth 
as a herald, and cry, “ Nay, but there 
is glory also in a lithe greyhound or a 
royal stag!” If one set insist too 
exclusively on outline, another must 
rise up and proclaim, “ Ay, but you 
shall look at color, light, and shade, 
also: we will make you feel their 
eternal charm, though we confine you 
down to the beautiful witchery they 
play with copper kettles, pewter tank- 
ards, and the scales of fishes.” Go in, 
therefore, and try to enjoy as wide 
@ range as possible,— Madonna of 
Raphael, Venus of Titian, Old Jew of 
Rembrandt, Merry Beggar of Murillo, 
Boor Dance of Teniers, Pot-and-Pan 
Transfiguration of Ostade. “ Reason 
is justified of all her children.” 
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The worst evil of this sectarianism 
is, that it defeats what is really the 
greatest good art can do us, namely, 
to lead us back to nature; to put eyes 
in our heads, and a heart in our breasts, 
and through these to make us alive 
to the world of marvel in which we 
live, and move, and have our being. 
Why not, then, stick to nature, and 
let art go? Why take so roundabout 
a road, when it is to bring us back to 
the very point we started from? For 
the same reason that you would ac- 
knowledge it to be great folly to say, 
Let us stick to our own observations of 
man, and let Shakspeare go. Through 
art we become sensitive to what is in 
nature. Art affords us the immense 
advantage of looking through the 
eyes of a thousand men of clear in- 
sight and deep feeling. Our atten- 
tion is continually directed to what 
had before escaped us. Here is an 
artist, for example, who is enamoured 
of the beautiful folds of draperies, 
Now that he isolates them from every 
thing else, and calls us to observe 
their charm, we begin to catch his 
enthusiasm. What noble curves! 
What majesty, grace, freedom, they 
express! A new sense comes to us; 
and, from that time forth, nothing 
beautiful escapes us in the hang of a 
curtain, or the folds of the shawl or 
dress of any queenly woman who 


‘sweeps by. In this spirit of fine and 


appreciative perception we ought to 
live. Greek architecture will accom- 
plish little for you if it do not render 
you quick to feel the serene charm of 
simplicity and proportion in every 
exhibition of the same in book, room, 
character; Gothic architecture, little, 
if it do not deepen your general sense 
of the awe and mystery of life, and 
make every wintry grove, with the 
gold and purple sunset streaming 
through the branches, a more sol- 
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emn temple. And so through the 
whole range of art, high and low. A 
course of Landseer, and you will 
not go through life without an eye 
for a fine dog; a course of Turner, 
and your summer by the seaside will 
be a deeper and more religious com- 
munion with sunset hues of lake and 
pearl and lilac, reflected from smooth 
waters or the mirror of the wet beach. 
Nay, even housekeeper sore vexed 
with the turpitude of Bridget, a course 
of the humbler Dutch painters will 
often make you feel in the very Pan- 
demonium of the kitchen, as you 
watch the light playing its miracles 
among the pots and saucepans, that 
you are in the holy of holies, and 
dispose you to offer up a short collect 
of praise to the Ostade who benefi- 
cently revealed to mankind the poetry 
of culinary life. 

So much has been written in a dry 
and technical, or in a high, transcen- 
dental style about art, that no wonder 
many humble people have been driven 
to feel it may be something vastly 
fine for the very learned or the very 
ethereal, but that ordinary mortals 
must wait till they get to another 
sphere before they can aspire to its 
mount. The serio-comic reply of the 
late Dr. Walker to the friend who 
asked him to visit a picture-gallery, — 
“No, I think not: I should have to 
affect too much,” — embodies a volume 
of significance. Now, we firmly be- 
lieve there is no class of people in 
the world, that enjoy the galleries of 
Europe more thoroughly than many 
of our American men and women 
who go into them in a fresh, sincere 
way, and, without a fear of “ dilating 
with the wrong emotion,” take to 
what they like, and turn away from 
what they do not like; always with 
the proviso that they add to this a 
docile, reverential spirit that teaches 
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them to feel there are more things in 
heaven and earth, than are yet dreamed 
of in their philosophy. 


ART EDUCATION. 
NO. III. 


WE said, in the first paper, that 
our object was to find some plan, by 
examining our own needs and the 
successful plans. of others, whereby 
the demand for art-education could be 
wisely and truly met. 

There is a general and growing 
feeling among all classes, that some- 
thing definite, practical, and progres- 
sive, should be done in order to ac- 
quire and possess those wonderful 
results of the human creative powers, 
which are called art. 

The manufacturing interest has 
found out, to a certain extent, that, 
to compete successfully with foreign 
work, it must have as high a class of 
labor as that employed by its rivals 
over the way. 

It has also begun to see that it can- 
not always depend on imported arti- 
sans, although it declares to the in- 
nocent public that it employs “none 
but the best artists ;” and so there is 
a general cry, a selfish howl, that we 
must begin to defend ourselves against 
foreign superiority by teaching our 
mechanics. 

The artificial fertilizer of immedi- 
ate, universal drawing, must be at 
once spread over the entire country, 
that we may save ourselves from ruin. 

The plea is, that our workmen must 
be better educated. “They are un- 
tutored in drawing: their work is not 
as elegant, not as pretty, not as trim. 
in form, or as smooth on the surface, 
as that of the Frenchman, or even 
the Japanese.” Oh! it’s a question of 
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dollars and cents, then, that has all 
at once awakened this deep interest 
in art-education! Of course, then, it’s 
the lately-converted manufacturing 
interest that steps forward and ¢fore- 
most to set the ball in motion by 
getting good teachers to teach the 
workmen? Oh, no! It is the State 
that must educate its citizens. This 
is not art-encouragement : this is only 
learning to draw. 

Delicate distinction ! 

And just for this once, in art for 
manufactures, you desire the govern- 
ment to help you out; but, for any 
other reason, you are strongly opposed 
to any “government scheme of art- 
education.” 

It is not the business of a republi- 
can government to meddle with art- 
matters. Private enterprise must do 
that. 

Let the efféte nations of the Old 
World soothe the turbulent spirits of 
their rebellious subjects by indulging 
them in this useless and expensive lux- 
ury. We have quite enough to do to 
take care of our Indians and railroads, 

Science and manufactures are our 
great hold. At the same time, we 
want everybody to go through a sort 
of mechanical training with the pen- 
cil, just as you would teach the alpha- 
bet to prepare the way for possible 
Shakspeares; so that an art way may 
be opened for little Raphaels. 

In fact, we want drawing taught in 
the public schools; and then, if there 
be any “sthetic sensation” in the 
nation, “scientific and reasoning” as 
we are, why, then private encourage- 
ment can do the rest. 

What cowardly, mean stuff is this! 
Originating in self, carried out in 
self, what else can the result be but 
selfish failure ? 

It is an insult to art, to the people, 
and to human nature. 
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Why don’t you say bravely, hu- 
manly, and justly, that the precious 
successes of the world are greatly in- 
debted to that part of the human in- 
tellect called the imagination, and 
that we in the United States have 
not only neglected shamefully to cul- 
tivate it as connected with the pro- 
duction of art, but that we have 
sneered at it, condescendingly patron- 
ized it, and only “learnedly recognized 
it”? 

Is it plainly evident, that all of our 
grand educational systems are narrow 
and one-sided. They are inadequate 
to the development of the whole man. 
They do not, in fact, recognize that 
all sides’ of him demand fair treat- 
ment. 

Is it not essential to his individual 
growth, as well as to the nation’s 
prosperity in its widest sense ? 

Let us not grovel and crawl about 
it, nor have any doubts of our esthet- 
ic nature as a people, nor throw it on 
the shoulders of the State in such an 
easy, general way, nor be ashamed to 
expect artists and art as the proper re- 
sults of any effort, whether private or 
public, in art-education. 

Let us have an ambition worthy of 
art. Let us feel that the possession 
of it masters all moneyed values what- 
ever; that it is the only investment 
known to mankind that constantly in- 
creases in value, unaffected by any 
financial crisis; that no amount of 
competition or opposition can disturb 
it; and that it is the value above all 
values that we should hasten to pos- 
sess. It is a blessing to possess, and 
a solemn duty to cultivate it. 

If our manufacturing interests are 
to derive the first benefits, as they 
certainly will and ought, from a recog- 
nition of these rare talents, so much 
the better. 

We want no “ifs” and “ands” and - 
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“buts,” nor one word of argument. 
It is too important and too clear a 
subject to spend a word or doubt 
about. Let those who have some- 
thing to sell do the arguing. The 
travelling plaster-monger will do the 
universal part. ° 

Now let us look at home, examine 
our own needs, and our own material, 
to see if this examination will not 
suggest a sound and progressive 
scheme of art-education. 

The fact is beyond all doubt, that 
there are abundant proofs of decided 
art-qualities in our people. There is 
not a State in the Union that has not 
dozens of men, and women too, who, 
if they had the breath of a chance to 
study under good auspices, would 
make, not only good artists in the es- 
timation of the most critical judges 
in the world, but who would be ac- 
counted great. Their natures are all 


right; but there is no opportunity for 
such study as they need. 


A man or woman who will follow 
his or her art-feelings, and adopt art 
as a profession, and pursue it in a 
country like ours, gives all needed 
evidence, that, under the favorable cir- 
cumstances of other countries, he or 
she might attain just as high a de- 
gree of excellence as has ever been 
attained. 

The cause of this will be evident to 
any one on a moment’s reflection. Art 
has never been properly recognized 
as an element in the growth of the 
nation. Assemble the hundreds of 
our artists, who are scattered from one 
ocean to the other, and ask them 
what they most desire. They will 
answer with a unanimity that will 
startle you, and ought to startle the 
whole people, that they want to 
study with some competent master; 
that they want to study at home, 
to study their own surroundings and 
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their own life; that they want to 
study in their own country. 

The hundreds of artists already 
pursuing their professions are our 
ready material; their needs are the 
art-needs of the country, and that de- 
termines our first step in art-educa- 


.tion, — provide good teachers. 


The very existence of these artists 
gives the only sufficient reason for. 
even a thought in favor of art-educa- 
tion. 

These are the persons to consult, — 
those who have worked and suffered 
without and independent of this new- 
fangled art-fertilizer. 

We are not to trouble ourselves 
about the embryos who might be 
found in every school-district by the 
dozens, nor about systems of drawing- 
books, that somebody wishes to sell, 
nor whole regiments of geometricabh 
blocks, nor superannuated rubbish 
called ornament, even if they are free 
contributions. 

We are to go straight to living 
human nature, find out its demands, 
and satisfy them, if possible. 

We see, then, that the only wish 
really and seriously expressed is for 
competent teachers, —teachers who 
can prepare the artists in the different 
parts of the country te know them- 
selves, and help others in their various 
localities to do the same. 

Where are we to get our teachers? 
Our artists do not like to teach: they 
have something else todo. No pro- 
fessional artist wishes to become a 
teacher. 

We can get, it is true, only a few 
of our artists to teach others. 

Those who will not are the very 
ones who need to be taught. 

He who feels that it is below his 
dignity to teach may be set down as 
a fraud. Pay those who are willing 
to teach, and pay them still better by 
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obtaining some first-class artist to 
come here and remain as long as he 
will, and, when he goes away, bring 
another to take his place, and keep 
that plan agoing until we have pre- 
pared at least one of our men for 
every city of any size, in all of the 
States where such men are called for. 

When that native seed is well 
planted, art-education will go on with- 
out any trouble; and, until it is planted, 
no quantity of museums, or imported 
systems, will be of any earthly use. 

This is our first need. 

We make a grave error in suppos- 
ing that art-education, or drawing in 
the public schools, can be carried on 
with any degree of success, by hitch- 
ing them on to the tail of any system, 
either academical or collegiate; or 
that the sanction of educators, and 
the favors of LL. D.’s, are sufficient to 
insure the results expected in so im- 
portant a matter. We shall consider 
this view in the next paper. . 


MORALES, “THE DIVINE.” 


Berore the sixteenth century, 
Spanish art is considered to have 
been so completely under Italian and 
Flemish influences, that a national 
school can hardly be said to have 
existed. There were, doubtless, as in 
other countries, traditions of Roman 
art; Arabesque and Moorish archi- 
tecture was not wanting; but there 
were no original paintings. During 
the fifteenth century, Spain was vis- 
ited by Italian artists, who came to 
paint in cathedrals, churches, and 
convents; and Spanish painters went 
to study in Italy, from which they 
brought back Italian ideas and a 
taste for art, which grew upon such 
foundations. 


When Spain and the Netherlands 
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became politically connected, the 
Flemish influence had its weight as 
well. Thus the works of Spanish 
artists at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, or even later, carry us back to 
early art in Italy and Flanders, or, at 
the best, are but poor imitations of 
Italian and Flemish masterpieces. 
Yet, in spite of such a beginning, 
Spanish art has established for itself 
a perfect individuality, like the 
Spanish nature, in the highest degree 
national and peculiar. Its principal 
schools differ in style from each 
other; but they all agree in the 
great features which distinguish 
them from the other schools of 
Europe, even the two from which 
they are said to have borrowed so 
much. The same deeply religious 
tone is common to all. In Spain 
alone can painting be said to have 
drawn all its associations from Chris- 
tian fountains: the skill of its paint- 
ers has been dedicated to the service 
of God and the Church. The influ- 
ence of the Inquisition was doubtless 
restraining, and had to do with the 
sobriety and purity of imagination, 
so essentially their characteristic. 
Nurtured in so devout a land, it 
was but natural that art should show 
itself devout. The painter was early 
secured to the service of religion. 
His first inspiration was drawn from 
the pictured walls of the churches of 
his native place: to the embellishment 
of some cloister, his earliest efforts were 
dedicated. As his skill improved, he 
would receive orders from neighbor- 
ing convents. The fairest creations 
of his matured genius were to enrich 
the cathedral. Throughout his whole 
career, the Church was his best and 
surest patron. No wonder, then, that 
the general character of Spanish 
painting is solemn and religious, its 
compositions, for the most part, dark 
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and grand, and its figures more re- 
markable for severe sentiment than 
anatomical skill. 

This is of no one of the Spanish 
painters more true than of Luis 
Morales, upon whom the admiration 
of his country, or the devotional 
character of his works, has conferred 
the title of “The Divine.” He is the 
first Spaniard whose genius and good 
fortune have obtained a place among 
the great painters of Europe; yet, 
like many of those who have most 
strongly influenced the mind or taste 
of their age, he lived and labored in 
obscurity; and the records of his life 
are but meagre. He was born, as 
Stirling’s charming Annals of the 
Artists of Spain tells us, at Badajos, 
about 1509, and in 1564 was com- 
manded by Philip II. to repair to 
court to aid in the pictorial adornment 
of the Escurial. But no work of his 
formed any part of the original deco- 
ration there; and he seems to have 
painted, during his residence at court, 
only a single picture, “Christ going 
to Calvary,” which was given by 
Philip to the Church of the Jerony- 
mites, at Madrid. 

Morales was the first artist born 
and bred in Spain who invested the 
religious thought and feeling of his 
native land with the beauties of 
Italian expression. Pure and grace- 
ful in design, and rich in the harmo- 
nies of color, his works might have 
been painted in the schools of Rome, 
among the models of ancient art; 
but as pictures by the great foreign 
masters were rarely to be met with 
at that day, out of the royal collec- 
tions, it is probable that his acquaint- 
ance with the creations of Italian art 
began and ended with his short resi- 
dence at court, when his style was 
doubtless as mature as his age. He 
may, indeed, have benefited in his 


youth by the instructions of travelled 
artists. Nothing, however, is certain, 
except that he far excelled any 
painter who could possibly have been 
his instructor. 

The subjects of Morales are always 
devotional, and those few by which 
he is known out of Spain, generally 
of a doleful cast. The Virgin whom 
he offers for the contemplation of the 
pious is never the fair young mother, 
smiling on the beauty of her babe 
divine, but the drooping Mater Dolo- 
rosa, wan and weary with unutterable 
anguish. Our Lord fainting under 
his cross was a theme which often 
engaged his pencil, and finely dis- 
played his powers. The single speci- 
men of Morales in the Montpensier 
Collection is of this kind, — “the 
Madonna with the Dead Christ” in 
her arms,—a picture which the 
careful student of Spanish art must 
remember in the Spanish Gallery at 
the Louvre, before it reached us here, 
The Dresden Gallery has an “ Ecce 
Homo” by Morales, stamped with the 
same expression of weary suffering. 
Yet so few of his large works have 
found their way out of his native prov- 
ince, that it has been said that he 
never painted a full-length figure. 
But this is disproved by the existence 
of several in Spain, which have 
escaped the pillaging hands of the 
French and others, even to this time. 

The works of Morales were always 
painted on panel. The labor be- 
stowed on their execution fully 
accounts for their scarcity. His color- 
ing, rich, though sober, is sometimes 
cold and grayish; and, in his full- 
length figures, the drawing is too 
often incorrect. But the fine feeling 
of his countenances, and the round- 
ness of his forms, gives his works a 
charm which seldom belongs to those 
of his Spanish contemporaries. 
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He had few disciples; and those 
few were mere feeble imitators of 
his style, who exaggerated his faults, 
and were devoid of his inspiration. 
Their dismal Madonnas and chalky 
Ecce Homos have, however, fre- 
quently been laid at his door, to the 
damage of his reputation. 

The renown of Morales alone 
should protect the Spanish school 
from the charge of being purely an 
imitative one. He discovered for 
himself many of the secrets of his 
craft, and triumphed over its difficul- 
ties by the mere force of genius. Ill 
requited and poor, he devoted his life 
to creations which have already sur- 
vived three centuries; and he, at 
least, may be said to have been 
neither excelled in skill, nor eclipsed 
in fame, by any of his Italian or 
Flemish rivals. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT EPHE- 
SUS. 


Mr. Woon, who conducted person- 
ally the excavations at Ephesus, will 
shortly arrive in this country with a 
collection of some of the more curious 
articles which were obtained from the 
ruins. 

We therefore take this opportunity 
to abridge from late English papers 
some details of discoveries made by 
him. He has acted for eleven years 
as the director, for the British Gov- 
ernment, of the explorations below 
the present surface necessary to as- 
certain the positions of the various 
edifices, tombs, roads, and other ob- 


jects of interest, of this once magnifi- 


cent city. 

The result has been the discovery 
of the exact position and architectural 
details of the Odeon, Gymnasium, 
Great Theatre, and Temple of Diana. 

Ephesus, the ancient. capital of 
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Ionia, was founded about 1043 B.C., 
and was celebrated for its splendor. 
Mr. Wood commenced his search for 
the Temple of Diana in May, 1863, 
under a firman obtained from the 
Turkish Government by the trustees 
of the British Museum. 

A beautiful building, fifty feet in 
diameter, having sixteen columns, 
standing in the middle of a quadran- 
gle, was believed to be the tomb of 
St. Luke, as a most reliable historian 
stated that the apostle was buried at 
Ephesus. In 1866 the exploration of 
the Great Theatre was begun. This 
vast edifice was found to be four hun- 
dred and ninety-five feet in diameter; 
and Mr. Wood calculates that it was 
capable of holding twenty-four thou- 
sand five hundred persons. 

On the last day of the year 1869, 
Mr. Wood came upon the pavement 
of the Temple of Diana, some twenty 
feet below the present surface, and 
outside the precincts of the ancient 
city. At a gate of entrance, two 
roads were found to diverge, one of 
which had deep ruts of chariot-wheels, 
by following which the temple was 
reached. Pliny gave the dimensions 
of the temple as four hundred and 
twenty-five feet long by two hundred 
and twenty feet wide; but Mr. Wood 
found these were the dimensions at 
the lowest step of the base on which 
the building stood ; the actual dimen- 
sions of the temple itself being three 
hundred and eight feet by one hun- 
dred and sixty-three feet. Ctesiphon 
is named as the chief architect; and 
Pliny says there were one hundred 
and twenty-seven columns, sixty feet 
high, of Parian marble, furnished by 
as many kings. 

Mr. Wood found the altar in its 
proper position; and a sculptured fig- 
ure of Diana was discovered. A vast 
block of marble about eleven tons in 
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weight, part of the frieze of the 
temple, elaborately sculptured with a 
representation of the ninth labor of 
Hercules, was among the “ treasure- 
trove,” and may be seen, together 
with every other morsel of the sculp- 
ture, at the British Museum. 

Mr. Wood found evidence in the 
relics that the temple was adorned 
with gold and rich coloring. 

The discovery of a lime-kiln on the 
lower step of the platform, and a large 
heap of marble chips, is suggestive as 
to what became of the missing parts 
of the edifices. 

These lectures are made very inter- 
esting by the use of numerous dia- 
grams, photographs, drawings, &c.; 
and we earnestly hope that the at- 
tempts now making to induce Mr. 
Wood to visit this country will be 
successful. 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


Fesruary is one of the active 
months of the New York art calen- 
dar. This year is not exceptionally 
rich in new works, although the shops 
have, all of. them, a goodly number 
of attractive novelties. The eighth 
annual exhibition of the American 
Society of Painters in Water-Colors, 
called the “ Water-color Society ” for 
short, was opened early in the month, 
at the Academy of Design, and will 
not be closed until the winter is nearly 
or quite gone. 

There are nearly six hundred pic- 
tures on the walls (five hundred and 
eighty-nine, to be exact), and I do not 
recall any notable percentage of this 
number which could fairly have been 
rejected by the committee. Number 
one is, in its way, a work which com- 
mands attention on its own merits, as 
well as because of its venerable age, — 
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a century, or thereabout,— and its 
authorship at the hands of Rosetz, 
who, as the catalogue informs us, was 
the founder of the realistic school of 
painters in Japan. No doubt the 
influence of his style is seen in the 
fan-decorations which add so much 
to the chromatic effect of summer 
congregations nowadays. This pic- 
ture is labelled “Imperial Fighting 
Rooster.” The average observer may 
infer the royal origin of the bird 
from his size, which is at least heroic. 
Otherwise he is very awkward and 
big; and, as his plumage bears evi- 
dence of hard fighting, his personal 
appearance is not, upon the whole, 
prepossessing. The picture is excel- 
lent in color, and surprisingly good in 
drawing. Seven hundred dollars is 
the modest price asked; and no doubt 
our connoisseurs in Japanese treasures 
are half crazy to own it. 

Miss Chaplin of Boston is among 
the first, numerically as well as artis- 
tically, in the catalogue. Her two 
narrow, upright studies of field-flow- 
ers, are very favorably hung at the 
head of the main stairway. New 
York has already seen some of her 
work at Schaus’, and will doubtless 
call for more as it becomes better 
known. I do not know of any one 
who draws the switchy curves of 
grasses, and the intricate tracery of 
stems and their subdivisions, with a 
truer, bolder hand than she. There 
are many flower-pieces in the exhibi- 
tion; and, although some are more 
showy and more delicately finished 
than hers, I recall none that exhale 
in a like degree, and wholly without 
the aid of accessories, the atmosphere 
of American outdoor life. 

Figure subjects are more abundant 
than usual, Winslow Homer lead- 
ing the list with some thirty of his 
crisp studies. He is certainly gain- 
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ing strength in drawing the human 
figure, and in the dash with which he 
suggests rather than depicts natural 
objects. I wish I could say as much 
for his faces; but it is probable that 
he will never do them very well, for 
he has been warned of his shortcom- 
ings by persons whom it is to his 
interest to please, and either can not 
or will not make the necessary effort 
to correct his failing in this respect. 
In one or two of the sketches this 
year, shown by Mr. Homer, he seems 
to have used muddy water, or in some 
other way to have deprived his colors 
of the transparency which is generally 
their characteristic. With the excep- 
tions noted, his work, from the color- 
studies to the sketches in black and 
white, is as good as can be found in 
this country. 

Within the space available, it is 
impossible to refer even to types of 
the different landscape and genre 
divisions of art represented. There 
are five coast scenes by Richards, 
Nicoll, Bricher, and others; two 
noble specimens of Wolf’s wild ani- 
mal painting; a brilliant Vibert, glow- 
ing with scarlet color, and looking 
like an oil-painting ; a beautiful bit 
of Irish landscape with a single figure, 
by William Magrath; and so on 
through the list. The exhibition, as 
a whole, compares favorably with that 
of last year, and: speaks well for the 
strength of the society. I am sorry 
to add that the rejection by the com- 
mittee of a large number of architec- 
tural drawings (only four having 
been accepted) is said to have caused 
some ill feeling among architects. It 
is to be regretted that some provision 
was not made for drawings of this 
class; but they assuredly ought not to 
crowd out pictures coming more 
strictly within the definition of fine 
arts. Architecture is one of the 
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noblest of these arts; but the “ de- 
sign,” technically so called, is seldom 
the work of the architect himself, is 
never free from a suggestion of the 
rule and compass, and ought not, in 
an exhibition like that of the Water- 
color Society, to take the place of 
work more strictly artistic in charac- 
ter. Cc. L. N. 


A GREAT ARTIST GONE. 


Wir deep sorrow we record the 
death of Jean Francois MILtet, 
which occurred at his home in the vil- 
lage of Barbizon, France, on the 20th 
of January. Born in 1815, he died 
at the ‘age of fifty-nine years, after a 
life of singularly hard privations, of 
which only the last ten or twelve 
years have been lightened by that 
recognition to which his great genius 
entitled him. 

Born among the peasants of Nor- 
mandy, he remained all his life the 
“ peasant-painter.” His love and 
sympathy were for the homely tillers 
of the soil, whom he made the sub- 
jects of his pictures, painting them 
with so much poetry and pathos that 
empires came to regard him as “rev- 
olutionary.” His pictures were sup- 
pressed, and repeated indignities of- 
fered him. Mr. William Hunt, the 
artist, was an intimate friend of Mil- 
let, and in one sense a pupil; and to 
his credit it should be added, that he 
was among the first to recognize his 
greatness. He bought many of his 
early pictures ; and, through his influ- 
ence, Boston is favored with the pos- 
session of several of them. By the 
burning of Mr. Hunt’s studio, in the 
great Boston fire, six Millets were 
destroyed, — a crue] and irreparable 
loss. ‘ 


He was a pupil of Paul Delaroche. 
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His first works, exhibited in the Salon 
of 1844, were pastel-drawings. About 
the year 1848 he exhibited his re- 
markable picture of “The Sower,” 
which was afterwards purchased by Mr. 
Hunt, and will be remembered as the 
gem of the beautiful exhibition of 
the Allston Club in Boston. This 
picture may be said to typify Millet’s 
own life. In the sad, sorrowful gran- 
deur of that massive figure on the 
hillside, sowing grain as he waiks 
with giant strides, we see the life 
of Millet himself, sowing seed for 
" eternity. , 

By his death, French art loses its 
grandest exponent, and universal art 
its greatest modern master. It is well 
said of him, that he possessed that 
“overpowering strength and grand 
simplicity of nature which distin- 
guished certain of the old masters; 
and one of the causes of his slow fame 
and tardy reward is to be found in those 
very qualities of kis genius which final- 
ly commanded what the world calls suc- 
cess. He was too large a man to be 
measured by the ordinary standards ; 
and, for many years after his greatness 
had been acknowledged by critics like 
Theophile Gautier, Millet remained an 
artist only for artists, as Browning has 
been declared to be a poet only for 
poets. To sum up the characteristics 
of his style in a single phrase, we may 
say that it was biblical. It had all 
the majesty and simplicity of the 
sacred chronicles, combined with all 
the tenderness and beauty of the book 
of Ruth.” 

Millet was characterized by intense 
independence. He was a man of strong 
convictions; and for years he trod alone 
the winepress of a sad and solitary life, 
never swerving from his great work ; 
never hesitating, even in direst pov- 
erty, to be true to his mission, — to 
sing the song of the laborer, the great 
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epic whose theme is life gained from 
the earth, — to make vivid the mean- 
ing of the words, “ By the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou earn thy bread.” 

His home was a humble one in the 
village of Barbizon, near the forest of 
Fontainebleau. Visitors to the little 
hamlet will remember the artist’s home, 
in which were a united family, father, 
mother, and nine children, workers all; 
the rough-looking studio, a room in 
which simply pretty things found no 
place; the grand sketches, in which 
beauty gave place to character; the 
note-books, full of outline-drawings 
of great strength and firmness, in- 
sisting upon form and movement, and 
ignorant of details; and, finally, the 
man himself, large, round, broad- 
shouldered, wearing a Rubens hat, 
standing firmly in his wooden shoes, 
wearing a flannel blouse, looking ex- 
actly the man that he was, with a 
great heart, a broad spirit, and all 
the delicate sentiment of a finely- 
strung artist. 

Perhaps some visitor noted the 
absence of detail in his sketches ; and 
then it was good to hear him say, 
“ The characteristic, the leading traits, 
must be got at once. The expressive 
form must be found at once. What 
comes after, the details, will take their 
true place, if you have been struck by 
the leading characteristics. I care 
nothing for the embroidery of the 
thing, do not even think of it: I am 
only impressed by the form. All the 
detail in the world will not avail, if 
you have not fixed the leading traits. 
What would you think of a tailor, 
who, after having made a coat with- 
out style, which fitted badly, insists 
that his coat is good, because he has 
embroidered all the button-holes ? ” 

Perhaps a visitor remarks upon the 
beauty and picturesqueness of the 
village of Barbizon ; and Millet speaks 
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with feeling when he replies, “ Yes, 
it is in a fine and peaceful country. 
But it is not enough to say it is beau- 
tifal in summer. You should know 
it in winter. To know a thing well, 
you should live with it always, you 
must belong to it. Nature is always 
beautiful. On these sad days, when 
the wind moans, it is grand and beau- 
tiful to walk in the forest under the 
lofty trees denuded of their leaves, to 
_ see those poor beings twisted and tor- 
mented by the wind, left alone with 
the night that envelops them, and to 
ask yourself, ‘What do they feel? 
What do they suffer?’ Or, when the 
sun has set, watch that after-glow in 
the sky, and the shadows that render 
objects mysteriously confused; and 
then follows the night, which comes 
brooding, dusky, silent, over this 
lonely country.” 

Millet’s subjects have usually been 
what is called “homely.” His men 
know no relief from labor. Even at 
their noon-day meal, they seem to 
exchange no jests; no cheér enlivens 
their long day of work. His women 
are the faithful wives of these men. 
They are oppressed with much serv- 
ing; but they have great motherly 
hearts, and their shoulders seem fitted 
to their burdens. His children seem 
to be songs set in minor keys. Their 
futures will be that of their fathers 
and mothers before them. And yet, 
amid all this burden of a toilsome 
life, every form betrays the soul with- 
in; and all belong to the great human 
family, and claim our sympathy and 
love. 

Like Shakspeare’s characters, Mil- 
let’s people have strong individuality. 
“The Sower” is as much a creation 
as Hamlet; and coming ages may 
award him equal prominence. In the 
“ Sheep-shearers,” who that has seen 
them can forget the tender solicitude 
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with which the man and the woman 
do their work? They are people with 
real characteristics, — people whom 
we have met, and sympathized with, 
and respected. And “Blind Tobias,” 
and his wife— have we not known 
them, and stood on tiptoe with them, 
stretching our necks to see the com- 
ing of the bridal procession? And 
have not our hearts been touched by 
the pathetic devotion of this old couple, 
and their tender love for their son ? 
Behind every canvas that Millet 
touched, there lurked a story; and on 
the face of that canvas was a sugges- 
tion which every beholder interpret- 
ed as he might. 

Millet has not been always under- 
stood; nor is he now. His time has 
not yet come, save to the few who 
are prophetic. Of his love for Nature 
let us read in this letter from his own 
hand, dated, — 

BARBIZON, 30 Mai, 1863. 

There are those who say that I deny 
the charms of the country. I find there 
more than charms, infinite splendors. [I 
see the little flowers of which Christ said, 
“* T say unto you that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” I 
see clearly the aureoles of the daisies, and 
the sun who spreads his glory far beyond 
the bounds of earth. I see on the plain the 
steaming horses who labor, or, in the 
quarry, a man bent over with work, whose 
“ Han, han!’’ we have heard all day, but 
who now straightens himself up for an 
instant to take breath. The scene is 
wrapped in splendor. This is not my in- 
vention. Long has the “cry of the earth” 
been heard. I fancy that my critics are 
men of culture and taste; but I cannot 
put myself in their places ; and, as I have 
never seen other places than the fields, I 
try to say, as Ican, what I have seen and 
experienced while working in them. Those 
who wish to do better have certainly a fair 
chance. J. F. Minuet. 


ART FRAUDS. 


Mr. HEALEy’s accusations against 
American artists in Italy, charging 
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them with hiring foreigners to do 
their work, and Miss Hosmer’s indig- 
nant denial of them, are well remem- 
bered. Out of compliment to the 
lady, she was suffered to have the last 
word; and so the matter has rested 
until some one in Venice writes to 
“The Boston Courier” of the 14th 
of February, and stirs up the flames, 
which are only slumbering. Truth 
will prevail; and, the sooner we get 
at it, the better for the artists, as well 
as for their patrons. 

The articles on “ Art Education,” 
which we have published for the last 
three or four months, show how easily 
our untutored art-students might fall 
into the trap of dishonesty, through 
sheer inability to keep their heads 
above water in the midst of the 
temptations and discouragements of 
their début as American artists in 
Rome. They desire to study; but 
they must live; and they can get no 
commissions unless they are capable 
of producing at once the work of 
experts. Once entered upon the 
wrong road, it is hard to turn back. 
His countrymen do not know that 
years of study are as essential to 
the artist as to the lawyer or physi- 
cian. The writer to “The Courier” 
says, — 


‘* For an artist to make the frank state- 
ment, that his profession is a sober, healthy 
employment, in many respects closely 
allied to the literary profession, would be, 
in the eyes of the great mass of the people, 
to confess his own want of the feu sacre, 
and his acquaintance with the spasmodic 
inspiration which is supposed to get pos- 
session of artists at times, and wrestle with 
them until the work is produced. The 
same artist, who is waking up to a new 
knowledge of his countrymen, finds that 
one of the criterions by which the artist is 
judged is his ability to work without a 
model. The use of the model is little un- 
derstood. The artist is expected to evolve 
his figures out of his inner consciousness; 
and, unless he can do this, he is judged not 
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to possess the genius (fatal word) of a true 
artist.” 


The letter also complains of the 
want of helpfulness on the part of 
American artists in Rome. He says 
they have yet to learn as artists to 
sympathize with, assist, counsel, and 
direct, without hire, the younger mem- 
bers of the profession. Unable to 
pay them what they would demand 
for teaching, the student turns to the 
more hospitable foreigner, who is 
willing to communicate. The letter 
closes with this view of the situation ; 
and we are assured, by those who 
know, that the picture is not over- 
drawn. 


** As a class, the artists work very little 
together, are totally insincere, because sin- 
cerity in criticism gives offence, cultivate 
entirely the society of travellers, and seek 
unprofessional companions; thus deliber- 
ately depriving themselves of that great 
source of improvement in art, —the associa- 
tion with those in the same ranks, struggling 
with the same difficulties of the profession. 
It is a significant fact, that the art-student 
always learns more from his fellow-pupils 
than from the professors. Distrust in each 
other has, perhaps, something to do with 
this lack of the gregarious instinct among 
our artists; but the chief cause is the all- 
absorbing pursuit of greenbacks, which 
demands from the artist the idling-away 
of all his spare hours in a society which is 
thought-killing, distracting, and prejudi- 
cial to any singleness of purpose, except 
the purpose for which he seeks his own 
artistic ruin.” 


THE artists of the Studio Building, 
with some outside help, have had 
their long-promised exhibition. The 
result was too much of the character 
of a medley. Every degree of excel- 
lence, and some degrees of the want 
of it, were represented. The hang- 
ing committee did their work well. 
No one could complain of poor light, 
or of unfair juxtaposition; and yet 
the exhibition lacked harmony. The 
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bright pictures suffered by contrast 
with the quieter ones; the low-toned 
ones were blazed out of sight by their 
opposites. More than ever we were 
convinced of the impossibility of ex- 
hibiting in one gallery the works of 
painters of many schools, Stuart, the 
portrait-painter, used to say, “ There’s 
no such thing as color: it’s what lies 
alongside of it;” and every thing 
does go by contrast. 

What chance, in the popular eye, 
has the low-toned, subtle coloring of 
Millet, for instance, by the side of gay 
golden sunsets and purple mountains, 
which may be true in their way, but 
which intrude upon the tender grays 
of pictures painted in minor keys? 

In a collection of essays, stories, 
poems, one need read only the best. 
But, in a gallery of pictures, the 
worst stare at the visitor, and blind 
him so that he is not aware that any 
thing good is in their midst. 

There were some good pictures in 
the exhibition, several artists send- 
ing their best, and some of the 
younger men showing marked im- 
provement. But we speak of the 
exhibition as a whole. 


ANTIQUE BRONZES. 


Messrs. Dott AnD RicHarps have 
exhibited recently, at their gallery in 
Tremont Street, an interesting collec- 
tion of antique bronzes, purchased by 
an Italian citizen of Boston from the 
Piccinardi Collection. To these was 
added an exquisite little figure of 
Mercury, discovered at Fiesole during 
the excavations made last summer. 
It is the perfect embodiment of grace 
in motion, lithe and airy; and its long 
burial has colored it with the beauti- 
ful green tints which modern workers 
in bronze must vainly attempt to imi- 
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tate. It is attributed to Scopas, who 
lived three hundred and fifty years 
before Christ. 

Among the articles of especial in- 
terest were a pitcher, by John of Bo- 
logna, ornamented with a vine-clad 
head, full. and broad in treatment; a 
fine relief of a group of the apostles; 
a statuette of Venus with the apple; 
and a dolphin, and two or three small 
bass-reliefs. We remember, too, a 
Christ, with banner and floating dra- 
pery ; several beautifu! figures, among 
them a fine Minerva and an Endy- 
mion (curious articles of -household 
use or ornament) ; a ponderous knock- 
er, with Neptune, his winged horses 
and trident, a specimen of Byzantine 
work; Christ on the cross; wood- 
carvings of the thirteenth century; 
and ivory-work of the third century. 

Although a small collection, it was 
one of unusual interest; and the pub- 
lic are indebted to the owner for the 
opportunity of seeing it. 


ST. MARGARET AND THE DRAGON 


Is the name of a remarkable paint- 
ing, evidently by some old master, 
which has been found in Worcester, 
the property of a musician, Mr. 
George Burt. It is supposed to be a 
Raphael by some who have seen it; 
but, while awaiting a rightful ver- 
dict, we can pronounce it to be a very 
rare picture, beautiful in sentiment, 
and painted in a masterly manner. 
The picture was bought for a song, by 
a Catholic priest in Fitchburg, about 
twenty-five years ago. He obtained it 
from an unknown Italian, who after- 
wards tried to regain possession of it. 
At present writing, the picture is on 
exhibition at 161 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 
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COROT. 


JEAN Baptiste CAMILLE Corot 
was born in Paris, in July, 1796. He 
studied at Rouen, in the lycée of that 
city, and attempted, after leaving the 
lycée, to be a merchant. Or did his 
friends attempt this for him? It was 
greatly against their wish that he went 
into the atelier of Michallon, upon 
whose death he studied with Bertin. 
Afterwards he studied in Italy many 
years. His first pictures were ex- 
hibited in 1827. 

He lived to a good old age to enjoy 
the reputation which was so long 
coming, which, by his perfect indiffer- 
ence to the finical and finessing school 
which he supplanted, he earned so 
well. We cannot but recall the words 


of Duvergier du Hauranne, written 
scarcely three years ago, as an illus- 
tration of the hold he had at last 
gained among the critics. “Corot still 


lives,” he wrote: “thank God for that! 
He is the painter forever of lakes, of 
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mysterious forests, of spring mornings, 
and of the twilight mists which rise 
above the waters as the day fades 
away. Corot knows how to make the 
Dryads come out from the bark of 
the oaks; he knows how to bend the 
willows down for their bath in the 
waters, how to set the birches quivering 
by the ponds, and how to transfigure 
the humblest points in the fields, so 
that the old divinities start forth into 
life again. What admirable scenes 
he used to call into being from the 
woods of his favorite haunts at Ville 
d’Avray! and what wealth of the 
poetry of the country he revealed to 
us close at hand in the very suburbs 
of Paris! The very purity of morn- 
ing was in the water of his lakes; and 
only think of the freshness and light- 
ness of his foliage of early spring! 
What exquisite coloring, and what 
beauty of style!” 

The old man’s power had hardly 
waned when he died; and some of his 
last works are among his best. 





lusical Pebieto. 


[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi- 
culty; ¢.g., 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G) the key. Smail letters without brackets, 
the range for the voice. } 


Louis Meyer, 1413 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Vain Desire. 3. Ap. (C to Gp.) 

Karl Collan . ... . 
Three Swedish People Songs -50 

Two numbers from the Svenska och 
Finska Sanger, or “Lays of Sweden 
and Finland.” Arrangements and 
words by Selma Borg and Marie A. 
Brown. It is seldom that any thing 
so fresh and thoroughly musical comes 
to us for review. If the whole collec- 
tion is equal in merit to these songs, 
all‘musical people owe an additional 
debt of gratitude to Selma Borg’and 
Marie Brown, who, in translating 
Swedish literature, have opened a new 
world of intellectual and westhetic en- 
joyment. The plan pursued seems 
so comprehensive and thorough, that 
for the first time we are brought, as 
it were, into the very heart of that 
wonderful Scandinavian life which 
throbs and pulses in the folk-songs 
and national music of a people with 
whom “musical expression is their 
spontaneous utterance, whether in 
melody of verse, or melody of tone.” 
The Northern languages in themselves 
are poetry: hence in the ancient 
periods of Scandinavian history, be- 
fore art, so called, was known, these 
two treasures of art existed in perfec- 
tion. Many of these ancient folk- 


songs, whose origin cannot be traced, 
have been recently written down by 
competent composers. 

“Vain Desire,” a Finnish song, the 
first in the. list, is a fascinating little 
bit of melody, with a simple accom- 
paniment, in which the yearning, 
the unsatisfied longing, of the words 
and air, finds added expression. “The 
Three Swedish Folk Songs” are sim- 
ply enchanting, even though Jenny 
Lind and Christine Nilsson had not 
made them famous. Necessarily sim- 
ple in construction, there is a flavor of 
sea.and mountain, a balsamic aroma, 
as of fir-forests, in these fresh, pure 
songs from that far-away Northern 
land. Underlying all, the great heart 
of humanity beats, as keenly alive to 
joy and sorrow, to love and to endure, 
as if it throbbed under Italy’s cloud- 
less skies, or the fervor of tropical 
suns. The titlepage is artistic in de- 
sign and coloring; indeed, all publi- 
cations from this Philadelphia house 
that we have seen are worthy of men- 
tion both for quality and style. 


G. D. Russert & Co., 126 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


Farewell to the Forest. 5. EE. 
Gustav Lange . “qaht' 50 
A really brilliant and snbeah fan- 

tasie on a theme of Mendelssohn’s; 

the well-known Lied from the collec- 
tion of Four Part Songs. Without any 
601 
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alarming difficulties to frighten a fair 
amateur, it would prove attractive and 
showy for a concert or exhibition piece. 
It contains some good arpeggio and 
scale practice. All doubtful passages 
fingered. The short introduction is 
graceful, and properly subordinate to 
that which it is designed to introduce. 
Souvenir d’Enghien. 3. Zikoff. .75 
A series of good rhythmic waltzes 
by a favorite author, whose dance- 
music is always popular, and much 
above the average. An introduction, 
four waltzes, and a finale, give con- 
siderable variety. Specially well worth 
learning by those who require a con- 
stant supply of light dance-music. 


Joun Cuurcn & Co., Cincinnati. 

Hymn of the Pilgrims. 5. E. 
MOEN sl ese ie te ts 
A transcription for the piano, by 


Oscar Mayo, from “ Der Tannhiuser,” 
with a good deal of the fire and force 
of the original. At all events, the full 
chords recall the majestic sweep of the 
orchestra; and the rich, strange modu- 
lations are as fascinating asever. There 
are some difficulties for small hands in 
this arrangement; the most serious of 
them are evaded, however, by a sim- 
pler arrangement in small notes, on a 
double staff, above the more elaborate 
one, wherever they occur. 


The Stranger’s Story. 3. F. 
G.D. Wilson . . ... . .60 
A tone-picture for the piano-forte, 

suggested by this stanza, — 


“Most wonderful stories of wonderful 
places 
The stranger told us that night; 
And we saw in the fire the queerest faces 
That ever were brought to light.” 


The mood and movement demanded 
is andantino con molto sentimento. 


Like all of Wilson’s compositions 
which we have seen, there is a pleas- 
ing, if not original, melody for the 
theme, varied in a fashion that has 
become a mannerism with this author; 
so that every thing from his pen bears 
a kind of cousinship to “ The Shepherd 
Boy,” always so popular with young 
players. 

It is certainly wise and legitimate 
to cater to all sorts of musical taste. 
It is quite possible to begin with Wil- 
son, and, loving melody, one day to 
appreciate Mozart, and one day, it 
may be, attain to Bach. To rest 
satisfied with music of this type is 
no sign of depravity, but simply of 
undevelopment. Strong meat for men, 
milk for babes. Even men like milk 
sometimes. We have listened toa great 
deal of music, of more pretension, that 
was not half so enjoyable as “The 
Stranger’s Story.” 


Vocat. 


Sweet Ione. 4. G. Fred. W. 


Perhaps it would be difficult to 
imagine the exact meaning of “A 
fourfold cumulative love-song ;” but a 
more careful examination of the com- 
position reveals a quartet, in canon 
form, for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 
The words are simple and tender. The 
soprano begins with a flowing melody 
for fifteen bars; when the alto takes 
the theme, followed, in fifteen “bars 
more, by the tenor, then, in turn, by 
the bass, continuing as a quartet to 
the end. The effect is quite pretty, 
and the individual parts not difficult. 
Accompaniment easy. 


Little Blue Shoes. 3. E. 
to G.) James M. Wehli . 


A ballad with a chorus. 
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TRAMPS. 
Lynx, Mass., March 3, 1875. 

Permit an addendum, glancing at another element, which in New England 
will have to be dealt with, and that very soon. I refer to the “tramps,” a 
crop, the direct fruit, of the rum traffic. You have all read the articles in the 
Boston papers, touching these American gypsies — if the gypsies will excuse 
the comparison. I can only give you my observations, with the single 
remark, that the strong arm of the law should at once suppress this evil: 
otherwise, the class will swarm the country; and the women and children of 
decent families will not be safe when out of sight of home. On one of the 
cold nights of February, thirty-six of these miserables sought shelter and 
lodging in the station-house of Lynn. The room assigned them was a sort 
of large cage, the open bars of which were just over against the steam-boiler 
that heats the City Hall. It is a warm place, and is popular with the 
tramps. On two sides of the room, there were two tiers of berths, three in 
height: in one corner was a hydrant. By invitation of the captain of the 
watch, I stepped in to review the company. Nearest me, as I stood just inside 
the door, were three men, lying flat upon their backs, with their heads 
towards the bars, one of them with the shortest of pipes in his lips, which he 
was smoking with great difficulty. On the top shelf, opposite me, was a 
negro lying upon his side, reclining upon his elbow. His whole presentation 
was a figure of contentment. What mattered it to him, whether the Civil 
Rights Bill passed? he was warm and comfortable, and that was enough. 
Opposite him, on the same level, sat a man, mending a garment. In the 
corner, the process of washing clothing was in vogue; while nearly in the 
centre of the room, the owner of the raiment was having his hair cut by a 
fellow-lodger, the bright tattooing of the bare arms giving character to the 
scene. Three or four were sitting upon a bench. The prominent figure of 
all was that of a young man, who stood erect, divested of his coat, looking 
straight before him, and singing in a clear good voice a ballad, the refrain 
of which was the “Golden Rule.” I thought I had seen him before. He 
had been in my office in the course of the day, and asked for a coat, which I 
had given him, taking care to exchange for the one he had on. He was 
rather good-looking, but had imbibed just enough to display his vagabondage. 
His song concluded, he delivered the following speech, as nearly as I can 


recollect it: “Brother bummers, we are all bummers and tramps: we are 
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now in the lowest trail of society.” A voice, “ Generally speaking, you mean.” 
— “Originally speaking, I mean, brother. We are, as I said, in the lowest 
trail of society. We go to a lady’s house, and ask for assistance. ‘Why 
do you not work?’— ‘We would, if we could get it.’ ‘ Well,’ says the 
lady, ‘such a strong-looking man as you ought to get work.’ Ah, well! we 
submit.” Just then a new-comer entered, bringing his tin cup of coffee, and 
three crackers, the usual allowance. With a wave of the hand worthy of 
Micawber, the speaker exclaimed, “ Another bummer! Welcome, brother, 
Some sing the praise of wine or beer; but give me Java coffee. All praise 
to the State which provides such institutions as this for us; and, as to our 
situations as tramps or bummers, we bow in humble submission.” 

The next morning this tramp appeared in good trim, and announced his 
intention of “bumming a pair of boots” the next day. The party then 
separated,—a portion going down East, a portion West, and a third party 
South. 





A REBUS 
OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Take half of that metal for which men have sold 
Their God and their country, both now and of old; 
And the classical word for expressing a season ; 

Of that man’s name two-thirds who is guilty of ——; 
Then two seventh parts of a curious thing, 

On which modern traitors may happen to sing; 

And, lastly, two-thirds of those Fowls who in clans 
Seem to think that their harsh notes far exceed all the swans; 
And, rightly combined, to your eye they'll disclose 

A man who, I fear, has been led by the nose; 

A man who, I’m certain, by loss or by gain, 

In the trade of Slave-making no laurels can claim. 





AN AUTHENTICATED GHOST-STORY. 


A GENTLEMAN had occasion to visit a certain city of New England. He 
arrived at night, went directly to his accustomed hotel, and to bed, slept 
soundly through the night, and in the morning discovered his watch had 
stopped during the night.. When he opened the door of his room, another 
gentleman who was taking in his boots on the opposite side of the corridor; 
and of him our friend asked if he could tell him what time it was. To his 
surprise, the gentleman took no notice whatever of the question. He asked 
again: “Sir, will you be good enough to tell me what time it is? My 
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watch has stopped.” No answer. The gentleman, without looking up, shut 
his door, and disappeared. At the moment two other gentlemen came walk- 
ing together down the corridor; and Mr. X asked of them the same ques- 
tion. The two gentlemen, without looking to the right or left, continued 
their walk without an answer ora sign. “Well,” thought Mr. X, “this is 
very curious.” However, he went back into his room. Presently the bell rang 
for breakfast; and immediately a waiter entered the room, seized him by the 
arm, and began a series of gesticulations. Mr. X lost his temper, and burst 
forth with, “ What in thunder is the matter?” When the waiter cried, 
“Oh!” and vanished, laughing. Mr. X began to think something was very 
wrong, but went down to breakfast. When he entered the salle 4 manger, 
which commonly had a dozen or twenty people at. the tables, he found the 
hall filled with gentlemen in black coats, all feeding gravely, and in perfect 
silence. A waiter silently beckoned him to a place; and, when he was seated, 
he said to his neighbor, “Sir, will you be kind enough to tell me what this 
is all about?” Noanswer. ‘The person, like Charlotte in “ Werter,” “ went 
on eating bread and butter.” Our friend began to feel decidedly what the 
English call queer, and, getting out of his seat, went to the nearest waiter, 
and piteously besought him for Heaven’s sake to tell him what-was the 
matter with this house. “Oh!” said the waiter, “don’t you know? Why, 
this is the Deaf and Dumb Convention, which meets to-day in Hartford.” 





AN EASTER CAROL. 


ARRANGED FROM VAUGHAN. 


Txov whose heart lies low, 
Whose breast cold damps invade, 
Who hast no sunshine on thy brow, 
But sittest in the shade, 
Awake, awake, awake ! 
And in His birth partake, 
Who on this day, that thou might’st rise as he, 
Rose up, and broke his bonds, 
And set thee free. 


Disperse, disperse, disperse, all mists that shroud this day,: 
Where are thy palm-leaves and thy verse ? 

Hosannah ! Why dost stay? 
Arise, arise, arise! Let him anoint thine eyes: 

His touch, that showed the sunshine to the blind, 

To light eternal shall awake mankind, 
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A NATURAL BOUNDARY. 


In Ausonius’s Idyl to the River Moselle, which I read while sailing 
down the river in company with Mr. Dayton, our late minister to Paris (since 
deceased), and Mr. Bigelow, his successor as minister, there is an apostrophe 
to the River Rhine, in which occur these verses :— 


“ Dives aquis, dives Nymphis, largitor utrique, 
Alveus extendet geminis divortia ripis, 
Communesque vias diversa per ostia fundet. 
Accedent vires quas Francia quas que Chamaves 
Germanique tremant: tunc verus habebere limes.” 


The Latin was accompanied by a French version, in which the translator 
had not been able to resist rendering this last phrase with characteristic 
audacity, “Tu seras la veritable barritre de empire!” I pointed this out to 
the others. 





A MODEST POET. 


We had bidden one of our poets send us three or four short poems better 
than Dr. Holmes’s, and have only received this answer : — 

“Yes, I’m constantly writing poems ‘rather better than Dr. Holmes’s best.’ 
I never have to wait in a depot, or for a dinner, for an odd few minutes, but 
I do one or two. I dash them off at picnics, and in albums, at the slight- 
est notice. But I’d rather not have any of them published. How could I 
hope to retain in my possession T. C. O. D. A. G. A. (the consciousness of 
doing, &c.), if I were instrumental in inducing an old, an honored (and 
well-meaning) poet, such as Dr. Holmes is, to commit kari-kari? We study 
to please, but not at the expense of others. If I sent you a score or so of 
poems that out-Holmes Holmes, —and I beg you won’t tempt me to, — what 
would become of the colonel’s advice, to ‘Look up, and not down’? I’d be 
compelled to wear a hang-dog, dejected look, as I thought of the misery I-had 
brought upon the wretched Autocrat; and conscience would tear me, crying 
out, ‘ My dear boy, you don’t lend a hand.’” 





A PENITENTIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


Herz is a note from a critic whose article seems to him toolong. Oh that 
others would repent in time! 

“T do not expect you to print this dreadful thing; and I only send it, because 
I was so unwise as to promise to do so before I knew what it would really be. 
It is so recent with me (I have just put the last words to it), that I cannot 
tell what to leave out; but I assure you my dismay is quite equal to yours. 
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Send me word when to take it away, and I will send some able-bodied man 
that is used to carrying trunks up stairs. I shall be unhappy now till I have 
written for you something frothy and short, —say, a love-poem, @ la Walt 
Whitman. Do not tell any one of this; for I might lose my situation, if Mr. 
Arkwright were to know that I wasted the corporation’s paper in eighty 
sheets of foolscap on the ‘ Poetry of the Spheres.’ ” 





BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 
Reapers interested in Mr. Melmotte will be glad to see this note: — 


BIRKENHEAD, Jan. 20, 1875. 

I have tried to find out where the immense sums of money expended in 
English elections go to. Nobody can ever tell you, not from any wish of 
reticence, but because nobody knows precisely. Primarily the money is all 
paid to lawyers; and this is about all that the stringent laws against bribery 
have effected. The candidate never bribes, and knows nothing of any cor- 
rupt use of money. But he pays immense sums to lawyers. Even these, 
however, are limited in their charges, I believe, to three guineas a day, and 
travelling-expenses. But a great many may be employed who work as many 
days as they cah, and work inordinately, at least on paper. Cab-fares, and 
expenses of bringing electors to the polls, advertising, and handbills, are 
allowed. The whole account of disbursements must stand the scrutiny of a 
parliamentary committee in case of a petition. In such an account, the sums 
paid first-hand to lawyers are put down. It does not appear that they are 
called to render account of their disbursements. 

N.B. — The above is probably as full of errors in fact and inference as 
English travellers’ statements about American politics. 





POETRY ON THE BENCH. 


In a recent case in the Supreme Court of the United States (Life Insur- 
ance Co. vs. Terry, 15 Wallace, 588), it is observed, — 
“The causes of insanity are as varied as the varying circumstances of 


man. 


‘¢Some for love, some for jealousy, 
For grim religion some, and some for pride, 
Have lost their reason; some, for fear of want, 
Want all their lives; and others every day, 
For fear of dying, suffer worse than death.’ ”’ 


Armstrong on Health, bk. iv., v. 84. 
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A HINT TO THE RINGS. 


“Iw some of the cases brought against Lord Bacon, implying corruption, the © 
sums of money received by him were not gifts at all,-but money borrowed, _ 
and recoverable as debts. Three of these cases gave rise, after Bacon’s death, © 


to a curious question. Being claimed by the lenders as debts due to them & 


from the estate, the executors pleaded that they had been decided by the © 
House of Lords to be bribes.” — Bacon’s Works, vol. xiv. p. 264, note, ed. § 
SPEDDING. 





“WHAT RELIGION?” 


THAT acute judge, Mr. Justice Maule, in summing up a case of libel, and © 
speaking of a defendant who had exhibited a spiteful piety, observed, “One 
of these defendants is, it seems, a minister of religion: of what religion does 
not appear; but, to judge by his conduct, it cannot be any form of Chris< 
tianity.” 





COUNSEL UNLEARNED IN THE LAW. 


In the year 1598, Sir Edward Coke, then attorney-general, married the ~ 
‘Lady Hatton, according to the Book of Common Prayer, but without banns 


or license, and in a private house. Several great men were then present, as 
Lord Burleigh, Lord-Chancellor Egerton, &c. They all, by their proctor, | 
submitted to the censure of the archbishop, who granted them an absolution 
from the excommunication they had incurred. The act of absolution set 
forth that it was granted by reason of penitence, and the fact seeming to | 
have been done through ignorance of the law (MipDLETON vs. Crort, Oun- 
ningham, p. 103, 3d edition). 




















| 4s The very best work on Modern mag 
ion. 


Spain and the Spaniards 


BY 
WN. L. THIEBLIN. 
4to. Cloth, $1.75. (In a few days.) 

At the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian War, 
)-Mr. Thiebdlin, who was special correspondent of the 
New York Herald during the campaign,was engaged 
by that journal to visit Spain, and the present 
’ yolume is the result. of his sojourn in that country. 
In April last, he published in England the result of 


> his labors, and now he has revised the same work 


> -and brought.itdown to the present time. 


The New York Nation says: “We know of no 
book that so well represents the condition of Mod- 
ern Spain.” , 

What the English say. 

“We need not say that it is vivacious and inter- 
esting; ——- that is dull ean come from the 
author’s pen; but we may say that it is also very 
informing. Seneath al! his brilliancy of descrip- 
tion, Mr. Thiéblin is careful in collecting and sift- 
ing information. He ‘: indefatigable in pursuit of 
it. Not only is this tlie most graphic book about 
Spain of Jate years,—it is the most useful. It 
has the importance of history, and the fascination 
of romance.”’— British Quarterly Review for July, 


* We congratulate Mr. Thieblin upon the appear- 
ance of these volumes at an opportune time. By 
the aid of this real!y-entertaining book the present 
state of Spain may be easily divined, andthe Cosas 
de Espana brought before the mind’s eyé.”’ — Athe- 
neum, April Li, 1874. 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE ISLAND OF FIRE; Or, A Thousand 
Years of the Old Northmen’s Home, 874-1874. By 
Rev. P. C. HeapDLey, authorof “ Life of Empress 
Joasphine,”’ etc., etc. 16mo, illustrated. . $1.50. 

THES LILY AND THE CROSS. A Tale of 
Arcadia; By Prof. James DE MILUz, author of 
the “Dodge Club,” ete., ete. $1.50. 


THE PUDDLEFORD PAPERS; Or, Hu-| 


mors of the West By H. H. Ritey. 
trated. $1.50. 

SUNNY SHORES; Or, Young America in Italy 
and Austria. By OLIVER OprTic. 16n10, illustrat- 
ed. $1.50. 

LOBD OF HIMSELF. By F.H. UnpERrwoop. 
12mo. $1.75. 

THAT QUEER GIRL. By Virersia F. 
TOWNSEND. $1.50. 

RUNNING TO WASTE, The Story of a Tom- 
boy. By GrorGe M. BAKER. . $1.50. 

SEVEN DAUGHTERS. By MissA.M. Dove- 
LAS, $1.50. 

THE DORCAS CLUB; Or, Onr Girls Afloat: 
By OLrver-Orrre. $1.50. 

BEATEN PATHS; Or, A Woman’s Vacation. 
By Mrs. ELLA W. TuompPson. $1.50. 

HOW MARJORY HELPED. A prize vol- 
umé,. By M. CARROLL. $1.60. 


12mo0, illns- 


ATTRACTIVE FICTION. 
PERFECT LOVE CASTETH OUT FEAR 
BY 


KATHERINE 8S. WASHBURN. 
Author of “* The Italian Girl.” “1 vol. 
Qloth, $1.75. (Ih a few days.) 
Mrs. Washburn has a large audience in America, 
attracted by the sparkling and artistic manner in 
which she weaves her stories. ‘‘ The Italian Girl,” 
a charming love story, and this new work, will be 
found to be eqnally attractive. 


OUR HELEN. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Doctor’s Daughter.” 
4to. Cloth. {Tilustrated. $1.75. 

‘* Few more entertaining stories will be published « 
this season than this of — May’s. We have 
read covery page of her delightful and healthfal 
book with complete interest. The plot is gratefully 
| conceived, and the telling the story is absolutely 
| refreshing in style.” — Boston Traveller. 


) KATHERINE EARLE. 


; 
| By the Author of the “‘ American Girl Abroad.” 
12mo, Cloth. Tlustrated. $1.75. 


| In her last volume, Miss Trafton has abundant- 
; ly fulfilled the promise held forth in the ‘ American 
| Girl Abroad,” “The qtickness of perception, the 
| ability to-see the oddest and most characteristic 
| side of human nature displayed in her first book, 

| are shown in her last.” . 


i2mo, 





Warrington’s Manual, 


| 
: 





A MANUAL 
FOR THE INFOEMATION OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF, 
; LEGISLATURES, CONVENTIONS, SOCIETIAS, COKPOXA- 
TIONS, ORDERS, ETC., LW THE PRACTICAL GOV- 
: ERSING aND MEMBERSHIP OF ALL SUCH 
BODIES, ACCORDING TO THE PARLIAMEN- 
TARY LAW AXD PRACTICE IN THE 
UNJPED STATES. 


Br WILLIAM 8S. ROBINSON. 
“Warrington,” 


CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF MASSA- 
Cnuseétrs, Fxox 1862 To 1873, 


1610, Cloth. 15 cents. 


* Tt has been customary to say that ‘rules‘ are for the 
protection of minorities. A better definition is, that 
they are fer the speedy, fair, and orderly transaction of 
business, ae to the will of the cnnmee This 
work, at any rate. is written upon the assumption that 
members of socictiés, orders, municipal bodies, and legis- 
latores, are onan equality. Lf, to use the langaage of the 
Massachusetts Constitution (Art, 1X. of the Declaration 
of Rights), “*ali¢lections ought to be free ; and all the in- 
habitunts of the coffinonweaith . . . have an equabright 
to elect officers and to be elected for public cmploy- 
ments,"* it n* to fullow that all members of lepisla- 
tive and deli tive bedies ought to be substantially 
apon an equality; at any rate, that the minimum, and 
not the of puwer and influencé onyht wo be 
patinto the Hands of committees and presiding officers. 
This Manualds prepurcd upon that theory."’ — Preface. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





= 
YOUNG FOLKS’ 


History of the United States, 
By THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Designed for the Use of Schools. 


Square 16mo. 380 pp. With over 100 Hius- 
trations. Price $1.50, 


The theory of the book can be briefly stated: it is, 
that American history is in itself one of the most 
attractive of all subjects, and can be made interest- 
ing to old and young by being presented in a simple, 
clear, and graphic way. In this book only such 
names and dates are introduced as are necessary to 
secure a clear and definite thread of connected inci- 
dent in the mind of the reader; and the space thus 
saved is devoted to illistrative traits and incidents, 
and the details of daily living, By this means it is 
believed that much more can be conveyed, even of the 
philosophy of history, than where this is overlaid and 
hidden by a mass of mere statistics. 


What the Press says: 


“ After reading this book, an@ comparing it with the 
school Histories to whose perusal American youth have 
n h fore d d, we can no longer wonder that 
Americans liave been reproached with an ignorance of his- 
tory. For the first time aman of genjus has undertaken 
to tell the story of.our country’s growth — not a profes- 
sional book-maker, thinking only of his copyright, but a 
man of culture, who knows not only history, but human 
nature, too, knows what is the pleasant side of learning, 
and how to hold itup to eager gazers. We trust that this 
admirable History —admirable not only as a literary com- 
position, but as'@ pleasantend safe guide for the young to 
a knowledge of our national career — will open the eyes of 
educationists and the public to the fact thet the prepara- 
tion of text-books for the instruction of the young is too 
weighty and solemn a task to be intrusted to mere compil- 
ets, who put neither heart nor brains into their work.” — 
The Literary World. 


‘* Compact, clear, and accurate... . This unpretending 
little book is the best co history of the United States 
we have seen.’ — The Nation. 


“‘ The book is so written that every child old enough to 
read history at all will understand and like it, and persons 
of the fullest information and purest taste will admire it.’ 
— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“It is marvelous to note‘how happily Mr: Higginson, in 
securing an amazing compactness by his condensation, has 
avoided alike superficiality and iliness.’’— Boston Tran- 
script. ‘ 

“The style is admirsbie ; the facts are related in pro- 
cise, perspicuous language ; it sets an ¢xample to its young 
readers which such books often fail to.do.’’— N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 





* Mr. Higginson was well quaiified to write such a work ; 
he has long been occupied with studies in American his- 
tory, and he is a genial, painstaking, aceurate, and pict- 
uresque writer, with a high conception of the work he 
had to do.*? — Spring field lican. 





A copy if this Book will be rent to any Teacher for exam- 
ination ( post-paid) on receipt of $1.00. 


Ray~ Liberal terms given for introduction into Schools. 
*,* For. sale by all Booksellers, 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers; Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, AND DILLINGHAM, New York. 





By the Author of “ CREDO.” : 
LOST FOREVER. | 
By Prof. L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D,, © 


Author of “Credo,” ‘The Arena and The Throne,” 
“Sword and Garment,’’ “‘God Mar,” ‘Real 
ard Pretended Christianity,” ¢tc. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


No other objects save obedience to the profoundest 
sense of moral obligation, the defence of truth, the 
su ion of crime, and as -far as possible, an 
incitemént to holiness, whose end is life eternal, have 
induced the author to enter this so-called “ repulsive ~ 
field of controversy,” and- subject himself toa rank © 
henceforth among the “ ferocious theologians” and 7 
“unmerciful doctors” 3 

Laxity respecting civil and moral obligations, and 
the frightful increase of crime ins certain. forms, dre 
silently working a marked change in public feeling 
tn support of more vigorous policies, as distinguished 
Jrom that sickly sentimentality which always results > 
m corruption. a 

Tf correct in our interpretation of the existing state 
of feeling and thinking, we are but slightly anticipat. 
ing @ return to the general and faithful proclamation 
of the whole gospel from evangelical pulpits — its 
phases of solemn truth as well as those of benign mer- 
cy. — PREFACE. 















































Notices of the Press. 


“ An exceedingly solemn and most faithful book is Dr. 
Townsend’s ‘Lost Forever.’ He states in the opening 
chapter the feeling of aversion which he and any other 
tender nature has in presenting a subject so terrible as 
this of future endless punishment. But if it is a fact, he 
feele that it should be recognized as such, however pain- 
ful it must be to one’s feelings. The book cannot fail to 
be read, and the reader cannot fail to be most sdlemnly 
impressed, and it seems to us, thoroughly convineed.”’ — 
Watchman and Reflector. 3 


“Tt is replete with fair, cool argument, reference to 
Scripture, and quotations from eminent persons...It is 
worthy of more than one careful reading. Indeed, the 
whole book is such an one as every clergyman should pos- 
sess, and read and study carefully.”’ — Standard. 


“Tt is a fine attempt to rise from the apathy and listless- 
ness of modern sentimentalism. It should make its mark, 
especially among the clergy and lead the way to a religious 
revival which will throw aside the scabbard and fight the 
good fight with the fearless eye of right, and arrest upon the 
threshold of perdition, the misguided and miserable chil- 
dren of sorrow.’’ — Chicago Inter- Ocean, 4 

“The book is ¢ertainly a strong presentation, perhaps 
the strongest possible, of the evangelical side of the con- 
troversy.”’ — Portland Press. 

“Dr. Townsend has set himself to supply a notable lack ie 
in the current literature of religion which is everywhere | 3% 
tending to a comfortable ignoring uf the terms of the fu- 
ture sfate and an exclusive contemplation of its happiness. 
Dr. Townsend's book is largely argumentative and in parts 
graphically descriptive.’ — Boston Post. 

* Dr. Townsend under the above title has undertaken a 
duty he considers neglected by the clergy of the century, 
that of proclaiming the doctrine of eternal punishm<nt 
and that-of refuting the theories advanced by the profes- 
sors of Unitarian and Universalist theology. His stand is 
a strong one.’’— American Christian Review. 

* Dr. Townsend sustains the belief in a judgment day, 
both on Scriptural and rational grounds, and Telievcs fa 
Hell as an actual place of torment for the existence of 
which there is as much evidence as there is for the exist- 
; ence of Heaven as an abode of bliss,’’—— Boston Globe, 














